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INTRODUCTION. 


A  few  words  only  will  be  necessary  to  the 
introduction  of  the  following  Work.  It  is  by  no 
means  of  importance  that  the  reader  should  be 
informed  how  this  autobiographical  memoir  of 
Richard  Savage  fell  into  my  hands,  and  thence 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  publisher. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  secret  not  hastily  to  be  dis- 
closed 3  perhaps  it  is  a  secret  not  worth  the 
telling.  This,  however,  may  be  said  respect- 
ing it : — I  found  it  in  no  old  oak-chest, — I  pur- 
loined it  from  no  library  of  "  a  certain  noble- 
man,55— I  purchased  it  from  no  cheesemonger, 
who  told  me  that  a  person  who  had  evidently 
seen  better  days,  came  into  his  shop  last  week, 
and  with  a  heavy  sigh  laid  the  MS.  upon  the 
counter,  and  stickling  for  a  turn  of  the  scale, 
and  the  highest  current  price,  sold  it  as  waste- 
paper  for  one  and  eightpence. 

After  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  Work  now 
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about  to  be  submitted  to  the  public,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  events  it  records  with  the 
facts  stated  in  Johnson's  admirable  Life  of 
Savage,  I  find  no  such  material  discrepance 
as  should  lead  me  to  infer  that  this  Work 
might  not  have  been  written  by  Savage  him- 
self. I  have  seen  a  few  specimens  of  his 
prose ;  one,  a  performance  of  exquisite  hu- 
mour, which,  were  it  re-published,  would  pro- 
bably be  held  to  be  greatly  superior  to  any- 
thing that  will  be  found  in  his  autobiography. 
Still,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  present  Work  to 
be  the  composition  of  Savage  at  all,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  avowedly  written  in  pri- 
son; and  although  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that 
amidst  all  the  disadvantages  and  miseries  which 
attend  the  residence  in  a  gaol,  Savage  preserved 
his  serenity  unruffled,  and  even  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  poetical  labours,  yet  I  can- 
not but  think  that  his  (so  called)  serenity  was 
merely  an  outward  appearance  of  resignation  ; 
for  the  poetry  he  wrote  in  Bristol  gaol  is  great- 
ly inferior  to  compositions  undertaken  at  an 
earlier  and  happier  period  of  his  life — if,  indeed, 
happiness  and  Savage  could  at  any  time  of  his 
existence  be  supposed  to  be  connected. 

It  will  not  fail,   I  suspect,  of  being  remarked 
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— since  it  struck  me  forcibly  during  the  perusal 
of  this  autobiography, —  that  the  levity,  or  the 
gaiety,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  termed, 
which  is  introduced  into  it,  is  the  diversion  or 
the  relief  of  an  unhappy  man,  bent  upon  the 
completion  of  a  very  painful,  although  a  self- 
imposed  task,  and,  with  all  the  anxiety  of 
morbid  pride,  desirous  to  conceal  from  the 
reader  the  anguish  his  narrative  revives  with- 
in his  breast.  Still  more  obvious  is  the  intent, 
frequently  disclosed,  to  impose  upon  the  reader, 
and  even  upon  himself,  by  sophistical  excuses, 
and  shallow  attempts  at  palliation  of  his  con- 
duct in  several  particulars,  a  recourse  to  which, 
however,  he  disclaims  at  the  outset.  This  is 
the  common  artifice  of  pride,  which  were  in- 
deed despicable,  did  it  not,  in  spite  of  itself, 
discover  a  sense  of  shame. 

In  conclusion,  although  nearly  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  and 
erring  man,  let  me  bespeak  for  him, "  a  wretch" 
as  he  arTectingly  calls  himself  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  poem  to  Queen  Caroline,  "  whose 
days  were  fewer  than  his  sorrows  ;"  let  me  be- 
speak for  him,  I  say,  that  indulgent  and  cha- 
ritable construction  of  his  conduct  which,  a  year 
after  his  death,  was  pleaded  for  him  with  so 
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touching  an  earnestness  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
his  illustrious  biographer  and  friend. 

This  it  were  needless  now  to  do,  but  that  a 
very  few  years  since  an  attempt,  not  altogether 
unsuccessful,  was  made  to  throw  utter  and  con- 
temptuous discredit  upon  his  story,  so  impli- 
citly believed  and  set  forth  to  the  world  by 
Johnson.  To  this  ill-considered,  ill-argued, 
and  ignorant  attempt,  and  to  its  author,  I  will 
not  more  particularly  allude.  The  hand  that 
made  it  is  now  as  powerless  as  that  of 
Richard  Savage. 

London, 
September  1842. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  REPUTED  PARENTS  OF  RICHARD  SAVAGE  AR?  INTRODUCED  TO 
THE  READER. 

Whenever  I  am  seduced  into  reflection, 
for  I  confess  I  have  no  turn  for  it.  nothing 
strikes  me  more  forcibly  than  the  incurable 
selfishness  of  mankind,  myself  of  the  number. 
In  prison,  and  likely  to  remain  so ; — abandoned 
by  my  friends — my  enemies,  (how  I  scorn  and 
despise  them  !)  exulting,  jubilant  over  my 
downfall — laying  their  cool  heads  together, 
their  cold  hearts  left  at  home — and  reciting, 
over  the  finger  and  thumb,  all  the  acts  of  his 
life  which  precipitate  the  proof  that  Richard 
Savage  must,  of  necessity,  have  come  to  this 
at  last ; — what  should  Richard  Savage  do,  but, 
as  he  does  now,  snap  his  unoccupied  fingers  at 
the  world  ?  Bid  his  enemies  and  his  friends — 
there    is   no    difference    between     them — sav 
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their  worst  of  him  at  leisure,  and,  if  they  can, 
do  better  at  speed  ?  and  afterwards  go  to  the 
housetop  and  pray,  if  it  be  only  like  the  Pha- 
risee. I  was  just  upon  commending  them  to 
a  lower  place ;  but  they  may  wait  till  they  are 
fetched. 

Yes,  this  have  I  to  do.  Since  the  public 
will  no  longer  have  me  piecemeal,  they  shall 
take  me  in  the  lump.  If  they  will  not  pur- 
chase my  brains  for  the  future,  as  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  offer  them,  by  small  portions  at 
a  time,  let  them  buy  the  whole  carcase.  I  will 
write  my  own  history,  and.  make  some  of  the 
rogues  blush  and  turn  pale,  too,  and  some  of 
the  folks  stare,  who  have  long  ceased  to  look 
for  alternations  of  red  and  white  in  the  leathern 
visages  of  the  said  rogues.  And  surely,  in  the 
life  that  I  have  led,  or  rather,  in  the  life  that 
has  ,  misled  me,  there  must  be  much — more 
than  enough — to  be  wise,  grave,  gay,  lively, 
severe,  and  sad  and  solemn  upon.  Ah  me  ! 
that  joy  should  depart — that  woe  should  abide 
— that  memory  should  renew  the  one  as  a  pre- 
sence, and  recal  the  other  as  a  shadow ; — that 
the  will  should  have  no  power  to  remove  woe, 
no  power  to  restore  joy  !  And  yet,  what  have  I 
set  down  ?  That  shall  be  fairly  tried.  My 
heart  shall  dauce,  though  my  soul  be  weary. 
My  soul  shall  give  my  heart  a  little  decorum  ; 
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my  heart  shall  lend  her  sister  a  little  activity. 
No  face-making,  or  shoulder- shrugs  ;  no  troll- 
ing of  sentiment  from  a  round  mouth — no 
deprecation  of  censure  with  expanded  palms. 
There  shall  be  no  handkerchief  at  the  eye, 
when  there  were  no  tears  ;  no  laugh  upon  the 
lip,  when  there  was  no  smile.  What  I  believe 
of  myself,  within ;  what  I  outwardly  know  of 
myself;  that  will  I  unfold — neither  more  nor 
less.  If  I  shall  not  spare  myself,  no  one  will 
expect  that  I  shall  be  merciful  to  others  ;  and, 
if  I  do  not  find  for  their  actions  such  excuses 
and  palliations  as  I  make  for  my  own,  it  will 
be  because  I  know  my  own  nature  better  than 
theirs ;  and  because  I  am  not  going  to  do  for 
them  what  they  can  do,  and  probably  will  do, 
nay,  very  likely  have  done  for  themselves. 
And  now  :• — 

In  the  year  1698,  and  in  the  purlieus  of 
Chancery  Lane  lived  an  obscure  couple  who 
had,  at  one  time,  seen  better  days  than  fortune 
appeared  disposed  to  allot  to  them  for  the  time 
to  come.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ambrose  Freeman  had 
formerly  officiated  as  butler  in  the  family  of  a 
noble  lord,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  for  se- 
veral years.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  pas- 
sion for  drinking  which,  it  seems,  he  inherited 
from  his  mother,  and  which  he  was   wont  to 
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indulge  without  reference  to  time,  and  without 
regard  to  place,  wrought  a  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  his  Lordship  that  the  services  of  Am- 
brose might  be  dispensed  with,  seeing  that  the 
wine  under  his  care  was  far  too  unimpeachable 
to  require  so  unceasing  and  rigorous  a  test  as 
that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  submit  it. 
When,  therefore,  he  had  occasion  to  wait  upon 
his  master  for  his  arrears  of  wages,  with  an 
intimation  that  if  my  Lord  would  generously 
overlook  his  last  inadvertence,  he  himself 
should  be  most  happy  to  discard  from  his 
memory  the  kicking  that  had  ensued  upon  it, 
his  proposition  met  with  a  decided  negative  ; 
and  Ambrose  was  fain,  instigated  by  a  little 
love  and  a  great  deal  of  vengeance,  to  prevail 
upon  the  cook  to  ratify  the  compact  that  had 
so  long  subsisted  between  them,  and  to  be- 
come Mistress  Freeman.  It  was  Hobson's 
choice  with  the  lady — Freeman  or  no  man. 
She  gave  him  her  thumb  upon  it,  and  got  his 
assurance  that  he  would  be  more  circumspect, 
as  to  his  libations,  for  the  future. 

With  the  conjoint  amount  of  their  respec- 
tive savings,  this  worthy  pair,  soon  after  their 
marriage,  entered  upon  a  small  ale-house  and 
geneva- shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clare- 
Market,  from   which — so   rumours  falsely   or 
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with  truth  gave  out — several  successive  land- 
lords had  retired  with  a  decent  maintenance 
for  the  winter  of  their  days.  But  Ambrose, 
having  followed  the  trade  three  years,  during 
which  space  he  had  openly  furnished  repeated 
evidence  of  the  potency  of  his  liquors,  dis- 
covered that  the  line  of  lucky  vintners  was  no 
longer  to  remain  unbroken  ;  and  the  house, 
shortly  afterwards,  being  presented  to  the 
justices  by  the  Westminster  grand  Jury  as  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  to  turn 
himself  to  another  course  of  life. 

It  were  tedious — were  I  able  to  do  so,  and  I 
am  not — to  enumerate  the  various  shifts,  most 
of  them  discreditable  and  none  highly  praise- 
worthy to  which  Freeman  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  before  he  settled  into  a 
bailiff,  a  profession  which  he  was  destined  to 
practice  during  the  remaining  term  of  his  na- 
tural life. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  with  which  I  set 
out,  another  inmate  was  added  to  the  two 
ground-floor  rooms  tenanted,  by  Freeman  and 
his  wife.  The  new  comer  was  an  infant  under 
a  twelvemonth  old,  and  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod after  his  first  appearance,  caused  no  com- 
mon amount  of  curious  speculation  to  bestir 
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itself  amongst  the  neighbours.  In  the  first 
place,  the  child  was  clad  in  garments  of  far 
finer  material  and  workmanship  than  were  ever 
worn  by  children  born  in  the  class  of  life  to 
which  the  Freemans  belonged ;  in  the  second 
place,  no  one  could  tell — for  nobody  had 
seen — by  whom  the  child  was  brought,  and 
none  knew  whence  it  came  5  and  lastly,  Mrs. 
Freeman  appeared  resolutely  determined  that 
nobody  should  know.  Ambrose,  indeed,  when 
he  was  not  tearfully  bewailing  his  own  mani- 
fold sins  and  backslidings,  which  was  almost 
his  constant  custom  in  his  cups,  was  exces- 
sively cunning  and  cautious,  although  not  very 
consistent  in  his  relation  of  matters  of  fact. 
Thus,  at  one  time,  the  child  was  his  nephew, 
the  son  of  a  deceased  brother ;  at  another,  he 
was  a  poor  orphan  whose  father  had  been  an 
officer  killed  in  the  French  wars  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  whose  mother  was 
in  the  mad-house ;  and  sometimes  he  created  a 
diversion  by  remarking  that  a  man  was  not 
bound  to  criminate  himself,  and  cried  'hush!' 
significantly  when  his  wife  entered  the  room. 

Thus  was  I — for  I  was  that  child — consti- 
tuted son  to  any  imaginary  beings  that  might, 
from  time  to  time,  arise  upon  poor  drunken 
Freeman's   brain  \  now,  the  son  of  a  soldier, 
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then  of  a  civilian.  I  have  been  a  slip  from  the 
mercantile  stock  one  week,  and,  the  next,  have 
been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  clergy ;  and  I  de- 
voutly believe,  there  is  not  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion, or  class,  or  order  in  the  kingdom  to  which 
I  have  not,  through  Freeman's  agency,  been 
indebted  for  a  parent.  Ha  !  ha  !  he  shot  near 
the  mark  once  or  twice. 

Nature  had  planted  a  heart  in  the  bosom  of 
Ambrose  Freeman,  although,  perfectly  unaware 
of  its  existence,  he  himself  never  appealed  to  it. 
He  felt  a  becoming  respect  for  wealth  and  title ; 
and  for  those  who  possessed  them;  and  in- 
dulged a  strong  and  natural  contempt  for  the 
deadly  sin  of  poverty.  He  could  be  as  blind 
as  a  bat  when  a  pretty  fellow  slipt  a  couple  of 
pieces  into  his  hand,  and  as  deaf  as  a  beetle 
when  a  broken-down  tradesman  whispered 
something  into  his  ear  about  a  large  family 
and  the  horrors  of  a  prison.  Still,  I  have 
heard,  out  of  his  vocation,  when  the  man's 
natural  tendencies  had  fair  play,  it  might  be 
seen  that  he  was  merely  ignorant,  and  that  he 
would  have  felt  for  others,  if  he  had  been 
taught  to  do  so. 

Freeman  treated  me  with  singular  kindness, 
and  conceived  for  me  as  strong  an  affection  as 
he  was  capable  of  feeling  for  any  human  being. 
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This  might  happen  because  he  had  no  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  or  because  I  was  not  his 
own  child  or,  which  is  most  likely,  because 
Mrs.  Freeman  was  in  the  habit  of  subjecting 
me  to  very  barbarous  usage.  He  would  take 
me  abroad  on  Sundays  into  the  Mall  and  point 
out  to  me  the  great  folks  with  whom,  proba- 
bly, the  course  of  his  profession  had  made  him 
acquainted.  For  several  successive  years  he 
conveyed  me  to  May  Fair,  to  see  the  cele- 
brated Lady  Mary  dance  upon  the  tight  rope, 
and  to  partake  the  other  amusements  of  that 
once  delightful  resort ;  and  he  sometimes  in- 
troduced me  to  the  convivial  companionship 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  own  fraternity,  whose 
humour  it  was  to  plant  me  upon  the  table,  and 
to  recommend  to  me  the  solace  of  an  occa- 
sional whiff  and  the  stimulus  of  strong  beer. 

Nevertheless,  I  did  not  discover,  I  imagine, 
any  corresponding  amount  of  friendship  for 
Ambrose.  The  truth  is,  Freeman  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  being  kind  to  me,  but  would  take 
frequent  opportunities  when  he  was  drunk, 
which  was  nearly  every  night,  of  impressing 
upon  me  how  very  kind  he  was ;  how  exces- 
sively grateful  I  ought  to  be,  and  what  stre- 
nuous efforts  I  was  bound,  in  after  life,  to 
make  that  my  benefactor's  grey  hairs  should 
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not  stick  up  on  end  at  my  ingratitude,  but  be 
carefully  smoothed  down  by  the  hand  of  filial 
affection.  In  addition  to  this — I  have  often 
cursed  (for  boys  do  curse  in  their  way.  and 
their  curses  are  in  effect  very  like  the  male- 
dictions of  us  full-grown  sinners)  I  have  often 
cursed,  I  say,  the  officious  and  pernicious 
friendship  of  the  fellow.  He  frequently  fell 
upon  his  wife  when  he  discovered  that  she 
had  been  laying  hands  upon  me;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  as  I  felt  to  my  cost,  that 
I  got  a  more  malignant  drubbing  on  the  next 
clay,  when  my  protector  was  from  home  and 
unable,  therefore,  to  interfere  in  my  behalf. 

When  I  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  an 
event  befel  in  the  family,  which,  to  one  of  the 
parties  at  least,  was  of  no  common  importance. 
Freeman  was  apprized  that  entertainments  of 
more  than  ordinary  variety  were  about  to  take 
place  at  Hockley-in-the-Hole.  Besides  the 
usual  entertainments  of  cock-fighting,  prize- 
fighting and  bear-baiting,  a  bull  was  to  be  turned 
loose  with  fire-works  all  over  him,  and  a  mad 
ass  was  to  be  baited — temptations  which  Am- 
brose felt  himself  under  no  necessity  of  en- 
deavouring to  resist.  During  a  pause  in  these 
refined  performances,  Freeman  casting  his 
eyes  around,  descried  a  person  against  whom 
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he  had  in  his  pocket  a  writ  of  long  standing ; 
and  he,  accordingly — for  even  the  delights  of 
the  bear-garden  must  give  way  to  business — 
prepared  to  serve  it  upon  the  unconscious 
victim.  In  his  endeavour  to  do  so,  however, 
his  object  got  wind ;  and  some  unscrupulous 
enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  who  either 
had  reason  to  hold  the  class  of  which  Ambrose 
was  a  worthy  or  unworthy  member  in  abhor- 
rence, or  who  had  adopted  the  common  pre- 
judice against  the  body  in  general,  laid  hands 
upon  the  specimen  before  them,  and  bore  him 
away  in  triumph  to  a  contiguous  pump,  where 
he  underwent  a  cold  bath ; — no  novelty,  indeed ; 
but  which  transcended  all  former  water-works 
of  the  same  kind,  whether  in  his  experience  as 
to  himself,  or  in  his  remembrance  as  to  others. 
From  the  effects  of  this  ill-usage  Ambrose 
never  recovered.  A  cold  settled  upon  his 
lungs  and  fever  supervened ;  and  he  was  car- 
ried off— the  invariable  case  ! — just  at  the  time 
he  felt  he  could  be  least  spared,  and  precisely 
when  he  was  most  unwilling  to  depart.    \S 

I  have  hinted  at  Mrs.  Freeman's  inhumanity 
towards  me.  It  must  be  said  —but  whether  it 
extenuates  the  barbarity  of  the  woman's  con- 
duct, or  may  be  deemed  an  aggravation  of  it,  is 
a  question  hardly  worth  the  decision — that  she 
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really  did  not  know  who  my  parents  were — 
whether  they  were  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or 
simple,  living  or  dead.  I  had  been  com- 
mitted to  her  care  by  her  own  brother,  one 
James  Ludlow,  a  man  who  had  been  for  many 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Lady  Mason ;  and 
who  had  constantly  answered,  if  he  did  not 
satisfy  his  sister's  inquiries  respecting  my 
birth,  by  stating  that  I  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  mistress ;  that  there  were  reasons, 
why  I  should  bear,  as  I  had  borne,  the  name 
of  Freeman;  and  that  if  his  sister  was  con- 
tented to  restrain  her  curiosity  till  the  proper 
time  arrived,  she  would  probably  be  made  as 
wise  in  her  generation,  as  to  the  secret  in 
question,  as  any  other  of  the  children  of  men. 
Not  one  word  of  all  which  did  Mrs.  Freeman 
believe,  she  being  one  of  that  class  of  sagacious 
persons  whose  incredulity  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  information  furnished, 
and  who  are  never  so  certain  of  the  falsity  of  a 
story  as  when  there  appears  a  degree  of  proba- 
bility on  the  face  of  it. 

This  brother  of  hers,  Ludlow,  had  never 
cultivated  an  intimacy  with  Freeman ;  on  the 
contrary,  an  exceeding  distaste  of  each  others 
company  had  manifested  itself  upon  all  occa- 
sions   when   chance   brought    them  together. 
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Ludlow,  although  twenty  years  younger  than 
his  brother-in-law,  was  as  precise  and  formal 
as  the  other  was  irregular  and  diffuse ;  and  as 
his  predilections  seldom  led  him  to  the  ale- 
house, and,  when  they  did,  never  carried  him 
beyond  one  tankard,  Freeman  had  long  since 
abjured  him,  protesting  that  he  was  a  solemn 
and  sober  noodle  upon  whom  it  was  not  worth 
his  while  to  waste  his  company. 

Ludlow,  accordingly,  several  years  previously 
to  the  death  of  Freeman,  had  merely  made 
a  quarterly  call  upon  his  sister,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  into  her  hand  the  sum 
agreed  upon  for  my  keep,  and  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  my  school  and  clothing.  When, 
however,  the  obstacle  to  his  visits  was  re- 
moved, he  came  as  often  as  his  leisure  per- 
mitted ;  and  never  appeared  so  happy,  or  so 
little  miserable  (for  Ludlow  was  a  very  grave 
person,)  as  when  he  was  silently  drawing  from 
his  pocket,  and  dispensing  those  palatable 
presents,  which  of  all  others  are  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  children.  It  was  not  long  before  I 
became  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  my  disin- 
terested benefactor.  I  could  perceive  that  he 
had  gradually  acquired  an  influence  over  Mrs. 
Freeman,  which  he  exerted  in  my  behalf  with 
such  success  as,  in  a  few  months,  materially 
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decreased  the  amount  of  punishment  she  had 
been  wont  to  inflict  upon  me ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  away  altogether  with  an 
odious  and  troublesome  practice,  which  had 
nothing  but  custom  to  recommend  it,  I  entered 
into  a  tacit  compact  with  my  mother,  (for  so  I 
had  been  taught  to  call  her.)  that,  in  conside- 
ration of  certain  monies  to  be  placed  at  her 
disposal,  as  I,  from  time  to  time,  received  them 
from  Ludlow,  she,  on  her  part,  was  utterly  to 
relinquish  all  further  right  of  assault  and 
battery  upon  my  animal  structure.  Mrs.  Free- 
man was  not  unwilling  to  fall  into  this  arrange- 
ment; for,  by  the  time  I  had  attained  my 
tenth  year,  I  not  only  would  not  submit  pass- 
ively to  her  correction,  but  resisted  lustily 
both  with  hands  and  feet;  and  whenever  these 
combats  took  place,  might  more*  properly  be 
said  to  be  over  matched  than  conquered. 

One  day,  Ludlow  made  his  appearance  with 
a  very  uncommon  cheerfulness  of  aspect.  His 
sister  remarked  it. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  "  whether  you 
will  be  pleased  by  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  ;  but,  I  believe,  you  are  soon  to  lose  little 
Richard/' 

Mrs.  Freeman  first  held  up  her  hands,  and 
then  darted  a  long  finger  towards  me. 
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"  And  what,  in  mercy's  name,  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  boy,  now  ?" 

"  He  is  to  be  sent  to  St.  Albans  to  school." 

"St.  Albans  !"  cried  Mrs.  Freeman,  "where's 
that  ?  As  though  he  didn't  get  plenty  of 
learning  from  Old  Staines ;"  and  she  pushed 
me,  her  erudite  charge,  out  of  the  way.  "  He's 
too  much  for  me  with  his  books  and  his 
writing,  already.  I've  no  notion  of  teaching 
boys  so  much." 

"  But  somebody  else  has,"  said  Ludlow, 
drily.  "  And  Lady  Mason  wishes  to  see  him 
to-morrow  morning,  and  desires  that  you  will 
accompany  him." 

"  And  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  my  care 
and  pains,"  complained  Mrs.  Freeman  ;  "  after 
all  I've  done  for  him.  I'm  sure,  I've  been 
more  like  a  mother  to  him  than  anything  else. 
Ha  !  you  may  grin,  you  graceless  young  villain," 
and  she  held  forth  her  menacing  fist.  "  I've  only 
been  too  good  to  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Ludlow,  handing  her  a  written 
direction,  "  don't  be  later  than  eleven." 

u  Her  Ladyship  might  come  to  me,  T  think," 
muttered  Mrs.  Freeman,  placing  the  paper  in  a 
broken  tea-cup  on  the  mantel-piece ;  and  then, 
turning  suddenly  short  round,  "  I'll  tell  you 
what,  James  3    I  shall  make  so  bold  as  to  ask 
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her  Ladyship  who  are  the  child's  parents.  I 
won't  let  him  go  without  knowing; — no, 
indeed." 

"It  will  do  you  no  good,  that,"  returned 
Ludlow,  hastily,  K  but  much  harm.  If  you  ask 
any  questions  of  the  kind,  Martha,  Lady  Mason, 
I  know,  will  be  greatly  offended ;  and  will  do 
nothing  for  you.  She  does  intend  to  give  you 
something  very  handsome  for  your  care  of 
Richard." 

Mrs.  Freeman  pulled  out  the  sleeves  of  her 
gown,  and  twitching  at  the  bosom  of  it,  took  a 
seat. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  u  James  Ludlow,  you 
know  I  love  the  boy  as  my  own  ;  and — " 

"And  one  day,  perhaps,  will  be  told  to  whom 
he  belongs,"  interrupted  her  brother. 

u  Ah  !  one  day !  a  day  I  shall  never  see,  I 
doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Freeman,  with  a  forced  sigh. 
"  Come  hither,  Dick." 

I  approached.  She  tenderly  took  my  head 
between  her  two  hands,  and  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  gazed  at  me,  her  head  fondly  jerked 
on  one  side.  That  done,  she  advanced  her 
shaking  visage  towards  me  till  her  nose  touched 
mine,  and  saluted  me  in  a  sort  of  rapture. 
"  Bless  you,  my  Dick,  must  I  part  with  you  Y* 
and  a  stare  and  a  gulp  followed. 
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I  had  too  much  cause  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  Mrs.  Freeman's  affection,  to  be  at  all  moved 
by  this  unwonted  exhibition.  Not  so,  Ludlow, 
who,  watery-eyed  fellow  !  was  deeply  affected, 
and  who,  wringing  his  sister's  hand,  assured 
her  that  I  was  going  where  I  would  be  well 
taken  care  of,  and  where  I  should  be  made  a 
bright  man ;  and  that  hereafter  she  would  see 
reason  to  be  proud  of  me. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  woman  and  I — 
she  arrayed  in  her  best  available  apparel,  and 
I  combed  out  and  soaped,  till  my  face  was  as 
stiff  and  shiny  as  a  vizard-mask,  held  our  im- 
portant way  towards  the  court  end  of  the  town, 
and  in  due  time  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of 
Lady  Mason.  We  were  received  by  Ludlow, 
who  ushered  us  in  silence  up  a  broad  flight  of 
stairs,  and  thence  into  a  magnificent  apartment, 
telling  us  to  wait  there  till  he  apprized  his  mis- 
tress of  our  arrival.  Mrs.  Freeman  was  not  a 
little  daunted  by  the  splendour  of  the  place, 
and  though  ready  to  drop,  as  she  said,  (and  so 
was  I,)  would  not  permit  either  herself,  or  me 
to  occupy  one  of  those,  "  Lawk  ha  mercy ! 
what  heavenly  chairs." 

"  What  heaps  of  chany !  Dick,"  she  said, 
gazing  wonderingly  around.  "  I  wonder  where 
it  all  comes  from  ?     Tables  covered  with  it — 
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two  buffets  full  of  it,  mantel-piece  crowded 
with  it !  Goggles  !  Dick/'  (a  favourite  word 
of  hers,  "  goggles.")  "  I  wonder  what  they 
call  those  two  green  animals,  one  in  each 
corner,  holding  up  their  heads,  with  their 
mouths  open,  and  their  eyes  shut,  to  see  what 
God  will  send  'em,  I  suppose.  A  poor  chance, 
I  doubt,  ugly  beasts  !  Well,  it's  good  of  5em, 
if  they  have  such  ill-favoured  creatures  in 
foreign  parts,  only  to  send  their  likenesses  here. 
Hush  !  here  she  comes,  I  think/' 

The  door  opened,  and  a  lady  of  venerable 
aspect  entered  the  room,  partly  supported  by 
a  stick,  and  leaning  on  Ludlow's  arm.  He 
carefully  led  her  to  her  seat,  and  declining  his 
head,  appeared  to  receive  her  commands. 

"  You  may  bring  him  to  me,  now,"  I  heard 
her  say. 

Ludlow  took  me  by  the  hand.  His  own 
trembled  as  he  whispered,  "  Come  to  Lady 
Mason,  my  dear ;  she  wishes  to  see  you,"  and 
he  placed  me  by  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

"  Good  heavens  !  how  like — how  very  like, 
Mr.  Ludlow  !  do  you  not  perceive  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, shrinking,  as  it  were,  from  me. 

Ludlow  with  glistening  eyes,  and  bowing 
silently  assented. 

"  Oh,  my  sweet  fellow,  my  poor  dear  child  !" 
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resumed  her  Ladyship,  "  what  a  fate  is  yours  I 
— and  mine/'  she  added,  somewhat  wildly, 
smoothing  my  hair  back  from  my  forehead,  and 
gazing  upon  me  intently.  Tears  presently 
gushed  from  her  eyes  :  she  clasped  me  fer- 
vently to  her  bosom ;  and  her  head  sinking 
upon  my  small  shoulder,  she  sobbed  aloud. 

This  was  so  different  a  scene  from  any  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed,  that  my  heart 
wTas  melted.  I  lifted  up  my  voice,  and  would 
have  blubbered  in  right  earnest,  but  was 
checked  by  the  upraised  fist  of  Mrs.  Freeman, 
who  with  hideous  but  intelligible  grimaces 
commanded  me  to  desist. 

Lady  Mason,  after  some  time,  recovered  her 
calmness,  and  wiped  away  my  tears  with  her 
handkerchief.  "  My  love  is  a  very  good  boy, 
is  he  not  ?  I  know  he  is/5  she  said  with  a 
faint  smile. 

My  reply  was  such  as  may  be  expected  ; — I 
answered  that  I  was. 

"  Our  Richard  is  a  very  good  boy  ?"  in- 
quired her  Ladyship,  addressing  Mrs.  Free- 
man, who,  thus  appealed  to,  came  forward  with 
many  bobs  and  curtseys. 

"  Why,  your  good  Ladyship,"  replied  Mrs. 
Freeman,  mincingly,  "  I  can't  but  say  he  is  in 
general  a  very  good  young  gentleman,  but — " 
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"  But  what?"  said  her  Ladyship. 

"Why,  ma'am,  Master  Richard  is  such  a  spirit 
— so  passionate-like,  and  won't  bear  control." 

Lady  Mason  directed  a  glance  at  Ludlow, 
and  shook  her  head  with  a  slight  shrug.  6t  But 
he  is  going  to  school,"  she  said,  turning  to  me, 
"  where  he  will  learn  how  wicked  it  is  to  give 
way  to  his  passions.  He  will  be  taught  better 
there ;  for  he  is  to  be  a  gentleman,  one  of  these 
days/' 

u  Do  you  hear  that,  Master  Richard  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Freeman.  u  I'm  sure  you  ought  to  go 
down  on  your  knees  for  such  a  goodness. 
Make  your  best  bow  to  her  Ladyship." 

I  did  so,  and  was  withdrawn  by  Ludlow  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  A  long  conversa- 
tion ensued  between  Lady  Mason,  and  Mrs. 
Freeman,  during  which  my  ears  detected  the 
chinking  of  gold.  When  it  broke  up,  the  face 
of  "my  mother"  shone  luminously;  and  she 
came  towards  me,  and  embraced  me,  with  an 
affectionate  fervour,  which  I  not  only  did  not 
return,  but  tried  my  utmost  to  avoid. 

When  Ludlow  led  me  towards  his  Lady  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  leave,  she  almost  stifled 
me  with  kisses,  made  me  promise  that  I  would 
be  the  best  and  cleverest  boy  in  the  world, 
repeated  her  assurance  that  I  was  one  day  to 
be  a  gentleman,   and   placed   in   my  hand   a 
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guinea,  with  an  injunction  against  spending  too 
much  of  it  at  once.  We  were  then  taken  down 
to  Ludlow's  private  room,  where  refreshment 
was  provided  for  us  ;  and  where  Mrs.  Freeman 
once  more  pressed  her  brother  very  hard  for  an 
explanation  touching  the  mystery  of  my  birth, 
but  without  success. 

"  Goggles,  lad,"  said  she,  squeezing  my  ear, 
"  you're  somebody,  at  all  events, — I  see  that 
plain  enough  ;  and  may  at  last  come  to  be  the 
owner  of  this  fine  house,  and  all  it  contains ; 
and  there's  plenty  of  one  thing  and  another,  I 
doubt." 

I  had  my  own  thoughts  upon  the  subject; 
and  looked,  I  believe,  at  Ludlow,  as  though  I 
had.     He  was  slightly  disconcerted. 

"You  heard  what  Lady  Mason  told  Richard," 
he  said,  addressing  his  sister.  u  I  can  say  no 
more." 

"  You  can,  if  you  will,"  retorted  Mrs.  Free- 
man. 

"  I  won't  then.5' 

"  Ah  \"  cried  Mrs.  Freeman,  rising,  u  ob- 
stinate as  a  pig.5' 

(i  You  will  remember,"  said  Ludlow,  "  that 
you  are  not  to  inform  your  neighbours  where 
Richard  is  gone.  That  you  faithfully  promised 
her  Ladyship,  you  know ;  and  on  that  de- 
pends— " 
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"  I  can  keep  a  secret,  I  hope,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Freeman,  hastily.  "  When  anything  is 
to  be  kept  secret,  I'm  above  letting  it  be 
known." 

"  Obstinate  as  a  pig,  then,  I  suppose,'5  re- 
turned Ludlow. 

"  You  have  me  there,"  said  his  sister,  with 
a  sportive  slap  on  the  shoulder.  "  Well,  her 
Ladyship  is  very  much  of  the  lady,  I  must  say 
that  of  her,  and  has  done  what's  handsome  by 
me.  Come  along,  Dick,  you're  very  like  some- 
body, it  seems  :  a  pity  any  one  should  be  like 
you;  and  there's  a  secret  for  you." 

Lady  Mason's  guinea  was  too  fresh  in  my 
pocket,  to  suffer  me  to  take  offence  at  any  ill- 
conditioned  jests  at  my  expense.  I  contented 
myself,  therefore,  by  making  a  wide-mouthed 
grin,  as  she  turned  her  back,  and  by  a  farcical 
imitation  of  her  gait  and  gesture,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded through  the  hall. 

Ludlow  accompanied  us  home  in  a  coach, 
and  in  the  afternoon  took  me  to  several  shops, 
where  such  articles  of  clothing  were  ordered  as 
were  necessary  to  my  genteel  appearance  at 
school;  and  it  was  arranged  that  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  he  was  to  call  for  me,  for  the 
purpose  of  escorting  me  to  St.  Albans. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


RICHARD    SAVAGE   AT   SCHOOL. 


Already,  I  almost  repent  me  of  the  task  I 
have  entailed  upon  myself.  Altogether  unused 
to  this  species  of  literary  composition.  I  feel  as 
though  I  should  never  kindle  in  it.  A  couplet 
that  stings,  or  a  verse  that  resounds,  or  even 
tinkles,  delights  the  mind,  or,  at  least,  satisfies 
the  ear ;  poetry  is  a  garden  in  which  a  man  sets] 
the  best  flowers  he  can  procure ;  but  this  is  \ 
downright  hay-making.  How  I  shall  manage 
the  a  he  saids,"  and  the  "  she  saids,"  as  the 
vulgar  say — the  carte  and  tierce  of  conversa- 
tion, I  know  not.  Nevertheless,  I  must  on ; 
so,  with  a  large  brush  and  a  wide  canvass,  I 
resume  my  fresco  painting. 

Ludlow  made  his  appearance  punctually  on 
the  morning  appointed  for  my  departure,  and 
tenderly  released  me  from  the  affectionate  gripe 
of  Mrs.  Freeman,  who,  now  that  I  was  about 
to  leave  her  for  ever,  discovered  agreeable 
qualities  and  social  virtues  in  me,  of  which 
neither  herself  nor  her  charge  had  heretofore 
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been  conscious.  We  left  her  in  tears,  genuine 
or  spurious,  I  know  not ;  and  making  the  best 
of  our  way  to  the  inn,  took  our  seats  in  the 
coach  and  were  in  due  time  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  our  destination. 

Ludlow  ordered  dinner  at  the  Nag's  Head, 
at  which  we  had  been  set  down,  and  a  pint 
of  burnt  sherry  for  immediate  consumption, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  coffee-room.  And  here, 
having  first  explained  that  the  two  fat  elderly 
maiden  ladies  in  the  coach — sisters  he  sup- 
posed— had  so  "gallowed"  his  brains  with  their 
incessant  tattle,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
ought  to  say,  or  how  he  ought  to  say  it,  the 
worthy  creature  earnestly  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  bestowed  upon  me  an  unaccustomed 
quantity  of  very  good  advice,  which  I  gratefully 
received,  and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  confess, 
went  hand  in  hand  with  my  very  good  intentions 
to  the  place  appointed,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the 
reception  of  those  moral  superfluities. 

Dinner  being  ended,  and  the  afternoon 
drawing  on  apace,  Ludlow  went  forth  and 
secured  the  services  of  a  round-faced  rustic, 
upon  whose  impregnable  skull  my  trunk  was 
placed,  and  under  whose  guidance  we  found 
ourselves,  in  a  short  time,  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Burridge. 
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The  pedagogue  was  at  home  and  at  leisure, 
for  it  was  half-holiday — and  sent  word  out 
that  we  were  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence. 
When  we  entered  the  apartment,  we  beheld 
a  gigantic  figure  reclined  almost  horizontally 
in  a  very  large  chair.  He  was  smoking  a 
pipe  and  had,  it  would  seem,  recently  divested 
himself  of  an  enormous  rusty  periwig,  which 
lay  clutched  in  his  huge  fist  upon  the  table. 
He  regarded  us  in  silence  for  some  moments, 
through  the  smoky  veil  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  then  rising  leisurely,  he  laid 
aside  his  pipe  and  came  towards  us. 

"  This  letter,  sir,"  said  Ludlow,  "  will 
explain  for  what  purpose  I  wait  upon  you," 
handing  it  to  him. 

"  A  letter — eh  !"  said  Burridge,  whipping 
a  pair  of  spectacles  out  of  his  waiscoat  pocket, 
and  jerking  them  on  the  bridge  of  his 
nose. 

"  Let's  see — Francis  Burridge,  Esquire — 
Esquire  !"  and  he  gave  a  loud  whistle.  "  Ah  ! 
well — very  good — just  so  P'  he  added,  at 
intervals,  as  he  hastily  perused  the  letter. 

"  This  tells  me,"  said  he,  holding  the 
letter  from  him,  u  that  I  am  to  take  this 
little  fellow — what's  his  name  ?  Richard  Free- 
man, under  my  care — under  my  tuition/' 
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Ci  Yes,  sir,"  said  Ludlow. 

"  And  that  he  is  to  remain  with  me  during 
the  holidays  r"  Ludlow  bowed. 

"  That  implies  that  the  lad's  parents  are 
dead ;  is  it  so  ?" 

"  I  believe  they  are/'  replied  Ludlow 
hesitating. 

u  Ah  !  not  certain  ?''  said  Burridge  ;  u  per- 
haps there's  more  life  than  death  in  the 
matter,  eh:'' 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  replied  Ludlow 
disconcerted. 

"  Ah  !  well !"  returned  Burridge,  <:  who  is 
Henrietta  Mason  ?" 

"  My  Lady,"  replied  Ludlow,  "  the  Lady 
Mason." 

ei  The  Lady  Mason  ! — oh  !  I  beg  her  pardon," 
cried  Burridge  with  a  low  bow,  "  that's  it ; 
I  always  bow  to  a  title."  He  rang  the  bell. 
"  Bring  some  wine,"  as  the  servant  entered. 

Ludlow  began  to  plead  head-ache,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  familiar  hand  of  Burridge  upon 
his  mouth. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  when  the  wine  was 
put  on  the  table,  "  I  crave  pardon — your 
name  ?" 

"  Ludlow,  sir.'' 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ludlow,"  and  he  slapped  his 
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brawny  leg,  "  let  us  drink  to  the  speedy 
progress  of  our  young  student;  and  we'll  give 
him  a  glass  too,  to  damp  him  down,  as  printers 
do  their  paper,  before  he  goes  into  the  press. 
Let  us  hope  he'll  contain  something  good  when 
he  comes  out  of  it." 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed/-  said  Ludlow,  earnestly, 
setting  down  his  glass.  "  Will  you  forgive 
me  ?"  he  resumed  after  a  pause,  (i  but  I  trust — 
I  feel  no  doubt — indeed,  I  know  that  he  will 
be  treated  kindly.  I  am,  sir,"  and  poor  Lud- 
low smiled  with  a  kind  of  mournful  humility, 
u  I  am  greatly  attached  to  him." 

Mr.  Burridge  raised  his  black  brows,  and 
gazed  into  the  meek  countenance  of  the  other. 
"  Ah  !  well — you  like  him  f  he  remarked,  at 
length.  6e  Why,  yes,  we  shall  treat  him  kindly 
enough,  I  dare  say.  We  keep  a  school,  Ludlow, 
not  a  slaughter-house  ; — we  are  not  cannibals, 
but  christians  ;  men,  not  monsters.  But,  sir," 
and  here  he  shook  his  finger  in  the  air,  u  Mr. 
Shakspeare,  an  author  strangely  neglected  in 
these  our  times,  albeit,  the  greatest  genius 
that  ever  appeared  in  England,  except  Milton, 
and  in  all,  save  sublimity,  he  surpasses  even 
that  stupendous  genius — Mr.  Shakspeare  has 
proposed  this  question, — '  Treat  a  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts,  and  who  shall  escape 
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whipping  ?'  Now,  sir,  if  that  be  true,  and  I 
believe  it  is/'  winking  his  eye  knowingly, 
and  pointing  with  his  thumb  over  to  me, 
"  dy'e  think  the  boys  ought  to  go  scot 
free,  eh  }" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Ludlow ;  "  do  you  hear 
what  Mr.  Burridge  says,  Richard  ?  You  must 
take  care.'' 

"  So  he  will,"  cried  Burridge,  putting  on 
his  periwig.  "The  truth  is,  the  temples  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  c  bosom'd  high  in  tufted 
trees ;' — birch  trees,  Mr.  Ludlow;  and  I  never 
knew  a  boy  yet  who  could  find  his  way  to 
those  temples  without  going  through  those 
trees.  But  come,  Dick,  take  leave  of  your 
friend  ;  he  is  anxious  to  go." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Burridge  hummed  the  end 
of  an  old  song,  which  I  afterwards  discovered 
was  the  only  one  ever  committed  to  memory 
by  that  gentleman,  and  taking  a  turn  or  two, 
left  the  room. 

"  Not  anxious  to  go,  dear  Richard/5  said 
Ludlow,  slipping  half-a-guinea  into  my  hand, 
and  kissing  my  forehead;  "but  if  I  stayed 
longer,  I  should  not  reach  London  to-night. 
God  bless  you  !  Remember  me,  kindly,  will 
you?  It  shall  not  be  long  before  I  see  you 
again." 

c  2 
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My  heart  was  heavy  when  my  only  friend 
left  me;  and  when  I  heard  the  street  door 
fairly  close  "upon  him,  I  began  to  weep.  Bur- 
ridge  surprised  me  in  this  dismal  plight. 

"  What !  whimpering  ?v  said  he.  "  Cease 
wailing  and  gnashing,  my  young  Heraclitus  : 
we  shall  soon  be  very  good  friends,  I  dare  say. 
Here,  take  heart,  and  another  glass  of  wine, 
and  leave  crying  to  girls  who  have  knocked 
their  dolls'  heads  off,  and  can't  put  them  on 
again.  There!  a  laugh  becomes  you  much 
better.  Now,  what  do  you  say,  my  man?" 
and,  my  head  between  his  hands,  he  lifted 
me  on  to  a  chair.  "  Who  has  been  giving 
you  the  rudiments — where  have  you  been  to 
school  ?" 

"  With  Old  Staines,"  said  I. 

"  Old  Staines  !  ah  !  well — let's  see  what 
hue  your  mind  has  acquired  from  old  Staines." 

Here  he  put  a  variety  of  questions  to  me, 
touching  my  advancement  in  English  grammar, 
my  answers  to  which  were  clearly  far  from 
satisfactory ;  for  he  knitted  his  brows  and 
shook  his  head  in  token  of  disapproval,  and 
with  a  protruded  lip  stood  for  a  while  in 
meditation. 

"Ah!  well!— well?  No— ill,"  he  said,  at 
length,  "very  ill — very  ill,  indeed.     What  was 
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the  name  ?"  he  continued,  suddenly  turning  to 
me,  "  of  the  Boeotian,  eh  ?  the  blundering 
bumpkin — the  brute  who  taught  you  all  he 
knew,  and  couldn't  help  it,  eh  ?** 

"  Old  Staines/'  I  repeated. 

"Old  Staines!"  echoed  Burridge,  throwing  up 
his  arms.  "  Dicky  Freeman,  such  old  stains 
— old  blots,  rather — ought  to  be  expunged 
from  creation.  But,  come  with  me  ;  we'll 
begin  to-morrow  to  rub  out  those  old  stains/' 

So  saying,  he  swung  me  with  one  arm  from 
the  chair  in  a  volant  circle,  and  taking  my 
hand  in  his,  led  me  into  the  school  room. 

"  Metcalfe/*  said  he,  addressing  a  dingy  old 
fellow,  begrimed  with  snuff  from  nose  to  knees, 
who  was  seated  at  a  desk  mending  pens. 
ie  Call  the  boys  out  of  the  play-ground.  Bid 
them  come  hither — all  of  them — instantly.'* 

Metcalfe  passed  his  hands  along  his  shiny 
galligaskins,  and  then  flapped  his  paunch 
vigorously,  causing  a  cloud  of  dust  to  fly  out  of 
his  waistcoat,  and  rising  with  a  grunt,  made 
leisurely  for  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

"  Stand  you  here,  Freeman/*  said  Burridge, 
planting  me  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated  desk, 
which  he  ascended. 

Presently,   in  straggled  a  number  of  boys 
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of  various  sizes,  ages  and  appearance,  who, 
catching  the  masters  eye,  as  he  stood  towering 
before  them,  ranged  themselves  in  something 
like  order  and  awaited  his  speech,  which, 
prefaced  by  a  terrific  monitory  smiting  on  the 
desk  with  a  large  wooden  ruler,  ran  in  pretty 
nearly  these  words  :  — 

"Young  gentlemen;  ah!  well!  young  gen- 
tlemen, for  so  you  are,  or  rather,  for  so  I 
mean  to  make  you — behold  this  young  fellow- 
student  whom  I  here  present  to  you.  He  is 
strange,  and  shy,  and,  no  doubt,  not  a  little 
disconcerted  at  present ;  be  it  yours  to  console, 
to  enliven,  to  encourage  him.  Cheer  him,  my 
brave  fellows,  cheer  him,  my  good  lads.  Be 
at  once  the  rule  and  the  example  of  good 
manners.  He's  but  a  little  lad,  you  see — make 
much  of  him  (Pshaw  !  little — make  much — very 
poor  that !)  In  short,  since  I  constantly  incul- 
cate kindness,  humanity  and  politeness,  do 
show,  though  it  be  for  the  first  time,  that  I 
have  not  laboured  in  vain." 

This  address  being  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
Mr.  Burridge,  descended  from  his  desk.  "  Go 
amongst  them,  Dick,"  said  he  with  a  singu- 
larly sweet  and  benevolent  smile,  patting  me 
on  the  head, — "  and  make  as  many  friends  as 
you  can.     Metcalfe,  I  want  you.     Follow  me 
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to  my  study/'  and  he  stalked  away  ;  the  dingy 
usher  having  gone  through  the  same  manual 
operations  as  before,  following  at  a  humble 
distance. 

Burridge's  speech,  delivered,  as  it  had  been, 
in  the  most  persuasive  manner  a  remarkably 
sonorous  voice  could  adopt,  encouraged  me 
greatly.  I  advanced,  therefore,  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  proceeded  to  scan  the  coun- 
tenances of  my  school-fellows  with  a  view  of 
striking  up  a  friendship  with  one  or  more  of 
them.  I  had  not  stood  long  thus,  however, 
when  a  pull  of  my  hair,  from  behind,  caused 
me  to  start  round  with  indignant  surprise.  My 
eyes  lighted  upon  a  row  of  faces  of  singular 
gravity,  with  a  hand  over  each  mouth  as  of 
philosophical  speculation.  As  I  turned  scowl- 
ing from  these  grave  Muftis,  hopeless  of  de- 
tecting the  delinquent,  a  second  visitation  of 
the  same  nature  awakened  my  fury,  and  turn- 
ing short  upon  my  heel,  with  a  rapid  swing  of 
my  arm,  I  prostrated  a  small  wretch,  upon 
whose  upturned  visage  still  lingered  a  slight 
vestige  of  mischievous  glee  which  was  instan- 
taneously succeeded  by  a  look  of  woe.  The 
lamentations  of  this  victim  opened  the  throats 
of  the  smaller  fry.  "  He  won't  fight." — 
"  He  daren't  fight.5'— "  What's  his  name  ?"  re- 
sounded on  all  sides. 
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"I  say,  you  sir,"  cried  a  boy  older  and 
taller  than  myself,  strutting  briskly  up  to  me — 
"  What's  your  name  ?" 

"  Go  it,  Sinclair — that's  it,  Sinclair,"  shout- 
ed the  ingenuous  youths. 

(Boys  are  the  generous,  noble,  high-minded 
beings  their  grandmothers  inspire  philosophers 
to  call  them.) 

"  What's  your  name,  I  tell  you  ?"  repeated 
Sinclair. 

"  Richard  Freeman,"  said  I,  sturdily. 

"  Well — have  you  a  mind  to  fight  V9 

"  Any  one  of  my  own  size,"  I  answered  ; 
"  and  I  should  like  to  catch  the  coward  that 
pulled  my  hair  just  now." 

Although  I  said  this  readily  and  resolutely 
enough,  a  sense  of  my  unfriended  condition 
lay  heavy  at  my  heart,  and  mingled  grief  and 
rage  arose  into  my  throat.  I  would  have 
averted  my  head  to  conceal  the  tears  that 
sprang  to  my  eyes ;  but  at  this  moment,  a  tap 
on  the  shoulder  engaged  my  attention.  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  a  boy  about  Sinclair's  age. 
He  kindly  took  me  by  the  hand. 

"  I'm  Gregory — Tom  Gregory,"  said  he  ; 
"never  mind  them — I'll  stand  by  you  !" 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sinclair  had  been  taking 
counsel  with  his  companions. 

"  I'll  see  what  he's  made  of,"  he  observed 
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as  he  broke  from  them,  sagaciously  nodding 
his  head.  Thereupon,  the  young  gentleman, 
in  a  kind  of  dance,  receded  a  few  paces  and, 
with  this  tongue  between  his  teeth,  and  one 
eye  cocked  as  though  to  enable  him  to  take  a 
surer  aim,  he  advanced  towards  me  in  the  same 
lively  manner,  and  struck  me  across  the  face 
with  his  open  hand. 

Two  boys,  with  very  good  intentions,  in- 
stantly seized  me  by  the  arms. 

"  You  are  no  match  for  him  ; — don't  fight 
him,"  said  they. 

But,  had  he  been  the  devil's  own  imp  I  had 
flown  upon  him  for  that.  Bursting  from  their 
hold,  I  rushed  headlong  upon  my  assailant, 
and  dealt  him  such  a  blow  upon  the  under  jaw 
as,  had  he  not  withdrawn  his  insolent  tongue 
might,  perhaps,  have  abridged  it.  As  it  was, 
he  recoiled,  with  an  expression  of  face  almost 
pitiable. 

"  Enough,''  said  Tom  Gregory  interposing  ; 
'-well  done,  Freeman.  Sinclair,  you  are  a 
coward  to  strike  a  boy  younger  than  your- 
self." 

"  I'll  fight  him,"  said  I,  going  up  to  him.  I 
remembered  to  have  taken  down  such  an  ig- 
noble swaggerer  once  before,  who  had  inter- 
fered with  my  amusements  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
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Fields.  K  Have  you  a  mind  to  fight  ?"  re- 
peating his  words. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  he  replied. 

No  more.  Two  detachments  of  lads  seized 
upon  us  severally,  and  hurried  us  into  the 
play-ground,  behind  a  large  elm-tree,  and  set 
face  to  face,  we  began  to  bruise  each  other 
without  ceremony. 

Sinclair  proved  himself  to  be  no  coward,  or 
perhaps,  shame  did  the  work  of  courage ;  but 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  noble  science  to 
which  the  renowned  Mr.  Broughton,  before  I 
left  London,  lent  such  additional  lustre.  He 
lacked,  also,  my  activity  and  quickness  of  ma- 
nual retort;  so  that,  after  a  prolonged  com- 
bat, in  which  many  blows  were  exchanged, 
three  black  eyes  were  given,  and  much  blood 
was  shed,  he  gave  in,  and  reluctantly  proclaimed 
me  the  conqueror. 

I  have  no  wish  to  moralize  over  the  instabi- 
lity of  human  friendship  at  this  early  stage  of 
my  history.  I  shall  have  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  doing  so  hereafter.  Suffice  it,  nearly 
all  Sinclair's  friends  now  became  mine ;  and 
they  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  unworthy 
purpose  of  urging  him  to  tyrannize  over  an 
unoffending  boy,  hoping  that  he  might  succeed, 
were  the  first  to  desert  him  on  the  failure  of 
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his  enterprize.  Of  such  boys  are  the  men 
made  who  have  a  hand  in  making  misan- 
thropes, and  madmen,  and  philosophers;  and 
who  call  me,  and  who  will  continue  to  do  so 
till  I  am  forgotten,  a  scurvy  fellow,  a  vagabond, 
a  villain ;  and  who  are  very  precise,  and  cor- 
rect, and  honest  and  "  all  that" — and  all  this, 
too — poor,  rich,  pitiful  rogues. 

When  the  battle  was  ended,  we  removed 
from  under  the  elm-tree  to  a  more  open  space, 
and  our  adherents  bestirred  themselves  in 
fetching  water  from  an  adjoining  pump  to 
clear  our  disfigured  faces,  and  ascertain  the 
real  amount  of  our  respective  injuries.  While 
we  were  thus  engaged,  forming  a  mute  but 
busy  circle,  a  darkness  suddenly,  and  for  a 
moment,  "  overcame  us  like  a  summer  cloud,'5 
and  something,  expanding  as  it  descended,  fell 
in  the  midst  of  us.  It  was  the  master's  rusty 
periwig !  A  number  of  eyes  were  instantly 
cast  upward  towards  a  well-known  window  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  at  which  the  prodigious 
visage  of  Burridge  was  disclosed  with  a  cruel 
calmness  upon  it,  brimful  of  a  coming  tem- 
pest. The  major  portion  of  boys  forthwith  dis- 
persed themselves  in  all  directions,  assuming 
as  they  went  their  ways,  various  airs  of  indif- 
ference, as   though   the  matter  in   hand   had 
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only  just  before  engaged  their  passing  atten- 
tion. The  chief  accessaries,  however,  stood 
fixed — spell-bound. 

"You/5  cried  Burridge,  addressing  Gre- 
gory who  had  constituted  himself  my  second, 
"  you  take  up  that,"  pointing  to  the  porten- 
tous mass  of  hair,  "  and  with  Dixon,  Sinclair 
and  Freeman,  come  instantly  to  my  room.'5 
This  said,  the  face  was  withdrawn. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Freeman,"  said  Gregory 
who  had  a  spice  of  the  wag  in  his  composition, 
lifting  the  wig  from  the  ground,  and  placing  it 
on  his  own  head,  "  we're  in  the  right,  at  all 
events.  Come  along;"  and  away  we  went, 
Sinclair  and  Dixon  crawling  ruefully  behind. 

Burridge  looked  plaguy  gloomy  as  we  came 
into  his  presence — his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  and  his  legs 
apart,  stretched  out  to  their  full  length. 

"Ah!  well!  these  are  doings — not  pretty, 
but  ugly  doings/'  said  he,  "  Tell  me,  you,  Gre- 
gory, how  this  face-mauling  fell  out :" 

Hereat,  Gregory  furnished  a  plain  and  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  whole  transaction. 

"  And  why  did  you  permit  this  great  lad  to 
fight  this  little  one  ?*'  demanded  Burridge, 
when  the  other  had  concluded. 

"  Because,  I  hoped  he  would  thrash  him, 
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and  thought  he  could,'5  answered  Gregory, 
"and  because  if  he  hadn't,  I  would  have  done 
it  for  him." 

The  master  pressed  his  lips  together  with 
his  fingers.  "  Leave  the  room,  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  stern  voice ;  Ck  I  will  speak  to  you 
another  time." 

"  And  you/'  he  continued,  turning  to  Dixon, 
u  you  go  after  him ;  but,  slowly,  and  as  much 
like  a  hound  as  you  can.  You'll  improve  at 
it,  in  time.  I  shall  not  speak  to  you  again. 
Speak  to  yourself:  ask  yourself  which  of  the 
two  is  the  greater  poltroon,  you  or  Sinclair ;" 
and  taking  him  by  the  ear,  he  guided  him  to 
the  door. 

"  As  for  you,  Sinclair,  what  pains  have  you 
taken  for  a  sound  thrashing !  If  Freeman 
hadn't  given  you  a  cuffing,  Gregory  would;  or, 
if  Gregory  hadn't,  I  should :  you  went  upon 
three  chances,  and  the  first  proved  a  certainty. 
Sneak  hence ;  and  when  you  can  bear  to 
look  at  your  own  face,  perhaps  you  may 
be  able  to  look  into  Freeman's ;  and  then  I 
hope  you  will  beg  his  pardon.  Go  away — go 
away." 

Sinclair  departed,  muttering  a  sentence,  of 
which  "  I  won't,  /  know,''  was  all  that  reached 
mv  ear. 
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"But,  what  is  this?'5  cried  Burridge  with 
an  awfully  severe  look — "you  are  a  fighter, 
are  you,  Mister  Richard  Freeman  ? — a  Dares, 
a  mauler  j  an  Entellus,  a  bruiser,  eh  ?" 

"I  wouldn't  have  fought,  sir/'  I  replied, 
"  only  he  struck  me  first." 

"  Struck  you  first  I"  exclaimed  Burridge,  in 
a  terrible  tone. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  nothing  daunted ;  "  and 
wasn't  I  right  ?  Wouldn't  you  have  done  the 
same,  sir,  if  it  had  been  you?" 

Burridge  walked  to  the  window.  "  Yes,  by 
G — ,  yes,  I  believe  I  should,"  he  said  between 
his  teeth.  "  I  rather  think  I  should."  He 
turned  quickly  round.  "  Bless  your  black  eye 
and  your  swollen  nose,"  he  cried,  "you  are  a 
fellow  of  fire,  Dick.  That  spirit  of  yours  will 
either  make  or  mar  you.  Go  along  to  the 
school-room.  You  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  lasting  peace  there,  Dick." 

And  so  I  found  I  had.  Thenceforth  it  was 
tolerably  smooth  water  with  me,  ruffled  at 
intervals  by  Sinclair,  who  could  wrangle,  and 
was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  half  applicable 
bluster,  and  who  maintained  a  servile  crew  of 
backers ;  but  he  never  hazarded  an  open  quar- 
rel. Perfectly  conscious  of  the  advantage  I 
had  gained,  I  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  my 
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contempt  and  defiance  of  him  ;  and  upon  all 
occasions  bore  myself  as  one  who  desired 
nothing  better  than  an  opportunity  of  repeat- 
ing the  chastisement  I  had  inflicted  upon  him. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  made  rapid  progress  in 
my  studies,  and  secured  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  Burridge,  who  descanted  upon  my 
qualifications  to  Ludlow,  when  he  came  to  see 
me,  which  was  usually  once  a  quarter,  with  an 
earnestness  and  a  warmth  that  made  the  tears 
trickle  down  the  poor  fellow's  face. 

Mrs.  Freeman  had  died  about  two  years 
after  my  establishment  at  St.  Albans.  This 
calamity  (as  I  heard  it  was)  to  her,  was  but 
small  grief  to  me.  I  had  never  loved,  or  even 
liked  the  woman.  She  had  from  my  infancy, 
impressed  upon  my  mind  the  fact  that  she 
was  no  mother  of  mine ;  and  her  conduct  to- 
wards me  had  rendered  that  impression 
indelible.  She  had  never  treated  me  like  a 
mother.  What  have  I  written?  She  had 
never  treated  me  like  a  mother  ?  Let  it  stand  ; 
although  it  is  not  altogether  true.  I  pro- 
ceed. 

As  I  grew  older,  it  was  not  unusual  with  me, 
in  my  leisure  hours,  to  ponder  over  my  future 
probable  destination;  but  the  one  difficulty 
presented  itself  at  the  outset,  and  brought  to 
nothing   every   conclusion  at  which  I   sought 
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thirdly  to  arrive.  "  Who  am  I  ?"  was  the  con- 
stant question  I  proposed  to  myself,  and  the 
frequent  inquiry  I  made  of  Ludlow,  who  com- 
monly shook  my  hand  and  his  own  head  in  si- 
lence ;  or  put  me  off  with  some  vague  answer 
which  increased,  while  it  baffled,  my  curiosity. 
It  is  true,  I  experienced  none  of  those  yearnings 
of  the  soul,  but  few  of  these  palpitations  of 
the  heart  which  we  read  of  in  fiction,  and  which 
are,  indeed,  fictitious.  I  felt  little  of  that 
mysterious  and  indescribable  love  towards  the 
author  of  my  being  with  which  the  gentry  of 
romance  are  so  expletively  possessed.  To  be 
plain,  I  did  not  care  a  rush  about  persons 
whom  I  had  never  remembered  to  have  seen, 
and  who  did  not  appear  particularly  anxious 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  ; 
whom  I  had  never  known,  and  who  clearly  did 
not  wish  to  know  me.  My  pride,  howrever, 
began  to  rise  within  me.  Ludlow  I  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  factor  between  Lady 
Mason  and  myself.  I  had  long  been  impatient 
of  his  solemn  secrecy,  for  which  I  could  find 
or  furnish  no  sufficient  reason.  I  was  re- 
solved to  apply  to  him  once  more,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  contumacy,  to  appeal  to  Lady 
Mason.  Burridge  had  set  me  upon  this.  He 
counselled  prayers  and  entreaties.  I  designed, 
should  these  fail,  to  add  threats. 
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I  had  been  four  years  under  the  tutelage  of 
Burridge  when,  one  day,  Ludlow  made  his 
appearance  before  him,  with  a  mournful  se- 
riousness of  aspect.  I  was  called  into  the  room. 

"  Come  hither,  Dick,"  said  Burridge,  beck- 
oning me  towards  them — "  here's  your  friend- 
friend  ?  Ah  well !  no  matter — here's  Ludlow 
come  to  take  you  away  from  me." 

"  At  Lady  Mason's  command/'  interposed 
Ludlow,  "but  much  against  my  will — had  I  a 
right  to  express  it." 

rt  Humph  !"  grunted  Burridge.  "  Why,  sir, 
I  haven't  half  done  with  him  yet.  I  want  to 
introduce  him  to  a  few  Greek  gentlemen  of  my 
acquaintance,  very  reserved  people,  who  re- 
quire much  respect  and  attention  before  one 
can  become  acquainted  with  them.  I  don't 
think  I'll  let  him  go.  Look  you,  Ludlow  ;  I 
designed  him  for  Cambridge,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  a  certain  blockhead  they  were 
troubled  with  some  five  and  twenty  years 
since.  I'll  tell  you  what ;  I'll  lend  him — 
mark,  I'll  lend  him  to  Lady  Mason  for  one 
month ;  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
be  not  forthcoming,  look  to  it;  or  rather,  look 
for  me :  to  London  up  come  I,  trundling;  whip 
him  under  my  arm,  and  away  with  him,  to  be 
heard  of  once  again" — here  Burridge   nodded 
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his  head  significantly,  "  when  his  father  appears, 
to  claim  him." 

Ludlow  was  greatly  distressed.  "  I  am  sure, 
Lady  Mason/'  stammering  "the  friendly  in- 
terest you  take  in  Richard's  welfare — the  un- 
common— a — a — the — but  I  must  obey  my 
orders.'5  This  last  he  brought  out  hastily,  but 
with  an  effort. 

"Ah  well,'5  returned  Burridge,  "must,  ugly 
wTord;  I  never  liked  it.  4  CanV  and  'must' 
are  the  two  devils  that  claw  out  the  eyes  of 
'will/  Sir/'  he  continued  in  his  natural 
tone,  "  you  are3  I  doubt  not,  a  very  honest, 
good  little  man ;  but  you  are  a  little  man.  Now, 
what  business  has  a  little  man  like  you  to  be 
lugging  about  a  great  secret  which,  I  see,  is  a 
vast  deal  too  heavy  for  you. 

"  A  great  secret,  sir  !"  faltered  Ludlow. 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  great  secret  that  has  outgrown 
its  clothes,  and  soon  won't  have  a  rag  to  cover 
it.  I  was  one  of  the  close  gentlemen  myself, 
once  ;  and  I  brought  myself  to  a  fine  pass  with 
my  closeness.  Thus  it  was  :  I  married  a  young 
and  pretty  woman  without  a  farthing ;  and  I 
kept  the  marriage  secret ;  but  I  wTas  found  out, 
nevertheless.  Then  my  father  disinherited  me 
that,  also,  I  strove  to  keep  particularly  secret ; 
but  it  got  wind  and  blew  all  over  the  town. 
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Then  my  creditors  hunted  me  in  and  out,  and 
out  and  in  to  all  manner  of  lodgings,  where  I 
designed  to  be  very  secret..  Next,  my  wife, 
poor  dear  !  died  of  a  broken  heart — having 
kept  that,  all  along,  a  profound  secret.  Then 
I  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  and  all  my  friends 
left  me ;  but  that  is  no  secret.  Never  to  con- 
fide, or  to  harbour  secrets — that  is  a  secret 
worth  knowing." 

"  That  is  very  true,  sir,"  returned  Ludlow, 
"  but  servants  are  not  free  agents.  They  are 
not,  Mr.  Burridge/'  he  repeated,  almost  vehe- 
mently, observing  that  the  other  shook  his 
head. 

"  Ah  !  well — a  pity  !"  said  Burridge. 

"  Let  me  entreat,"  cried  Ludlow,  "  as  well 
for  the  sake  of  Lady  Mason  as  of  Richard,  that 
you  will  take  no  steps  at  present  to  discover 
what  it  is  so  necessary  should  remain  con- 
cealed. Why  do  I  ask  this,  not  for  myself  but 
for  his  sake,  first ;  for  Lady  Mason's,  second  ; 
for  my  own,  last/" 

"  Glibly  spoken,"  remarked  Burridge ;  "  what 
say  you,  Richard- — Freeman  }" 

I  answered,  that  I  had  the  fullest  confidence 
in  Ludlow,  that  I  was  assured  he  meant  all 
for  the  best ;  and  I  suggested  that,  very  likely, 
Lady  Mason  had  recalled   me  so  abruptly,  for 
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the  purpose  of  disclosing  all  she  knew  of  my 
birth.  I  added,  plainly  enough,  that  I  had  a  right 
to  demand  this  piece  of  justice  at  her  hands ; 
and  that5  if  necessary,  I  should  do  so. 

This  speech  had  a  sensible  effect  upon 
Ludlow.     He  was  embarrassed. 

"  It  is  but  for  a  time/'  he  said.  "  I,  at  least, 
design  that  all  shall  one  day  be  explained.'' 

"  Enough  of  this  perversion  of  the  gift  of 
speech;  a  truce  to  this  mysterious  mouth-work  I" 
exclaimed  Burridge.  "  This  boy  will  prove  an 
CEdipus  for  your  Sphynx,  I  doubt  not.  Should 
you  require  my  assistance,  Dick,  you  know 
where  to  find  me.  I  leave  you  to  him,  sir,  for 
the  present,"  turning  to  Ludlow,  "  and,  indeed, 
it  is  no  business,  although  I  make  it  a  concern 
of  mine.  Go  and  take  leave  of  your  friends — 
and  of  your  enemies — for  I  suspect  you  have 
acquired  both  in  this  our  microcosm.'' 

Of  Tom  Gregory,  between  whom  and  myself 
an  entire  friendship  had  existed  from  the  first 
hour  of  our  acquaintance,  I  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  ;  and  bade  a  cordial  farewell  to  some 
others,  who  might  more  properly  be  termed 
partisans  than  friends.  Finally,  I  frankly  offered 
my  hand  to  Sinclair,  assuring  him — which  was 
really  the  truth — that  I  bore  him  no  ill-will;  and 
declaring  that,  since  we  should,  perhaps,  never 
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meet  again,  it  would  gratify  me  to  remember 
that  we  had  parted  on  good  terms.  The  awk- 
ward cub  sullenly  rejected  my  advances ;  de- 
termined, as  it  would  seem,  that  I  should 
retain  to  the  last  my  advantage  over  him.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  never  forgot  the 
contemptuous  smile  which  his  brutal  folly 
called  to  my  lip. 

"  Here,  Dick,"  exclaimed  Burridge,  as  I  re- 
entered his  study.  "  Ludlow  and  luggage  are 
waiting  for  you.  Let  me  see ;  you  are  now 
upon  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  four  years  have  you 
and  I  been  very  good  friends.  Four  times 
forty — one  hundred  and  sixty.  Surely,  I  can 
spare  you  two  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  gui- 
neas. Buy  a  Horace,  Dick,  with  one  of  them. 
Horace  !  so  easily  construed — so  difficult  to 
translate !  And  mark ;  don't  listen  to  what 
the  fools  tell  you  about  Sallust ;  his  style  is 
a  fine  one,  And  never  believe  that  Virgil  was 
so  much  greater  than  Ovid.  Nosey  had  as 
much  poetry  in  him  as  the  Mantuan.  And 
always  think  for  yourself — and  do  think,  and 
think  of  me  sometimes.     And — there,  go." 

I  kissed  the  good  man's  hand  reverently,  and 
gratefully  expressed  my  obligations  for  his  care, 
his  kindness  and  his  affection. 

"  Pish  \"  said  he,  looking  up  to  the  ceiling. 
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"  Away  with  him,  Ludlow.  Dick,  you  take 
with  you  the  last  corner  of  my  heart.  You  have 
a  right  to  it,  you  dog  !  You  found  it  when 
I  thought  I  had  none  left.  I  shall  see  you  when 
I  come  to  London  during  the  holidays/' 

He  shook  Ludlow  warmly  by  the  hand. 
"My  honest  friend,  let  this  boy  be  fairly 
treated — fairly — openly.  What  the  deuce  ! 
Who  is  his  coxcomb  of  a  father  ?*' 

(i  He  will  be  treated  well,  sir/'  said  Ludlow. 

Burridge  pointed  to  his  heart. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  all  will  be  done  for  the 
best — all  is  for  the  best." 

"Then  I  believe  you/'  returned  Burridge. 
"  Here,  thou  man  of  strength,"  to  the  porter 
in  the  hall,  u  shoulder  your  burden.  A  heavy 
trunk,  and  a  light  heart,  Richard,  are  good 
travelling  companions." 

And  away  we  went  to  the  Nag's  Head, 
Ludlow  all  sadness  and  silence.  I,  all  curiosity 
and  impatience. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


RICHARD  SAVAGE,  AFTER  MUCH  ADO,  SUFFERS  HIMSELF  TO  BE  PUT  TO 
AX  ART  AND  MYSTERY;  BUT  DOES  XOT  REMAIN*  LONG  ENOUGH  TO 
MAKE    HIMSELF    MASTER    OF   HIS    CALLING. 


When  we  reached  Tyburn  turnpike,  Ludlow 
proposed  that  we  should  get  out  of  the  coach ; 
and  telling  the  driver  that  my  trunk  was  to 
remain  at  the  inn  till  called  for,  he  motioned 
me  to  take  his  arm,  and  we  proceeded  towards 
the  house  of  Lady  Mason.  He  had  been  more 
than  usually  taciturn  during  our  journey — a 
circumstance  which  I  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  other  passengers ;  but  now  that  we  were 
released,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would 
open  to  me  without  reserve,  the  cause  of  my 
abrupt  removal  from  school.  No.  He  would 
tell  me,  he  said,  when  we  reached  home. 

"  Home  },}  said  I,  "  and  is  Lady  Mason's 
house  to  be  my  future  home  r" 

C(  Oh  no  ;  it  is  a  manner  of  speaking,"  he 
replied,  "  I  meant  after  we  had  got  there." 

We  pursued  our  way  in  silence  for  many 
minutes. 
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"Look  at  that  house/'  he  said,  at  length, 
"  it  is  the  residence  of  Earl  Rivers." 

"  Indeed  !  it  is  a  very  noble  mansion ." 

"  It  ivaSy  I  should  rather  say,  his  residence  ; 
for  he  is  dead — lately  dead/* 

I  had  no  reply  to  make.  Be  it  so.  I  had 
never  heard,  nor  had  I  the  slightest  desire  to 
hear,  of  his  Lordship.  At  present,  I  was  so- 
licitous about  the  living,  not  the  dead. 

When  we  were  got  "  home/'  Ludlow  con- 
ducted me  to  his  own  room,  where  he  left  me  for 
more  than  an  hour.  He  returned,  apparently 
more  crest-fallen  than  before,  bringing  with  him 
a  servant,  who  began  to  set  forth  the  table  for 
dinner.  I  viewed  these  preparations  in  silence, 
inwardly  resolved  to  await  with  patience  any 
communication  he  might  be  pleased  to  make. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  the  cloth  was  with- 
drawn, that  Ludlow  opened  his  lips  for  a  vocal 
purpose ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  somewhat 
tremulously.     At  length,  he  said — 

"  You  are  very  anxious,  Richard,  to  know 
the  reason  of  your  sudden  removal  from  school : 
that  I  am  forbidden  to  tell.  It  will  be  enough 
to  say — '■'  he  paused.  "  You  were  going  to 
say  something,  Richard  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,  I  was  not." 
"  Do     not    call    me     c  sir/     Dick,"      said 
Ludlow,  reproachfully.  "It  will,  perhaps,  be 
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enough  to  say  that  a  very  unlooked  for  change 
of  affairs — affairs  affecting  you  very  nearly — has 
made  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  you  should 
no  longer  continue  at  St.  Albans." 

"  I  had  concluded  as  much/*  answered  I ; 
"  but  I  want  to  know — and  I  think  it  only  rea- 
sonable I  should  be  satisfied — what  this  un- 
looked for  change  may  be." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  that  I  shall 
answer  that  inquiry,"  returned  Ludlow,  as 
though  he  wished  to  carry  the  matter  with  a 
high  hand.  (i  I  have  already  informed  you 
that  I  am  forbidden  to  tell  you." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Ludlow,"  said  I  in  a 
heat,  u  I  am  no  longer  to  be  put  off." 

"  Put  off,  Richard  ?" 

"  Put  off,  sir,  I  am  no  longer  a  boy,"  swell- 
ing as  I  spoke,  in  all  the  dignity  of  fifteen  ; 
"  and  what  you  are  forbidden  to  disclose,  I, 
methink,  should  be  permitted  to  know." 

"  You  ought  to  know  this,"  said  Ludlow, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  had  been  gazing 
at  me  with  alarmed  astonishment,  "  that  I  have 
been  ever  studious  of  your  interest  and  happi- 
ness. My  kindness  to  you  during  so  many  years 
— have  I  not  been  always  kind  to  you  ?" 

"  Past  kindness  to  cover  present  cruelty, 
perhaps,"    I    retorted,  not   a  whit   melted  by 
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this  appeal :  "  but  I  see  I  cannot  hope  to  learn 
anything  from  you.  I  shall  apply,  therefore, 
to  Lady  Mason."  As  I  said  this  I  moved  to- 
wards the  door. 

"  O — h  !"  exclaimed  Ludlow,  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  as  of  agony,  taking  my  arm. 
"  Sit  down,  Richard,  and  hear  me.  Lady 
Mason  must  not  be  intruded  upon.  Recent 
events  have  so  flurried  her  spirits,  that  she 
is  very  ill.     She  is  unable  to  see  you." 

"She  cannot  be  more  unable  to  see  me," 
I  replied,  "  than  I  am  unable  to  see  the  drift 
of  this  mystery.  But  tell  me,  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  with  me  ?  Whither  will  you 
take  me  ?  Where  am  I  to  go  ?" 

Another  "  O — h  \"  as  long  as  before,  and 
a  wretched  shake  of  the  head. 

a  If  you  knew  all,"  said  he,  "  you  would  pity 
us ;  and  me  more  than  my  lady.  And  one 
day  you  shall  know  all,'5  he  continued  hurried- 
ly, rising  and  holding  up  his  fist,  K  and  we'll 
eh  ?  we'll  one  day  do  evil  things." 

"  Great  things,  I  dare  say,"  said  I  laughing, 
for  Ludlow  had  talked  in  this  strain  before. 
"But  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?" 

"  That's  it— that's  it,"  said  Ludlow ;  "  at 
present — only  for  the  present,  mind  :  Lady 
Mason  wishes,  but  it  is  not  my  wish — that  you 
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should  be  put  to  a  business,  upon  liking,  as 
they  call  it,  for  a  short  time ;  we  have  applied 
to  a  person  who  will  take  you.  He  will  be 
very  kind  to  you,  Dick ;  he  shall  be.  HI  take 
care  of  that." 

'f  My  education,  such  as  it  has  been,"  said  I, 
"  has  not  prepared  me  for  business.  But  what 
is  it  r" 

"  You  are  to — now  do  look  upon  it  in  the 
proper  light — it  is  all  for  the  best — indeed  it  is  ; 
you  are  to  be  put  apprentice,"  Ludlow  blushed 
as  he  spoke  it,  "  to — a  shoemaker." 

Ludlow's  blush  was  nothing,  I  suspect,  to 
the  deep  suffusion  that  overspread  my  counte- 
nance.    I  felt  my  cheeks  burn  with  it. 

"  A  shoemaker  ["  I  ejaculated,  at  length — 
i(  what  !  a  shoemaker,  a  cobbler — a  botcher  of 
boots  and  shoes  ! — a  fellow  in  a  leathern  apron 
perpetually  pulling  two  strings  through  a  piece 
of  leather — Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

The  prolongation  of  my  laugh,  which  I  believe 
was  hysterical,  alarmed  Ludlow  not  a  little. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Richard,  stop  that  laugh 
— you  frighten  me — indeed  you  do,"  cried  he, 
following  me  about  the  room  as  I  paced  up 
and  down.  I  recovered  myself  after  awhile, 
and  turned  upon  him  to  vent  my  contempt 
and  disgust,  which  were  well-nigh  choking  me. 
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There  was  a  meek  piteousness  in  his  face  that 
disarmed  my  anger.     I  was  moved  by  it. 

*c  This  is  no  laughing  matter — true/'  said  I, 
taking  his  hand,  "  had  not  my  heart  played 
me  false,  I  had  burst  into  tears,  Ludlow — tears, 
not  of  sorrow,  but  of  shame  and  indignation. 
I  know  what  your  face  says  :  you  have  been 
kind  to  me,  and  I  thank  you,  and  am  grateful. 
You  have  been  as  a  father  to  me,  much  more 
so  than  the  detestable  person,  whoever  he  may 
be,  who  is  playing  this  fast  and  loose  game 
with  me.  Tell  me,"  I  continued,  after  a  minute's 
thought,  "  is  it  necessary  I  should  be  thrust 
into  this  shoe-hole,  or  some  as  abject  place  ?" 

"  Oh  !  it  is — it  is,"  exclaimed  Ludlow. 

"  Enough  :  I  will  go  there — for  a  time  ;  just 
long  enough  to  mark  my  obedience.  Treat  me 
as  they  will,  or  as  they  please,  they  shall  find 
that  one  day  a  dear  account  must  be  rendered 
to  me." 

"You  consent,  then,"  said  he. 

ce I  do.  When  is  my  disgrace  to  commence  ?'' 

"  Don't  call  it  so,"  replied  Ludlow.  "  No 
situation  in  life  can — " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  all  that,  my  dear  friend/'  said 
I;  "it is,  as  Mr.  Burridge  often  said,  the  sop  to 
Cerberus.  But  I  was  wrong,  it  is  their  disgrace, 
not  mine.'' 
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"  You  will  stay  till  to-morrow,  of  course  ?" 
he  inquired. 

The  question  implied,  as  I  thought,  a  desire 
that  I  should  not. 

"  Why  ?  what  is  this  place  to  me  ?"  said  I. 
"  At  once,  and  once  more,  I  am  at  your  dis- 
posal :  next  time,  I  shall  be  at  my  own." 

Ludlow  would  have  folded  me  in  his  arms. 
He  was  delighted  at  my  acquiescence ;  but  he 
looked  grieved,  too. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said ;  "  to-morrow  morning 
will  be  early  enough.  It  would  be  too  bad,  if 
you  might  not  rest  one  night  under  this  roof." 

I  have  observed  during  my  life  that  a  proud, 
if  it  be  at  the  same  time,  a  generous  nature  is, 
in  many  cases,  an  instrument  more  easily 
played  upon  by  the  crafty  and  the  designing 
than  are  the  mean,  the  abject,  and  the  sub- 
servient. I  was  born  proud — proud  as  a  prince, 
as  the  old  women  say;  and  to  this  hour — I 
confess  it — I  remain  as  proud  as  the  prince  of 
darkness  himself.  Now,  I  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  there  was  any  kind  intention  towards  me 
in  banishing  me  to  a  cobbler's  stall ;  nor  did  I 
believe  that  any  necessity  existed  for  the  dis- 
posal of  me  in  so  contemptuous  a  manner. 
My  pride,  however,  seconded  the  views  of 
those  who  had  it  in  hand,  as  I  believed,  to  per- 
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secute  me.  I  was  resolved  upon  shewing  them 
that;  do  what  they  would  with  me,  they  should 
not  break  my  spirit,  or  compel  me  to  relax 
my  claim.  I  had  Ludlow  sure — I  was  certain 
of  that.  Every  successive  occasion  upon 
which  I  had  seen  him,  confirmed  my  in- 
fluence over  him.  I  could  see  that  he  had 
no  strength  of  mind,  or  stability  of  purpose. 
That  he  was  in  no  wise  connected  with  me, 
he  had  often  told  me ;  that  Lady  Mason  had 
no  right  to  exercise  a  direct  control  over  me, 
I  had  also  gathered  from  him.  I  smiled  to 
think  what  a  laying  of  heads  together  in  general, 
and  what  a  scratching  of  Ludlow's  head  in 
particular,  when  the  cobbling  scheme  was  set 
at  nought,  and  I  came  to  exact  full  disclo- 
sures. 

And  yet,«when  I  retired  to  bed,  and  began 
to  reflect,  I  almost  repented  me  of  my  facility 
in  falling  in  with  the  proposal  Ludlow  had 
been  instructed  to  make  to  me.  I  could  by 
no  means  bring  myself  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  notion  of  wearing,  or  rather,  of  bearing, 
those  outward  marks  and  shows  that  denote 
a  votary  of  St.  Crispin.  How  it  would  tell 
in  after  years,  or  how  I  could  submit  to  be 
told,  that  I  had  once  followed  the  occupation 
of  a  cobbler ; — the  thought  was  excruciating, 
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and  is  by  no  means  agreeable,  even  now. 
Let  me  hope,  my  submission  in  this  instance, 
may  at  least  tell  in  my  favour  with  that  class 
of  worthy  parents  who  account  obedience  in 
children  so  great  a  virtue,  that  they  are  always 
devising  occasion  for  them,  upon  which  to 
exercise  it ;  and  who  are  so  solicitous  lest 
it  should  grow  musty  or  rusty  by  disuse, 
that  they  will  create  those  occasions,  even 
should  they  set  reason,  humanity,  and  nature 
at  defiance;  and  who  are  so  desirous  that 
their  offspring  should  go  in  the  right  way. 
and  to  Heaven,  that  they  themselves  go  the 
wrong  way,  and  to — the  other  place. 

On  the  next  morning,  Ludlow  had  me  once 
more  under  his  guidance,  and  telling  me  that 
Holborn  was  our  destination,  we  set  out.  My 
companion  endeavoured  to  cheer  me,  as  we 
walked  along,  by  ringing  the  changes  upon 
his  "  all  for  the  best"  philosophy ;  but  I  had 
long  since  grown  weary  of  that  senseless  chime, 
and  I  told  him  so. 

"  Fulfil  your  orders,"  said  I  sullenly ;  "  take 
me  to  my  den,  and  leave  me." 

Ludlow  sighed  and  hemmed,  and  scrubbing 
his  chin,  said  no  more.  At  length,  he  stopped, 
and  retreating  from  the  pathway  surveyed  a 
house,    and   then  looked   towards   me,    as   if 
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to  ascertain  how  I  liked  its  appearance.  It 
was  better  than  I  had  expected. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  he,  knocking  at 
the  door. 

There  were  two  persons  in  the  shop,  a  man 
and  a  great  lubberly  boy ;  and  certainly  two 
more  ill-favoured  specimens  of  humanity  never 
clubbed  faces  together  to  keep  the  animal 
creation  in  countenance. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Short,  I  have  brought  my 
nephew  to  you,"  said  Ludlow. 

"  Very  good/'  answered  Short,  gazing  upon 
me,  his  teeth,  as  it  were,  on  edge,  and  his 
chevaux-de-frise  eyebrows  knitted  together. 
"  What  is  the  lad's  name  ?" 

"  Richard  Freeman,"  replied  Ludlow,  and 
they  talked  together  in  a  low  tone  for  some 
time. 

"  I  shall  take  care  of  all  that,"  said  Short, 
breaking  up  the  conference ;  "  he  will  be 
treated,  sir,  like  one  of  the  family — like  one 
of  the  family,"  he  repeated,  pointing  to  the 
lubberly  boy,  who  had  been  staring  at  me, 
since  my  entrance,  with  his  monstrous  mouth 
half,  but  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  wide  open. 

"  Treated  like  one  of  the  family — yes,"  said 
the  boy  with  a  most  odious  snuffle,  "  I  know 
he  will.     I'm  sure,  since  I've  been  'prentice. 
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I've  been  treated  much  better  than  I  ever 
deserved — that  I  have." 

Short  directed  an  oblique,  but  complacent 
glance  at  his  hideous  apprentice. 

u  Do  you  hear  him  ?"  said  he,  turning  to 
Ludlow,  "  that  boy  has  a  notion  o'  gratitude  I 
never  saw  the  like  on  since  I  was  born  into 
the  world." 

"  I  ought  to,"  snuffled  the  boy ;  "  I  know 
!  don't  deserve  such  goodness  as  is  showered 
clown  upon  me  here,"  rubbing  his  elastic 
i  ountenance  with  his  sleeve. 

"  That  '11  do,"  cried  Short.  "  Haven't  I  told 
you  not  to  be  always  talking  about  that  ?  Let 
the  gentleman  out,  will  you  ?  Let  him  see  how 
handy  you  are." 

"  Oh  sure  I*'  cried  the  boy,  rising  on  a 
sudden,  and  rushing  to  the  door,  and  when 
he  had  lifted  the  latch,   bowing  to  the  ground. 

Ludlow  would  have  taken  leave  of  me, 
and  tendered  some  money ;  but  I  rejected  his 
hand  and  its  contents — a  proceeding  that 
astounded  the  apprentice,  whose  eyes,  when 
they  alighted  upon  the  silver,  protruded  from 
their  sockets  most  awfully. 

I  saw  Ludlow,  the  minute  after,  looking 
through  the  window.  He  nodded  his  head, 
and  smiled — and  a  dismal  smile  it  was ;  but  as 

d3 
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I  disdained  to  notice  their  greetings,  he  turned 
slowly,  and  went  away. 

u  There — sit  down  there,  young  fellow,"  said 
Short,  pointing  to  a  vacant  seat,  "  and  Fll 
soon  set  you  about  something.  If  I  know 
what  my  duty  is  rightly,  it  is  to  make  you  a 
thorough  good  master  of  your  trade,  and  that's 
what  I  mean  to  do.  HI  make  you,  in  time,  as 
good  as  I  am — you  can't  be  better.5' 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  that's  impossible,  I  know,5' 
said  the  apprentice. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Joe,  when  I5m  a  speak- 
ing,'5 cried  Short.  "  You  talk  very  sensible ; 
but  you  will  put  your  words  in  when  there 
ain5t  occasion." 

"  I  fear  I  do,  sometimes  ;  but  I'll  try  to 
mend,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  know  you  will,  Joe,55  cried  his  master. 
u  Now,  you  Freeman,  look  at  me.55 

I  examined  his  atrocious  visage  with  minute 
attention. 

"  When  you  see  me,'5  resumed  Short,  "  you 
see  me,  as  a  man  may  say,  who  has  risen  out 
of  the  ground  to  what  I  am  now ;  and  how 
do  you  suppose?  why,  by  honesty,  industry, 
and  steadiness.55 

"  That's  good  for  the  ears,  that  is ;  that's 
real  wisdom  : — oh  !  do  hear  that,5'  cried  Joe  in 
a  kind  of  nasal  rapture. 
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"  Joseph  Carnaby,  you've  broken  the 
thread  of  my  argument ;  can't  you  admire  what 
I  say  without  interrupting  of  me  ?  Where 
was  I  ?  Oh  !  this  was  it : — that  when  you  once 
know  Ishmael  Short,  you  know  him  for  ever 
after." 

Here  the  speaker  paused,  and  looked  towards 
me,  as  though  awaiting  a  reply. 

"  Well  ?"  he  said,  at  length,  "  ain't  I 
right?" 

"  I  dare  say  you  are,"  said  I. 

"  Say,  e  sii^  to  master  when  he  asks  you  a 
question,"  cried  Carnaby.  "Pray,  sir,  isn't 
your  name  a  name  in  Scripture  ?" 

"  Ishmael?  it  is;"  said  Short. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  thing  it  is  ! — what  a  blessed 
thing  to  have  had  religious  parents  !"  sighed 
Carnaby. 

"  So  it  is,"  coincided  Short ;  "  but  that 
wasn't  the  reason  why  I  was  christened  Ish- 
mael." 

"  Indeed !  sir,"  snuffled  Carnaby.  "What 
was  r" 

"  I've  told  you  often;  but  you've  such  a 
head ;"  said  the  other. 

"  So  I  have,  sir ;  I'm  very  stupid,  I  know," 
said  the  apprentice. 

"  Well,"   began  Short,   with   an  important 
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4  hem',  "  when  I  was  a  infant,  I  was  as  cross- 
grained  a  infant  as  ever  was  born  into  this 
world.  I'd  let  nobody  be,  and  nobody'd  let 
me  be.  And  so,  because  Ishmael's  hand  was 
against  every  one,  and  every  one's  hand  was 
against  Ishraael,  they  called  me  after  him." 

"  Dear !  dear !  but  you've  altered  since  then, 
haven't  you,  sir?5'  said  Carnaby. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  cried  Short,  who  had 
been  casting  sundry  malignant  glances  towards 
me  during  his  speech,  enraged,  I  suppose, 
that  I  evinced  no  extraordinary  interest  in  his 
recital,  and  laying  hold  upon  a  strap,  as  he 
spoke,  "  that  I  mustn't  let  young  fellows  have 
too  much  their  own  way,  while  they're  under 
my  care.  You've  felt  this  before  now,  haven't 
you,  Carnaby  ?" 

"  I  have  indeed,  sir,"  responded  the  appren- 
tice, "  and  I  am  thankful  for  it.  It  has 
corrected  many  of  my  errors,  I  hope  and  trust. 
Punishment,  I  have  heard  you  say,  is  good 
for  youth,  and  so  it  is,  sir." 

"  Mind  you  don't  catch  it,  Freeman,  that's 
all,"  cried  Short,  brandishing  the  thong  in  the 
air.  "  Eh  !  what !  that  savage  look  again, 
and  I'll—" 

"  Do  what  ?"  said  I ;  rising,  "  you  dare  not, 
sir,  without  cause.   When  I  shall  deserve  it — " 
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"  Oh  Freeman  !"  began  Carnaby ;  but  he 
got  it  smartly  across  the  shoulders. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  fool!"  exclaimed  Short, 
and  Carnaby's  mouth,  horribly  distended, 
collapsed  like  lightning. 

"  When  you  do  deserve  it,"  continued 
Short,  more  mildly,  "  you  shall  have  it,  that's 
all." 

At  this  moment,  before  I  could  return  an 
answer  of  defiance,  which  was  at  my  tongue's 
end,  the  door  opened,  and  a  robust  woman 
of  vast  proportions  entered,  a  basket  in  her 
hand. 

"  Ah  !  he's  come,  is  he  ?"  said  she. 

"Yes, — look  at  him; — that's  him,"  re- 
plied Short. 

"  Let's  have  a  look  at  you,"  said  Mrs.  Short, 
for  so  it  was,  a  lift  up  your  beak,"  and  laying 
one  hand  on  the  back  of  my  head,  and  seizing 
my  chin  with  the  other,  she  looked  into  my 
face,  and  Carnaby's  alternately,  and  then  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  Mrs.  Short?"  said 
her  husband. 

"  Why,  I'm  thinking  they  wouldn't  pair  very 
well,"  she  replied ;  "  they  wouldn't  do  for 
chimbley  ornaments." 

"  Chimbley  ornaments  !"  cried  Short. 

"Oh!  Mistress  !"  said  poor  Carnaby,  "you're 
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always  making  game  of  me ;  I  can't  help  my 
face.'5 

u  That's  a  pity,5'  she  returned  ;  "  it  wants 
some  help,  I  can  tell  you  ;"  and  then,  having 
asked  my  name,  and  given  me  an  encouraging 
chuck,  she  retired  into  the  hack  room. 

a  That's  your  mistress,  Freeman,"  said  Short. 
"  There,  wax  these  threads ;  Joe  '11  teach  you 
presently  how  to  fix  these  bristles  to  the  end  of 
them." 

u  And  a  most  excellent  mistress  she  is  to 
me"  cried  Carnaby, — "  I  know  she  is.  I  thank 
my  happy  fortune,  I'm  sure." 

"  I  hope  Ae'll  have  grace  to  do  so,"  said 
Short,  pointing  his  awl  at  me. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  to  be  hoped,  sir,"  coincided  the 
other,  with  an  aggravated  snuffle. 

An  hour  had  not  elapsed  before  I  could  per- 
ceive plainly  that  Short  and  I  would  never  be 
likely,  as  the  vulgar  say,  to  set  our  horses  to- 
gether. A  short  scene  at  dinner  confirmed 
my  conviction. 

"  What  !"  cried  he,  to  his  wife,  "  are  you 
going  to  help  him  again  ?  He's  had  enough,  I'm 
sure.     Give  that  to  Joe ;  he's  had  scarce  any." 

"  You  had  a  mind  to  tell  a  round  one  when 
you  were  at  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Short,  "  Joe 
has  been  served  twice,  and  Freeman  but  once. 
Isn't  that  true,  Joe  ?" 
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Carnaby's  mouth  was  too  full  for  utterance. 
He  nodded  assent. 

Short  looked  vengeance  and  hatred,  as  I 
handed  my  plate.  His  wife  observed  it.  "  A 
pretty  thing,"  said  she,  "  and  you'd  stint  the 
lad,  would  you  ?  That's  what  you  took  his 
uncle's  thirty  guineas  for,  is  it  ?" 

"  Thirty  guineas  !"  ejaculated  Carnaby,  with 
perpendicular  knife  and  fork,  £i  and  was  there 
thirty  ?— " 

"  There,  now ;  that's  not  meat  for  your  por- 
ridge pot,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Short ;  "  hold 
your  peace,  or  you'll  get  no  pudding.  Hand 
the  beer  this  way,  Short.  Do  you  want  any 
more  ?" 

"  I  only  know,"  said  Short,  pushing  forward 
his  plate,  "  that  to  over  feed  boys — " 

"Is  not  the  way  to  starve  'em,"  cried  his 
wife,  "  that's  all  you  know  about  it.  Never 
mind,  Freeman,  don't  cry,  lad." 

"  Cry,  ma'am,"  said  I,  hastily.  "  I  never 
do  that." 

"  I  know  you  don't,"  she  answered,  laughing, 
"  you're  a  good  steel  for  a  flint,  I  see.  You'll 
strike  some  sparks  out  of  him.  Won't  he,  old 
fellow  ?"  to  her  husband. 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Short !"  remonstrated  Carnaby, 
with  a  mouth  like  a  horse- shoe. 

"  And   oh  !    Master   Long !"    returned    his 
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mistress;  and  down  came  the  gravy  spoon 
upon  his  head. 

In  the  evening,  Carnaby  having  closed  the 
shop,  was  despatched  to  various  places  with 
completed  orders;  and  Short  betook  himself 
to  the  ale-house  for  an  hour.  When  we  were 
left  to  ourselves,  my  mistress  took  me  into 
unreserved  confidence. 

"  I  like  the  look  of  you/5  said  she,  "  but 
how  you'll  like  us — that's  a  poser.  There's 
Short — he  was  always  an  awkward  one  to 
manage ;  but  since  that  carneying  Carnaby  has 
been  with  us,  it's  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep 
him  under.  That  Joe — that  Joe's  as  deep  a 
put  as  here  and  there  one.  There — he  flatters 
up  that  fool  of  a  husband  of  mine,  that  he 
makes  him  believe  he's  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men ;  when,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he's 
no  more  brains  than  a  broom-stick.  I  wish 
we  could  get  shut  of  him  ;  but  he's  bound  for 
five  long  years.  That  fellow  'ud  make  a  mile 
stone  believe  that  the  coach  couldn't  run  with- 
out it,  and  'ud  flatter  a  donkey's  hind  leg  off — 
he  would  !" 

Carnaby  came  into  supper  shortly  after ; 
having  eaten  which,  he  expressed  a  desire  of 
retiring  to  bed,  and  taking  off  his  shoes,  he 
scrutinized  the  soles  closely. 

"  How  boys  do  wear  out  their  shoe-leather  !" 
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he  observed,  shaking  his  head,  "  and  yet, 
maJara,  I  take  the  utmost  care,  and  never  go 
upon  the  kibbling  stones,  I  don't;5'  and  so 
saying,  and  sighing,  he  deposited  them,  on 
end,  in  a  convenient  corner. 

"  Is  Freeman  to  go  along  with  me  r"  he  re- 
sumed, lighting  a  candle.  I  arose,  and  prepared 
to  accompany  him. 

u  Oh,  Mrs.  Short,"  said  he,  with  what  was 
intended  for  a  seductive  smile,  "  I  shall  be 
quite  happy  now  I've  got  a  fellow  ^prentice/' 

"  Shall  you  :"  cried  his  mistress.  "  I  thought 
ypu  were  quite  happy  before  ;  you've  said  so 
often  enough.-" 

a  Have  I  ?"  cried  he,  "  and  so,  sure,  I  have. 
But  I'm  very  young  yet,  ma'am,  and  youths 
never  know  their  own  hearts.  None  rightly 
do,  I  have  heard  say.  Good  night,  ma'am," 
and  he  retired  slowly,  with  a  very  low  bow. 

u  Oh,  Freeman  !"  he  said,  impressively, 
when  we  were  got  into  a  back  attic,  contain- 
ing two  small  beds,  "  how  glad  I  am  you've 
come  to  live  with  us.  Shall  we  be  friends 
together  ?" 

"If  you  like,"  said  I. 

"  To  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  every 
one,"  he  rejoined,  putting  on  his  nightcap, 
"  that's  real  happiness,  that  is.     They  are  such 
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good  creatures — our  master  and  mistress ;  oh ! 
such  a  worthy  couple.  I  strive  to  please  them 
every  way  I  can,  by  civility  and  obedience  and 
attention  to  my  duty  ;  and  so  I  hope  you  will 
do,  Freeman.  Shall  we  have  a  long  talk,  bro- 
ther V  and  clasping  his  knees  with  his  arms, 
so  as  to  make  them  a  convenient  support  for 
his  chin,  he  sat  in  the  bed  budge,  and  prepared 
for  colloquy. 

I  declined  the  offer  on  the  plea  of  sleepiness 
and  fatigue,  and  bade  him  good  night. 

"  Well,  it  will  be  best,"  he  assented,  sub- 
siding softly  into  bed,  "  for  I  get  up  very  early 
of  a  morning.  I  light  my  mistress's  fire ;  it 
isn't  my  place  to  do  so  ;  but  it  gets  me  her 
good  will ;  which  I  hope  to  get  from  every  one 
who  may  be  pleased  to  know  me.  Besides, 
early  rising  is  the  way  to  wealth ;  no  one  can 
be  rich  who  doesn't  rise  betimes.5' 

"  You  learned  that  when  you  were  a  child," 
said  I;  "I  remember  the  stuff  still : 

"  Getting  up  early 
Keeps  the  wig  curly ; 
Getting  up  late ! 
Makes  a  bald  pate." 

"  What's  that?"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstacy, 
popping  up  his  head,  "  oh,  Freeman  !  do  teach 
me  that  piece  of  poetry." 
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I  repeated  the  doggrel,  conjuring  him  to  go 
to  sleep,  and  let  me  rest  in  peace. 

"  I  never  heard  that  before/5  he  observed, 
"  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Pll  lay  it  to 
heart ;  for  it's  true  wisdom.  Oh  brother !" 
and  here  he  burst  forth  into  a  flood  of 
cant,  which  I  was  constrained  to  stop  by  a 
threat  of  exercising  my  bolster  upon  his 
cranium. 

More  than  a  week  passed  away,  and  I  had 
just  become  thoroughly  disgusted  at  the  posi- 
tion I  occupied  in  the  social  scale,  when  an 
accident  happened  which  precipitated  my  de- 
parture whilst  it  furnished  a  pretext  for  it. 
I  had  already  resolved  within  me  that  a  fort- 
night should  be  my  utmost  limit — the  accident 
referred  to  abridged  it  by  five  days. 

It  was  on  an  afternoon,  that  Mrs.  Short 
came  into  the  shop  with  a  pair  of  lady's  shoes 
in  her  hand. 

"  See/5  said  she,  "  these  shoes  are  all  ready ; 
and  Freeman  shall  take  them  home.  He  has 
not  been  once  abroad,  since  in  the  house  he's 
been." 

"  Give  'em  to  Joe/'  cried  Short,  "  he'll  run 
with  'em.  I'll  keep  this  young  fellow  pretty 
strict ;  he's  precious  proud,  and  would  be 
saucy  if  I'd  let  him." 
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u  Now,  Short/'  returned  his  wife,  u  I  say 
that  Freeman  shall  go  ;  you're  for  Carnaby  : 
which,  do  you  think,  is  to  have  their  way,  this 
time  ?  Why.,  I  shall,  to  be  sure  ;  and  so  your 
parcel's  made  up.  Here,  Freeman,  get  your 
hat,  and  take  these  shoes  to  Mrs.  L'Estrange, 
No.  15,  Bloomsbury  Square.  It's  hard  by — 
just  over  the  way." 

u  Oh,  ma'am,"  cried  Carnaby,  beseechingly, 
"  do  let  me  go  with  them  to  that  excellent  lady. 
I'm  sure,  whenever  she  sees  me,  she  gives  me 
such  good  advice,  that  I'm  all  the  better  for  it, 
every  time  I  go." 

"  You're  all  the  better  for  something  else  she 
gives  you,  I  take  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Short, 
quietly,  "  and  so  there's  a  stopper  for  your 
cruet." 

The  shoes  being  placed  in  a  bag,  I  was  sent 
away ;  and  soon  found  myself  at  the  door  of 
Mrs.  L'Estrange.  The  servant  to  whom  I  im- 
parted my  business,  directed  me  to  walk  up  stairs 
into  the  front  room,  where  I  should  find  the 
lady.  When  I  entered  the  room,  which  I  did 
silently,  the  door  having  been  what  is  termed 
i  a-jar,'  I  discovered  a  very  little  woman,  mag- 
nificently dressed,  parading  before  a  large 
mirror ;  now  advancing  towards,  and  now  re- 
treating from,   it ;  anon  skipping  from  side  to 
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side  in  a  manner  so  utterly  wanting  in  vigour, 
as  to  betoken  that  the  performer  was  prettv 
well  stricken  in  years. 

At  length,  either  beholding  my  distant  re- 
flection in  the  glass,  or  hearing  the  short  cough 
with  which  I  sought  to  interrupt  her  measured 
exercises,  she  turned  suddenly  round,  and  pre- 
senting to  inspection  a  face  highly  embellished 
with  paint,  said, 

"And,  pry'thee,  who  art  thou  ?" 

I  stated  from  whom  I  came  ;  and  presented 
my  credentials. 

"  And  where  is  that  respectful  young  man, 
who  usually  comes  upon  these  occasions  ?*' 
inquired  the  lady,  "  not  gone,  I  hope  ?" 

I  answered  that  a  pressure  of  business  had 
prevented  his  attendance  upon  her. 

"Thou  art  a  vast  deal  handsomer,  child/' 
she  said,  seating  herself,  "but  I  doubt  whether 
thou  wilt  make  thy  way  in  the  world,  as  he  will. 
Dost  know  how  to  handle  a  lady's  foot,'5  and 
she  slipped  off  her  shoe,  and  stretched  it  forth, 
gazing  at  it  from  side  to  side  with  much  com- 
placency. 

"  What  is  the  lad's  name — Carnaby  ?  yes, 
Carnaby  says,5'  and  she  simpered  and  continued 
to  survey  her  symmetrical  extremity,  under  her 
half-closed  eve-lids,  "  that  mine  is  the  smallest 
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foot  in  town.  Come,  give  me  one  of  thy  shoes, 
while  thou  fittest  on  the  other." 

I  heartily  wished,  at  the  moment,  that  Car- 
naby  were  there,  rather  than  I,  to  put  his 
praise  and  practice  into  operation.  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  Down  I  went  upon 
one  knee,  and  laying  hold  of  the  lady's  ankle, 
endeavoured  to  insinuate  the  "  smallest  foot  in 
town'5  into  the  shoe. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  Vulcan,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  L'Estrange,  "  is  the  rude  bear  of  a  boy 
about  ?  Dost  think  thou  art  shoeing  a  horse  ? 
Thou  young  Nero,  thou  \'y  and  she  saluted  me 
with  several  smart  taps  upon  the  sensorium 
with  the  heel  of  the  other  shoe. 

I  raised  my  head  hastily,  as  well  I  might, 
and  with  an  unpardonable  inadvertence  caused 
it,  with  a  crash,  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
lady's  somewhat  prolonged  chin.  I  thought  at 
the  time,  and  so  no  doubt,  did  she,  that  I  had 
disarranged  her  dental  economy. 

"  Help  !  in  mercy's  name,  help  V  she  cried, 
throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair.  Mr.  L'Es- 
trange !  where  are  you  ?"  and  she  repeated 
these  outcries  whilst  I  arose,  disconcerted,  to 
my  feet. 

The  door  of  an  inner  room  opened,  and  the 
tall  figure  of  a  young  man  entered,  with  a  face 
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so  barren  of  expression  and  insignificant  of 
feature,  as  to  appear  transitive — a  sort  of 
vanishing  countenance. 

"  Wherefore  is  this  outcry  ?"  said  Mr. 
L'Estrange,  raising  his  almost  imperceptible 
eyebrows.  "  My  life !  what  is  the  matter  ?  A 
pity,"  he  added,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
forehead,  "  that  I  cannot  pursue  my  studies 
in  peace — ever  these  alarming  and  heathenish 
diversions/' 

u  Bring  me  my  salts,  sir,'1  cried  his  wife. 

"  My  dearest  love,  I  will ;"  said  the  phan- 
tom. 

"  Diversions,  do  you  call  them  t"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  L'Estrange,  sniffing  vigorously  at  her 
salts. 

"  Pardon  me,"  cried  the  husband,  hastily, 
"  I  used  the  word  in  its  strict  sense.  But 
what,  my  angel,  has  occurred  ?  who  is  this 
youth  ?" 

Mrs,  L'Estrange  now  recounted  her  mishap, 
and  concluded  by  calling  me  a  monster,  and  a 
young  Scythian  barbarian. 

Ah  !  I  see — I  see,"  said  Mr.  L'Estrange, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  "  fortuitous,  fortuitous. 
Is  the  mouth  better  now,  my  life  Vs 

"  Something  easier,  I  think,"  replied  the 
iady,  "  send  the  odious  boy  away." 

"  Now,  I  could  prove  to  demonstration,"  said 
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her  husband,  not  heeding  her,  "  either  that 
you,  my  dear,  were  right,  and  the  youth  wrong ; 
or  that  the  youth  was  right,  and  you,  my  love, 
were  wrong.     Firstly — " 

"  None  of  your  rights  and  your  wrongs,  and 
your  demonstrations ;  I  beseech  you/'  cried 
Mrs.  L'Estrange,  "  they  will  only  tire  your — " 

"Jaws  ?"  suggested  L'Estrange. 

"  Yes,  without  easing  mine.'5 

L'Estrange  gently  pawed  the  air. — "  A  lin- 
gering peevishness  Vs  he  remarked  in  an  under- 
tone. "  Come  hither,  youth.  Cannot  you  beg 
pardon  of  this  lady  for  the  alarm  you  have  oc- 
casioned her  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered,  and  stepping  for- 
ward, I  expressed,  in  becoming  terms,  my  regret 
at  what  had  happened — declared  that  it  was 
purely  accidental — and  said,  in  conclusion,  that 
I  was  certain  I  should  not  plead  in  vain  for 
forgiveness  from  so  fine  and  so  handsome  a  lady. 

The  face  of  Mrs.  L'Estrange  underwent 
gradual  mollification,  as  I  proceeded  with  my 
speech,  and  by  the  time  I  had  concluded,  it 
had  settled  into  confirmed  benignity. 

"  Didst  hear.  L'Estrange/'  she  inquired. 

"  Apt,  concise,  sufficient,"  he  replied,  "  take 
up  your  bag,  youth,  and  depart." 

"  Canst  make  a  bow,  child  ?"  she  said,  with 
an  amiable  smile. 
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I  performed  a  respectful  inclination. 

"  Did'st  see,  Jocelyn?5'  she  demanded. 

"  Decent,  polite,  urbane/5  said  he. 

"  Give  him  a  shilling,  Mr.  L/E  strange,  I  beg ; 
I  will  reimburse  you." 

I  had  made  my  parting  bow,  and  was  on  the 
stairs,  when  he  followed  me. 

"  Stay  !"  said  he.  His  eyes  were  up-turned 
for  a  time,  in  meditation. 

te  Inexplicable  beings — are  women  \"  he  ut- 
tered, at  length  :  "ah  !  I  forgot — the  shilling ;3 
and  drawing  one  from  his  pocket,  he  pressed  it 
into  the  palm  of  my  hand,  as  though  designing 
to  put  me  off  with  a  mere  impression  of  the 
coin.  "  Go,5'  he  said,  relinquishing  it,  and 
making  an  abortive  endeavour  at  a  wink,  u  and 
thank  the  handsome  lady  for  it." 

When  I  got  back,  I  could  not  forbear,  Short 
being  absent,  telling  my  mistress  what  had 
happened.  She  laughed  heartily,  shaking  her 
vast  sides  with  evident  satisfaction. 

"  Here,"  said  I,  "  is  what  Carnaby  wanted," 
producing  the  shilling,  which,  with  a  fillip  of  my 
thumb-nail,  I  sent  flying  towards  him.  He 
caught  it  with  admirable  dexterity,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  his  pocket.  "  How  very  kind  of 
the  good  lady  to  send  it  to  me  I"  he  snuffled. 

"  Did  any  one  ever  see  the  like  of  that !" 

VOL.    I.  E 
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cried  Mrs.  Short,  "  you  sneaking  hound !  Give 
it  back,  this  instant/' 

Carnaby  looked  astonishment  at  the  unrea- 
sonable proposition.  Happily  for  his  bones, 
Short,  at  this  instant,  returned. 

"  I'll  take  the  dust  out  of  your  coat  for  this, 
another  time/'  said  Mrs.  Short,  who,  by  way  of 
entertaining  her  consort,  forthwith  narrated 
the  particulars  of  my  interview  with  Mrs. 
L'Estrange. 

However  greatly  Mrs.  Short  might  have 
been  tickled  by  my  recital,  certain  it  is,  her 
husband  could  discover  no  humorous  proper- 
ties therein ;  for,  knitting  his  brows  savagely, 
and  setting  his  teeth  on  edge,  he  cast  a  baleful 
glance  upon  me,  and  worked  his  fingers  upon 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  though  inwardly 
moulding  some  fell  intent. 

"And  so,"  cried  he,  "  I'm  to  lose  my  best 
customer  through  that  chap's  impudence.  No 
— no — that's  a  shoe  that  won't  fit,  as  you  say, 
Mrs,  Short.  I've  been  longing  to  be  at  him  this 
week  past,  and  now  I've  caught  him,  sure 
enough." 

With  this,  he  laid  hold  upon  his  often-me- 
naced strap,  and  making  towards  me,  dealt  me 
a  severe  blow  upon  the  side  of  the  head.  I 
caught  the  weapon  with  one  hand,  but  it 
slipped  through  my  fingers,  and  with  the  other 
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aimed  a  retort,  as  he  retreated,  at  the  rascal's 
nose  ;  which  was  so  nearly  taking  effect  that  he 
rubbed  that  feature  incredulously,  shaking  his 
ugly  jole  as  he  did  so.  Snatching  up  a  heavy 
last,  as  he  prepared  to  repeat  his  blow,  I  bade 
him  be  upon  his  guard. 

"  There,  now,  drop  that,"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  interposing,  "  that  dumpling's  too  hard 
for  the  meat." 

u  I  shall  not,"  said  I,  "  till  he  lays  down 
the  strap — the  base  scoundrel." 

"  Oh,  Freeman  !"  cried  Carnaby,  who  had 
been  sitting  open-mouthed  during  this  scene; 
but  who  now  arose,  outspread,  as  it  were,  like 
a  phoenix,  "  you  wouldn't  go  to  fling  that — oh 
la  !  at  dear  good  master.     Murder  1" 

ee  There,  now,  keep  your  rosin  for  another 
fiddlestick,"  said  Mrs.  Short,  lending  him  an 
open-handed  cuff,  that  sent  him  careering  to 
the  other  end  of  the  shop. 

"  I'll  give  it  the  villain,  soundly,"  exclaimed 
Short,  who  took  advantage  of  my  momentary 
observation  of  Carnaby's  evolutions  to  direct 
another  cut  at  me,  which  I,  however,  evaded. 
The  moment  after,  a  hollow  sound  proceeded 
from  his  stomachic  region.  The  last  had  taken 
terrific  effect  in  that  quarter,  and  fell,  as  though 
purposely,  upon  his  gouty  toe. 

E    2 
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All  now  became  confusion  worse  confounded. 
Carnaby  dashed  forward  with  affectionate  eager- 
ness towards  his  grinning  master,  hovering 
about  him  with  whimpering  solicitations  as  to 
the  amount  of  injury  he  had  sustained.  The 
awkward  cub,  however,  during  these  officious 
blandishments,  chanced  to  set  his  heel  upon 
the  ill-fated  member,  which  the  last  had  just 
previously  inflamed  to  torture. 

"  Curse  you,  you  blaring  brute ;  and  you, 
too,5'  cried  Short,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and 
pain,  "  see  how  you  like  that/'  and  down  went 
poor  Carnaby  upon  hands  and  knees. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Short,  incensed  at 
my  treatment  of  her  husband,  advanced  to- 
wards me  with  an  enormous  fist,  designing  to 
bestow  upon  me,  as  she  would  say,  "  a  goose 
for  my  gander ;''  but  unfortunately  for  her,  and 
just  the  reverse,  perhaps,  for  me — just  as  she 
was  making  a  fearful  spring  at  me,  Carnaby, 
impelled  by  Short,  fell,  as  the  vulgar  have  it, 
"  flop"  between  us ;  over  whom  the  fat  woman 
tumbled  like  a  sack  of  sand. 

"  Drat  that  confounded  blockhead,  he's 
always — M 

I  heard  no  more.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
helpless  condition  of  the  trio,  I  seized  my  hat, 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  out  of  the  shop. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IN  WHICH  RICHARD  SAVAGE  SHOWS  HIS  SPIRIT,  AND  GREATLY  PER- 
PLEXES HIS  AGED  PROTECTRESS,  WITH  A  MOMENT'S  GLIMPSE  OP 
A  REMARKABLE  LADY,  AND  HIS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FAMILY  OP 
A    STRANGE    ORIGINAL. 


My  first  impulse,  when  I  reached  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  led  me  to  indulge  in  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  cord- 
waining  crew,  whom  I  had  just  left  in  so 
disastrous  a  plight.  But  presently,  the  sting- 
ing pangs  of  Shorf  s  strap,  which  still  preyed 
upon  my  ear,  caused  my  thoughts  to  tend 
towards  Ludlow,  whom  I  resolved  immediately 
to  find  out,  and  tax  as  the  chief  author  of  my 
disgraceful  wrongs.  By  dint  of  many  inquiries, 
and  my  partial  recollection  of  the  locality  of 
Lady  Mason's  house,  I  was,  at  length,  enabled 
to  find  my  way  thither. 

Ludlow  was  not  a  little  surprized  to  see  me ; 
and  much  more  so  when,  leisurely  divesting 
myself  of  the  leathern  apron,  which  Mrs.  Short 
had  provided  for  me  on  my  introduction  to 
business,  I  folded  it  methodically  together, 
and  placed   it  upon    he  table,   saying,   u  Lie 
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you  there ;  I  have  done  with  you  for  the 
present." 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  ?"  demanded 
Ludlow. 

I  told  him  all,  precisely  as  it  had  occurred  ; 
inquiring  at  the  conclusion  what  he  thought  of 
it — and  of  me — and  of  himself. 

An  angry  scene  ensued.  Ludlow  begged, 
threatened,  promised,  entreated.  Would  I  re- 
turn for  a  month,  for  a  few  days,  for  a  week, 
till  he  could  bring  over  his  lady  to  my  view 
of  the  question?  No — no — no.  Go  back,  I 
would  not.  See  Lady  Mason,  I  would.  I  was 
inflexible  and  unalterable,  and  Ludlow  began 
to  wring  his  hands. 

"  Would  to  heaven  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
I  had  had  nothing  to  do,  from  the  first,  with 
this  unfortunate  business  !  I  never  approved 
of  the  design  of  putting  you  to  a  shoemaker ; 
but  what  could  a  poor  fellow  like  myself  do  ? 
Women,  Richard, — even  the  best — and  Lady 
Mason  is  a  good  woman — will  have  their  own 
way.  You  can  no  more  divert  them  from  their 
purpose,  than  you  can  turn  a  river  out  of  its 
course." 

"  That  is  to  be  done,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  returned  anxiously,  "  what 
I  mean  is,  that  she  is  very  headstrong  and 
obstinate." 
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"  And  so  am  I,  Ludlow,  I  believe.  A  family- 
failing,  perhaps.'5 

"Eh?'5  said  he  hastily.  "Oh  no— oh  no, 
I  fear,  I  shall  never  prevail  upon  her  to 
see  you," 

"Yes  you  will,  when  you  inform  her  that 
I  mean  to  go  before  a  justice,  and  tell  him 
how  I  have  been  treated  ;  and  demand  to  know 
by  whose  authority  her  Ladyship  has  been 
constituted  battledore,  and  how  much  longer 
I  am  to  play  shuttlecock/3 

"  Good  God !  why,  you  wouldn't  do  that, 
surely/'  cried  Ludlow,  alarmed. 

I  suspect  he  could  see  by  my  face  that  I 
would,  of  a  surety,  be  as  good  as  my  word ; 
for  he  precipitately  left  the  room,  to  confer 
with  Lady  Mason. 

He  returned  in  about  three  hours. 

"  I  have  been  gone  a  long  time/'  said  he, 
"  and  here  have  I  left  you  sitting  in  the  dusk." 

"  Yes/'  I  replied,  "  here  have  I  been  sitting 
in  the  dark.  I  hope,  now  you  are  come,  you 
are  disposed  to  enlighten  me." 

He  would  not  perceive  my  drift,  but  rang 
for  candles.  "  Richard,"  he  said,  "  you  have 
greatly  distressed  and  offended  Lady  Mason. 
Your  threat  of  going  before  the  justice  has 
pained  her  exceedingly.     It  would  do  you  no 
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good.  You  would  be  abandoned  by  all  your 
friends,  and  by  her,  who  is,  I  assure  you,  your 
best  friend." 

Ci  Will  her  Ladyship  see  me  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  She  will  to-morrow  morning.  In  the 
meantime,  she  desires  that  you  will  reflect  upon 
your  folly  (as  she  calls  it)  in  leaving  a  situation 
she  has  been  at  some  pains  and  expense  to 
provide  for  you.  She  expects  that  you  will  be 
prepared  to  go  back  again  to-morrow." 

I  smiled  in  bitter  scorn.  "  Have  you  a  book 
you  could  lend  me  ?" 

"  Dick,"  cried  Ludlow,  "  you  shan't  go  back. 
How  came  it  not  to  strike  me  before  ?  I  can 
place  you  with  a  person — " 

"  A  tailor,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Ludlow,"  said  I, 
"  a  very  decent  handicraft." 

"  A  tailor !"  cried  Ludlow,  with  unusual 
animation,  u  hang  the  cross-legs.  No,  Dick  ; 
he's  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  want  of  a 
clerk  for  some  time ;  and  I'll  make  a  gentleman 
of  you.  I've  saved  money,  and  I've  no  one 
I  ought  to  care  for,  and  nobody  cares  for  me. 
And—" 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear  friend,"  I  inter- 
posed. 

"  And  if  Lady  Mason  will  not  do  you  justice 
within  three  months  from  this   time,  I   will. 
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You  shall  know  all.  Yes — yes/'  he  pursued, 
earnestly,  "  it  shall  out.  I  have  been  too  tame 
— too  weak,  foolish,  complying/' 

"  I  will  hear  what  Lady  Mason  says  to-mor- 
row morning.'* 

"  You  will  hear  nothing,"  he  answered,  "  but 
that  you  must  go  back  to  the  cobbler.  Oh  ! 
she  has  wished  to  be  your  friend,  but  a  cursed 
fate  has  prevented  it.  She  need  not  know  but 
that  you  have  returned  to  Short.  I  will  have  it 
so.  Will  you  promise  to  be  patient  for  three 
months  longer  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought,"  said  I. 

"  I  do,'*  he  replied.  "It  must  not  be  longer, 
I  will  tell  her  so."  He  added  with  a  peculiar 
look,  "  it's  against  Nature." 

"  How  if  I  should  be  able  to  prevail  upon  her 
to  do  me  justice,  that  is  your  word,  Ludlow,  to- 
morrow morning  ?v 

"  Lad  !  lad  !  I  wish  you  could  !"  he  returned, 
"  but  that,  I  fear  cannot  be.  She  has  stronger 
reasons  than  ever  for  secrecy,  but  I  am  not — ■ 
must  not  be  bound  by  them.  Come,  we  will 
have  some  supper." 

Ludlow  was  very  thoughtful  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  assuring  me,  at  intervals, 
that  within  three  months  all  should  be  disclosed. 

He    endeavoured,   with   much    earnestness, 

e  3 
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likewise,  to  impress  upon  me  the  belief  that 
Lady  Mason  had  done,  and  was  doing,  every 
thing  for  the  best ;  but  when,  at  length,  I  re- 
torted upon  him  with  the  inquiry,  "  If  it  be  so, 
why  are  you  going  to  run  counter  to  her  in- 
junctions ?"  he  was  silent,  merely  answering, 
"  No  matter." 

On  the  next  morning  he  tapped  at  the  door 
of  my  room,  and  on  being  admitted,  "  See," 
said  he,  "  I  have  brought  you  your  best  suit. 
Make  yourself  as  gay  as  you  can,  and  show  her 
Ladyship  that  you  don't  look  like  a  cobbler,  at 
least." 

"  If  I  do/'  I  answered,  laughing,  "  my  looks 
belie  me,  Ludlow  ;  for  I  don't  intend  to  be  one." 

"  No  more  you  shall  j  but  don't  say  so,"  he 
rejoined  gravely.  "And  speak  to  her  in  your 
best  language,  for  her  Ladyship  is  a  judge  of 
manners  and  politeness." 

He  regarded  me  with  much  complacency 
when  I  descended  to  breakfast.  "  A  shame," 
he  said,  "  that  the  shoemaker  was  ever  thought 
of!  No  matter.  Til  see  you  fairly  through, 
Richard.  Mr.  Burridge  was  right  when  he  said 
it  was  a  secret  that  had  outgrown  its  clothes." 

He  went  away  to  his  mistress  and  returned 
presently.  "  She  will  see  you  now,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  come  with  me.     I  am  to  leave  you 
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together.  Be  very  respectful,  I  entreat.  Should 
she  dismiss  you  before  I  return,  wait  for  me  in 
my  room.     I  am  going  to  Myte/' 

"  Who  is  Myte  ?"  said  I,  as  we  ascended  the 
stairs. 

"  Hush  !"  he  replied  ;  "  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  mean  to  introduce  you/' 

He  left  me  at  the  door.  ei  Now,  be  very, 
very  respectful  to  her  Ladyship,'5  he  repeated, 
giving  me  the  model  of  a  reverential  bow. 

I  protest  I  was  a  little  discomposed.  Ludlow 
had  almost  succeeded  in  making  the  old  lady 
formidable ;  and  I  entered  upon  the  interview 
with  no  apparent  emotion,  indeed,  but  with  a 
slight  inward  fluttering  of  the  spirits. 

I  found  her  Ladyship  seated  in  state,  with  a 
set  and  formal  face,  assumed,  doubtless,  to 
daunt  me  ;  but  it  had  a  directly  contrary  effect. 
It  recalled  my  self-possession. 

"  Richard  Freeman,"  she  said,  and  hesitated. 

I  approached,  bowing  profoundly.  Ci  I  wish, 
madam,  I  might  crave  the  honour  of  hearing, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  from  your  lips 
— my  real  name." 

*  Sir,5'  she  exclaimed  angrily,  and  scanned 
me  with  an  uncertain  eye  that  avoided  mine — 
tf  your  schoolmaster  has,  at  least,  taught  you 
confidence." 
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"  I  am  happy  to  hear  it,"  I  replied;  "I  shall, 
I  fear,  need  it.  Your  Ladyship,  permit  me  to 
hope,  has  no  intention  of  teaching  me  shame." 

"  Insolent !" 

"No,  madam,  not  so;"  and  I  stood  erect  be- 
fore her.  "  Why  but  to  disgrace,  to  humiliate, 
to  degrade  me,  have  you  committed  me  to  the 
indignity  of  submission  to  a  cobbler?  No, 
madam,  you  shall  not  teach  me  shame." 

"  Child/5  replied  her  Ladyship,  a  and  proud 
child  that  you  are ;  it  was  with  no  such  inten- 
tion that  that  calling  was  provided  for  you ; 
circumstances  alone  render  it  imperative  that 
you  should  be  so  disposed  of." 

"Calling!"  "Disposed  of!"  phrases  my 
young  stomach  was  too  high  to  bear. 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  since — so  Ludlow  tells 
me — these  circumstances  are  not  to  be  made 
known  to  me,  I  must  be  allowed  to  object  to 
the  calling  they  point  out,  and  the  disposition 
of  me  they  enforce." 

"How,  boy?"  said  Lady  Mason,  angrily; 
but  there  was  a  softened  sorrow  in  her  eye 
which  I  noted  well;  "  do  you  dare  to  repeat  the 
threat  you  held  out  to  Ludlow  ?" 

"  No,  madam ;  because  I  am  sure  it  is  un- 
necessary. You  destined  me  for  something 
better,  when  I  was   ignorant  and  would  have 
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been  contented  with  something  worse ;  you 
must  not — let  me  say  so — you  must  not  con- 
demn me  to  this,  having  made  me  worthy  of  a 
higher  station." 

She  offered  no  reply,  but  sighed  heavily, 
covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief. 

"  Let  mc  be  for  a  few  minutes/5  she  said,  at 
length,  "  I  will  consider.  Would  to  God  you 
had  never  been  born  !5' 

"  Of  such  inexplicable  and  invisible  parents/5 
I  added,  mentally,  as  I  retired  from  before 
her.  "  Old  Mother  Freeman  was  worth  a  score 
of  such  enigmatical  kindred." 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  cogitation,  she 
recalled  me. 

"  I  have  been  turning  over  in  my  mind  your 
objections  to  the  course  of  life  I  had  designed 
for  you,55  she  said;  "and  I  think  something 
better  may  be  done  for  you.  But  I  must  not 
be  hurried.  Indeed,  at  present,  I  know  not 
how  I  can  serve  you.  Return  to  your  employ- 
ment. Be  a  goqd  and  obedient  boy,  and  per- 
haps in  a  few  months — '5 

"  I  will  trouble  you  no  more,  madam,5'  said 
I,  impatiently ;  "  neither  will  I  fulfil  the  threat 
I  held  out  last  night  to  Mr.  Ludlow.  I  will 
pursue  my  own  course,  and  it  shall  not  lie  in 
the  direction  of  a  cobbler's  stall.55 
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"  Stay  !"  cried  her  Ladyship,  recalling  me, 
"  that  must  not  be.  Oh !  how  cruel  is  my 
situation  !  Even  you,  Richard,  did  you  know 
it,  would  pity  me." 

And  so  I  did,  to  see  the  tears  trickling  down 
that  venerable  face ;  but  I  would  not  shew 
that  I  did.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that 
Burridge's  advice,  as  to  supplication  on  a  bent 
knee,  might  be  worth  adoption — for  once.  I 
advanced,  therefore,  and  was  about  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet.  "  Oh,  madam  !  hear  me/'  I 
began  ;  but  the  ghastly  expression  of  her 
features  arrested  me.  She  was  gazing  intently, 
it  seemed,  at  something  behind  me.  I  turned 
— a  lady  stood  before  us. 

She  was  a  majestic  woman  of  fine  propor- 
tions. Her  features  were  prominent  and 
handsome,  her  complexion  was  light  and  sin- 
gularly clear,  and  her  eyes  were  large,  grey  and 
lucid. 

She  smiled,  observing  our  confusion,  and 
gently  tapped  her  arm  with  her  closed  fan.  I 
thought,  when  she  did  smile,  I  had  never  seen 
a  sweeter — rather,  a  more  gracious  lady. 

"Your  Ladyship  has  a  youthful  suitor/'  she 
remarked. 

Lady  Mason  at  last  found  her  voice. 

"Ludlow's  nephew,''  she  said;  ugo  away, 
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my  good  boy  ;  I  will  think  of  your  application, 
and  let  your  uncle  know  my  mind  upon  it." 

"  Mr.  Ludlow's  nephew  ! — indeed  !"  cried 
the  lady ;  "  I  did  not  know  he  had  one." 

I  bowed,  and  was  retiring.  As  my  glance 
met  hers,  there  was  a  slight  parting  of  the  lips, 
and  an  elevation,  scarce  perceptible,  of  the 
eyebroV ;  and  then  the  same  enchanting  smile. 

I  approached  the  door.  Ludlow  was  there ; 
thrust  bodily  into  the  room,  one  hand  half- 
clenched  raised  to  his  head,  the  other  out- 
stretched, with  an  upturned  crooked  ringer. 
His  face— it  was  not  so  much  like  a  face  as  a 
mask — all  eyes  and  teeth,  and  eyebrows  to  the 
very  wig.  Seizing  me,  when  I  came  within 
hand-gripe,  he  pulled  me  out  of  the  apartment, 
and  hurrying  me  down  stairs,  huddled  me  and 
himself  into  his  own  room,  the  door  of  which 
he  locked. 

"Well,  Dick/'  said  he,  in  a  hasty  and  excited 
manner,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath, 
"  Myte  is  prepared  to  receive  you,  and  is 
anxious  to  see  you." 

"  So  it  seems,"  I  replied,  "  and  impatient 
too,  or  why  did  you  hale  me  down  stairs  in 
that  extraordinary  fashion  ?  Who  is  the  beau- 
tiful lady  above  r" 

"  Beautiful,  do  you  call  her  ?"  cried  Ludlow. 
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"  She,  beautiful !  She  may  be ;  but  well  do  I 
know — too  well  do  I  know — that  beauty  and 
goodness  don't  always  go  together." 

"  Well,  but  who  is  she  ?"  I  repeated. 

"  She  is  a  woman,  Richard — hush,  hark ! 
going  so  soon ?" 

He  listened  intently.  There  was  a  rustling 
in  the  hall — the  street  door  was  opened  and 
closed  presently. 

"  Thank  God  !  she's  gone,"  said  he ;  "  who 
is  she  ?  did  you  ask  ? — she's  a  woman  who 
hates  me,  as  she  hates  the  devil,  I  was  going  to 
say—  but  him  she  loves — a  woman  who  thinks 
I  have  already  too  much  encroached  upon  my 
lady's  goodness,  and  who,  knowing  you  are  my 
nephew — " 

"  Which  she  does  not  know,"  said  I. 

"  She  thinks  so  ;  and  would  strive  to  injure 
me  and  you — " 

"  That  is  not  likely !"  I  exclaimed,  interrupt- 
ing him.  "Do  you  mean  to  say — "  A  thought 
suddenly  struck  me,  "  that  lady  is  connected 
with  me,  Ludlow  ?" 

w  No,"  he  replied,  promptly. 

My  looks  repeated  the  question. 

"  On  my  soul,  she  is  not!'' 

"  Who  is  she,  then  ;  what  is  her  name  ?" 

"Perdition  seize  me,  and  the  lies  I  am  forced 
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— driven  to  utter !"  cried  Ludlow,  violently ; 
"  but  you  shall  not  make  me  tell  them.  What 
is  she,  or  her  name  to  you  —  it  is  Bel- 
lamy." 

"  Is  she  married  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  and  has  a  numerous  family — young 
masters  and  misses,  as  proud  as  their  mother. 
She  lives  at  St.  James's  Square.  What 
more  ?" 

"  Is  she  related  to  Lady  Mason  r" 

u  No  more  than  you  are  to  her/'  he  answer- 
ed, smiling. 

I  would  have  proceeded  with  my  interroga- 
tories, but  he  was  called  away  to  attend  his 
mistress.     He  returned  with  a  sprightly  air. 

"  Good  news,  my  boy,"  said  he.  "  Her 
Ladyship  is  delighted  that  I  have  obtained  a 
situation  for  you  with  Mr.  Myte.  She  allows 
that  it  is  more  suited  to  your  education  and 
prospects  than  the  other.  And  she  promises, 
and  bade  me  tell  you  so — that  within  three 
months  you  shall  be  made  acquainted  with 
everything." 

I  was  fain  to  acquiesce,  and  professed  myself 
contented.  And  so  I  was — if  the  resignation 
which  springs  from  necessity  may  be  called  by 
the  name.  There  was  much,  nevertheless,  in 
Ludlow's  variable  manner,  and  intactible  speech 
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(so  to  express  myself)  that  might  well  have 
awakened  suspicion.  But  I  was  ever  the  most 
credulous  of  mortals,  after  the  first  heat  of  in- 
credulity. 

As  we  trudged  along  towards  Myte's  house, 
Ludlow  enlarged  upon  the  virtues  and  esti- 
mable qualities  of  that  gentleman,  telling  me 
that  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  husbands,  fathers 
and  friends — that  he  was  rich,  good-natured 
and  generous.  He  told  me  also  that  I  should 
not  want  money— that  he  himself  would  supply 
me;  that  my  evenings  would  be  at  my  own 
disposal,  and  that  I  might  see  as  much  life, 
and  enjoy  as  much  of  it,  as  I  pleased.  All  this 
was  especially  gratifying,  and  disposed  me  to 
think  much  less  of  my  parents,  and  a  great 
deal  more  of  myself.  I  fear  I  did  not  think 
enough  of  Ludlow's  kindness. 

We  were  admitted  into  an  office,  where  we 
discovered  a  rather  elderly  gentleman  seated  at 
a  low  desk.  He  arose  at  our  approach — that  is 
to  say,  he  got  upon  his  legs,  an  act  which 
might  have  contributed  to  his  former  height 
some  two  inches.  Ludlow  was  a  man  of  small 
stature  and  proportions,  but  he  was  a  giant  to 
Myte,  who  was  as  diminutive  as  a  man  can  be 
well  supposed  to  be,  who  is  not  deformed. 
His  face  was  extremely  fair,  fresh  and  plump, 
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with  a  nose  like  a  parrot's  beak,  and  eyes  of  a 
similar,  lateral,  roguish  gravity.  A  mouth  like 
a  little  O,  and  a  flight  of  chins  leading  down  to 
his  breast-bone,  complete  the  picture. 

"  And  so  you've  brought  him  with  you,"  he 
said,  casting  a  side-long  ogle  towards  me. 

"  Yes,  here  he  is,  sir,'*  replied  Ludlow. 

"  Getting  towards  sixteen,  you  said,'5  re- 
turned Myte.  u  Tall  of  his  age, — up  in  the 
air — one  of  the  sky-sweepers.  Do  you  know, 
Jeremiah/'  turning  to  Ludlow,  whom  he  took 
by  the  coat,  "  when  I  was  his  age,  my  grand- 
mother thought  I  should  have  made  a  shoot 
upwards,  and  whenever  the  thought  entered 
her  head,  (and,  by  the  way,  thoughts  very 
seldom  came  there,  and  never  stayed  more 
than  two  minutes)  she  made  me  march  under  her 
cane,  which  she  placed  horizontally  against  a 
line  she  had  marked  on  the  wainscot.  I  did 
it  clean  for  three  years,  when  the  old  lady  lost 
heart,  saying  I  should  do  for  a  Smithfield 
droll." 

Ludlow  forced  a  grim  smile.  ei  She  was  mis- 
taken," said  he. 

"  None  of  your  jeers,"  cried  Myte.  K  Come, 
what  is  your  nephew's  name?" 

"  Freeman,"  said  Ludlow,  "  Richard  Free- 
man." 

"  Richard  Freeman  !    and  a  very  good  En- 
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glish  name,  too.  Free  man — it  has  an  old  Bri- 
tish sound  with  it.  Eh  ?  what  ?  just  listen  to 
this,  Jeremiah  Woful/'  and  with  a  theatrical 
air,  he  repeated, 

1 1  am  as  free  as  nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
When,  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran  !* 

That's  John  Dryden — one  of  his  Almanzor 
nights;  and  Fve  heard  Betterton  roll  and 
thunder  it  out — /  have.  You  may  laugh, 
young  gentleman,"  addressing  me,  "but  you 
had  not  laughed,  had  you  heard  Betterton. 
Why,"  nudging  me,  confidentially,  *  I  have 
lent  Betterton  money." 

"  And  he  repaid  you,  I  have  no  doubt," 
said  Ludlow. 

"  Repaid  me ! — ay,  that  he  has,  a  thousand 
fold.     I  saw  him  in  all  his  best  parts/' 

"  He  repaid  you  in  money,  I  mean,"  ob- 
served Ludlow.  "  I  have  heard  he  was  a  man 
of  honour." 

"The  very  soul  of  honour,"  cried  Myte. 
"  Who  could  think  of  that  man's  body  ?  I  have 
got  his  bond,  Jeremiah,  and  I  would  not  part 
his  signature  for  twenty  times  the  sum  he 
signed  for.  But,  get  you  gone ;  Ricardo  and  I 
shall  much  better  understand  each  other,  and 
much  sooner,  without  you/5  So  saying,  he 
pushed  him  out  of  the  door. 
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"That  uncle  of  your's,  Ricardo/'  he  said, 
returning  to  me,  "  is  the  most  sad-looking 
person  these  eyes  ever  lighted  upon." 

"A  very  grave  man,  indeed,  sir,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Grave?  grievous — a  face  as  much  to  say, 
c  Whose  dog's  dead,  that  I  may  come  and  howl 
over  it }'  No  cause,  no  cause ;  well  to  do,  well 
to  do.  That  is  why  I  call  him  Jeremiah 
Woful." 

u  Indeed,  sir,"  said  I,  somewhat  amused  by 
this  original. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;"  he  replied.  "  I  have  names 
for  all  my  acquaintances.  But  you  are  looking 
for  something  to  do.  Do  you  like  active  em- 
ployment ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall,  sir,  when  I  have 
become  used  to  it.'* 

"  That  won't  be  while  you're  here,5'  return- 
ed Myte.  "  Look  you,  my  ingenuous  young 
friend ;  I  sell  houses  wrhen  I  have  houses  to 
sell,  to  certain  persons — when  I  can  find  them ; 
and  I  buy  houses  when  there  are  houses  to 
be  bought  from  certain  persons,  who  may  wish 
to  sell  them.  But  at  present  I  have  neither 
houses  to  be  sold  nor  persons  to  purchase,  nor 
do  I  wish  to  have.  All  my  business,  therefore, 
is  to  do  nothing,  and  look  as  though   I   had 
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plenty  to  do ;  and  all  yours  will  be  to  look  as 
though  you  had  plenty  to  do,  and  do  nothing." 
"  An  easy  life,  sir/'  I  said,  laughing. 
66  So,  so,  for   that,"    replied   Myte,    "  Pve 
found  yawning  hard  work  before  now.     But 
you  can  carry  a  letter,  and  bring  an  answer, 
and  draw  a  bill,  and  say  I'm  out  when  I  wish  I 
were  not  in,  and  all  that  ?'5 
«  Oh,  yes." 

a  And  all  these  things  you  promise  solemnly 
to  perform  ?" 
«  I  do.'5 

"  And  you  faithfully  engage  to  talk  no  more 
than  your  tongue  will  let  you,  and  as  little 
good  sense  as  you  can;  not  'two  and  two 
make  four — two  and  two  make  four,'  in  the 
moral  or  maxim  way,  for  all  that  I  hate ;  be 
sides,  I  know,  in  morals,  two  and  two  often 
make  five." 

"  I  promise  all  this,  sir/5 
"  Good  lad,  very  good  lad,'5  said  Myte.  "  Kiss 
that  book,"  handing  me  a  volume  of  the 
Tattler.  "  But  come/'  said  he,  "  let's  go  up 
stairs,  and  see  c  Heaven's  last,  best  gift/  as  the 
poet  has  it — the  fair  creation,  three  samples  of 
which  I  have  up  stairs.  Why,  I  have  a  wife 
and  two  daughters.'5 
"  Indeed  1"  said  I. 
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"  Why  indeed?  you  should  have  said,  fJoy 
be  with  you,  Colbrand,'  for  that's  my  name. 
Mind  that  stair.  That's  been  two  summersets, 
seven  sprained  ancles,  and  bruised  hips  out  of 
number.  I've  been  thinking  of  having  it  mend- 
ed these  twelve  years.  When  it  comes  to  a 
broken  leg,  I'll  have  the  leg  and  it  set  to  rights 
together." 

"  Here,"  said  he,  handing  me  forward,  and 
presenting  me  to  his  wife  and  daughters.  "Good 
people,  I've  brought  you  a  young  friend,  whom 
I  commend  to  your  especial  good  offices.  This, 
Ricardo,  is  Mrs.  Myte,  known  in  this  house, 
(but  only  so  addressed  by  me)  by  the  style  and 
title  of  Flusterina.  My  love,"  with  assumed 
surprise,  "  I  once  told  you,  many  years  ago, 
that  I  loved  the  very  ground  you  trod  upon, 
and  you're  always  reminding  me  of  it,  by  car- 
rying some  upon  your  face." 

Mrs.  Myte  appealed  to  her  daughters. 
"  Is  my  face  dirty,  my  loves  ?" 
The  young  ladies  smiled,   and   shook  their 
heads.     A   slight  tap   with  the  fan   upon  the 
small  skull  of  Myte,  was  the  gentle  punishment 
meted  out  to  the  delinquent. 

"  And  here,5'  continued  Myte,  "  are  Madam 
Margaret,  and  Mistress  Martha,  commonly 
called  my  Goth  and  Vandal ;  they  will  permit 
you  to  salute  their  cheeks." 
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The  girls  blushed,  while  I  promptly  availed 
myself  of  the  privilege. 

"  And  now,"  said  Myte,  "  since  you  will 
have  plenty  of  leisure  to  cultivate  the  esteem  of 
these  ladies,  let  me  shew  you  your  dormitory. 
You  must  know,"  he  resumed,  as  we  ascended 
the  stairs,  "that  I  slept  in  that  room  for  ten 
years,  before  I  was  married,  and  I  used  to  call  it — 
that's  Signor  Tomaso," — in  parenthesis,  point- 
ing to  a  large  cat  which  had  been  asleep  on  the 
landing,  but  which  now  came  forward,  and 
placing  its  fore-paws  upon  Myte's  knee-pan, 
stretched  itself  leisurely.  "  I  used  to  call  it 
Paradise/'  he  proceeded,  "  it  was  such  a  snug 
room,  till  the  fire  broke  out,  and  I  had  to 
jump  out  of  the  window  into  a  large  blanket." 

Having  taken  me  into  every  room  in  the 
house,  commenting  upon  each,  and  inquiring 
at  intervals,  whether  I  thought  I  could  be  com- 
fortable under  his  roof,  he  brought  me  back 
again  to  the  drawing  room. 

"  Go  in  there,"  said  he,  "  and  make  inte- 
rest ^or  a  dish  of  chocolate.  I  am  going  to 
meet  a  gentleman  at  White's." 

The  ladies  vied  in  their  attentions  towards 
me;  and  I  soon  began  to  feel,  that  if  I  were  not 
as  happy  as  I  could  wish  with  Myte  and  his 
family,  it  would  be  entirely  my  own  fault. 
When  Myte  returned,  and  during  the   after- 
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noon,  he  amused  me  with  his  innocent  freaks 
and  fooleries.  In  the  evening,  he  played  upon 
the  fiddle,  and  made  his  wife  sing,  and  his 
daughters  dance,  and  tried  to  sing  himself;  and, 
finally,  would  have  accomplished  a  dance,  but 
that  the  potency  of  a  sneaker  of  punch  of  which 
he  had  partaken  had  so  impaired  the  stability 
of  his  small  legs,  that  his  family  judged  it  in- 
expedient that  he  should  hazard  the  feat.  I, 
myself,  confess  to  having  seen  two  candles  in 
my  hand  when  I  retired  to  bed  ;  and  had 
Myte's  disastrous  stair  been  upon  the  flight  I 
had  occasion  to  ascend,  I  think  it  very  likely  I 
might  have  added  to  the  list  of  casualties  in 
his  possession.    • 
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CHAPTER  V. 


i.V  WHICH  RICHARD  SAVAGE  MAKES  A  VERY  REMARKABLE  DIS- 
COVERY, AND  FINDS  THAT  HE  HAS  MADE  AS  REMARKABLE  A 
MISTAKE. 


If  a  man  knew  precisely  when  to  stand  still, 
and  when  to  go  forward,  he  would,  in  most 
cases,  be  extremely  active  when  he  is  quiescent, 
and  altogether  passive  when  he  is  in  a  plaguy 
hurry.  Would  that,  satisfied  with  my  present 
position,  I  had  sought  to  know  no  further; 
but,  like  a  good,  honest,  comfortable  worlding, 
had  applied  myself  to  Myte  with  a  praise- 
worthy (some  would  call  it  a  servile)  diligence, 
with  a  view  of  pushing  myself  in  the  world.  I 
may  urge  that  my  nature  was  abhorrent  and 
aberrant  from  the  beaten  paths  of  every  day 
life — that  Lady  Mason,  by  avowing,  while  she 
preserved,  the  mystery  of  my  birth,  had  made 
me  unfit  for  any  station  by  withholding  from 
me  a  knowledge  of  the  station  to  which  I 
belonged.  Would,  then,  that  she  had  never 
tampered  with  my  future — that  she  had,   at 
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first,  consigned  me  absolutely  to  Freeman — 
that  I  had  been  made  to  believe,  and  had 
grown  up  in  the  conviction,  that  I  was  his 
child — so  had  I,  grovelling  on  in  sordid  satis- 
faction, contented  as  a  swine,  as  fat,  perhaps — 
grunted  through  life,  another  Ishmael  Short;  or, 
more  wise  in  my  generation,  and  more  despica- 
ble, glozed  along  the  slimy  track  of  existence,  a 
second  Joseph  Carnaby.  Vain  and  bootless 
wishes ;  and  now  I  bethink  me,  no  wishes  of 
mine.     It  is  better  as  it  was — and  as  it  is. 

A  good  understanding  subsisted  between 
Ludlow  and  Myte.  The  latter  had  long  ceased 
to  sell  houses,  and  was  in  reality  a  lender  of 
money  to  great  people  and  young  heirs,  which 
latter,  he  used  to  say,  if  they  were  determined 
to  run  through  their  estates,  might  as  well 
buy  their  shoes  of  him  as  of  anybody  else. 
His  transactions,  therefore,  required  no  as- 
sistance of  mine.  My  days,  indeed,  were  spent 
in  his  office,  and  not  unprofitably,  for  he  gave 
me  free  access  to  his  library  ;  but  my  evenings 
were  entirely  at  my  own  disposal. 

Ludlow  came  frequently  to  visit  me,  and  on 
each  successive  occasion  with  an  apparent 
increase  of  satisfaction.  He  supplied  me  with 
an  abundance  of  money,  and  bade  me  want  for 
nothing  I  could  reasonably  desire,  which  money 
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might  procure.  Of  daily  wants,  Myte  was  a 
most  liberal  purveyor ;  but  I  soon  became 
anxious  to  qualify  for  a  pretty  fellow;  and, 
accordingly,  I  recruited  and  embellished  my 
wardrobe ;  took  lessons  in  fencing  and  dancing, 
sometimes  showed  myself  at  a  play — frequented 
a  coffee-house  of  minor  pretensions ;  ogled  the 
women,  and  made  "  the  passion'5  my  study. 

Myte  was  greatly  amused  at  the  gradual 
change  in  my  appearance  and  manners.  "  On 
my  word,  Ricardo,"  he  would  say,  turning  me 
about,  "  Woful's  money  looks  gay,  rolled  out 
into  lace  upon  that  coat  of  thine.  You  have 
already  turned  my  Goth  and  Vandal's  brains. 
They  want  hoops  ;  and  Flusterina  will  have  it 
so.  Hoops  !  when  they  get  them,  they  must 
knock  them  off  the  tub  of  Diogenes,  and  bring 
me  the  old  cynic's  lantern,  that  I  may  look 
after  two  honest  men  to  take  them  off  my  hands 
afterwards.  Get  a  rapier  next,  and,  the  first 
thing  you  do  with  it,  pink  Jeremiah  Woful. 
A  few  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  him  would 
do  him  much  good." 

But  if  Myte  was  amused,  Ludlow  was  de- 
lighted. "  That's  it— that's  it,"  said  he  one 
day,  "  this  is  what  I  always  intended,  but  the 
bowl,  as  I  may  say,  was  not  rolled  on  the  right 
bias.     Do  you  see  much  company  up  stairs  ?" 
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"  O  yes ;  frequently." 

"  Young  fellows,  I  suppose,  after  the 
daughters?'5 

"  There  are  two  or  three,  who,  I  dare  say, 
meditate — " 

w  Marriage  ? — um  !"  said  Ludlow,  "  well ; 
that's  no  business  of  ours.  Have  you  seen  any 
one  you  know,  Richard,  since  you  have  been 
here  r" 

"  Whom  do  I  know  ?"  I  replied. 

"  I  mean,"  pursued  Ludlow,  "  any  one  you 
have  seen  before  r" 

"  Not  a  soul/' 

Ludlow  was  silent  for  a  short  space.  "  Mr. 
Burridge  has  been  in  town,"  he  said,  at 
length. 

"  Indeed!" 

u  Yes  ;  and  waited  upon  Lady  Mason,  who 
declined  to  see  him." 

"  Is  not  that  rather  extraordinary  ?"  said  I. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  continued.  "  He 
wanted  to  know  where  he  could  find  you,  but 
I  was  forbidden  to  tell  him." 

A  scene  of  anger  on  my  side,  and  pretexts 
and  excuses  on  his,  ensued. 

*'  Good  God  ["  I  exclaimed,  in  a  rage,  "  am 
I  ever  to  be  treated  thus  ?  the  only  man  in  the 
world  for  whom  I  entertain  a  respect  and 
affection." 
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"  Except  me — except  your  poor  friend 
Ludlow." 

"  I  except  no  man/*  said  I,  hastily.  u  You 
are  not  taking  the  right  way,  sir,  to  increase 
my  respect,  or  to  retain  my  affection." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am,",  said  he,  repeating  it  two 
or  three  times  earnestly,   "  and  you'll  say  so." 

"  When  I  have  cause,  I  will." 

"  Cause  }"  he  rejoined,  "  cause  ?  The  cause 
will  soon  be  called  on,  I  promise  you.  What 
shall  we  term  it,  Richard  ?" 

"  Freeman  versus  Ludlow,"  said  I. 

"  Aha !"  and  his  eyes  suddenly  brightened^ 
"  not  that — not  that.  Ludlow  versus  — — ; 
put  a  dash  for  the  name,  Dick — a  dash.  I  will 
see  you  again  shortly." 

"  Half  of  the  three  months  are  gone,"  I  said, 
calling  .ifter  him  as  he  walked  to  the  door. 

He  turned  and  nodded  his  head.  "  I  know 
it,"  said  he,  coming  towards  me,  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  "  Perhaps  you 
may  know  all — perhaps,  before  the  half  comes 
to  an  end." 

He  retired  with  a  wise  solemnity  of  coun- 
tenance at  which  I  could  not  forbear  smiling. 
Poor  Ludlow !  even  now,  my  heart  can  spare 
one  sigh,  more  than  for  myself,  for  thee ! 

About  ten  days  after  Ludlow's  visit,  a  lady 
stepping  out  of  a  chair,  entered  the  office — the 
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very  lady  whom  I  had  seen,  for  a  moment,  at 
Lady  Mason's  house.  I  laid  down  the  book 
I  had  been  reading,  and  advanced  from  my 
desk.  She  started — no,  the  word  is  too  strong 
— she  drew  back  her  head  on  perceiving  me, 
and  inquired  if  Myte  was  at  home.  I  replied 
that  he  was. 

"Surely,  young  gentleman,"  she  said,  "I 
have  seen  you  somewhere — not  here — but — " 

"  At  Lady  Mason's  house,  madam,"  I  re- 
plied. 

She  did  start,  then ;  and  a  gravity  took 
possession  of  her  face.  "  I  remember.  You 
are,  then,  Ludlow's  nephew?"  with  a  forced 
complaisance.     I  bowed. 

u  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  apprize  Mr. 
Myte,  that  I  am  here  r" 

"Certainly,  madam,"  and  I  proceeded  to 
Myte's  private  office. 

"  Mrs.  Bellamy,  sir,  desires  to  see  you," 
said  I,  accosting  that  gentleman,  who  was  en- 
gaged upon  an  occupation  very  common  with 
him,  namely,  carving  with  his  penknife  a 
small  hideous  head  out  of  wood. 

"  Mrs.  Bellamy !"  he  exclaimed,  laying 
down  the  subject  of  his  labours,  "  and  who, 
Ricardo,  is  Mrs.  Bellamy  ?'* 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  I  replied. 

u  Nor  I,"  he  returned — u  Bellamy  ?  Bellamy  ? 
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Let's  call  in  the  aid  of  one's  optics.  We'll  go 
and  see  Bellamira.     Come  along." 

Myte  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  when  he  be- 
held his  visitor.  "  Why,  Ricardo,"  he  cried, 
with  an  inquisitive  side-eye,  "  who  told  you 
this  lady  was  Mrs.  Bellamy  ?  Madam/'  turning 
to  her,  with  a  low  bow,  "  the  honour  you  do 
me — '' 

"  Will  be  soon  forgotten  in  the  occasion, 
no  doubt,"  said  the  lady,  smiling,  "  I  have  come 
upon  my  old  business." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  returned  Myte  in  a 
deprecating  tone,  "  if  I  had  Plutus'  mine,  my 
very  good  friends  would  exhaust  it :  nay,  it  is 
worked  clean  out." 

"  You  must  discover  a  new  vein  for  me, 
however,  good  Mr.  Myte,"  she  answered  laugh- 
ing. "  But  I  mistook  you  for  a  man  of  gallantry, 
sir.     Do  you  keep  a  lady  standing  ?" 

"  A  thousand  pardons  !"  cried  Myte,  hurry- 
ing to  the  door  of  his  private  office,  which  he 
opened.  "  Be  pleased  to  honour  me  by  walk- 
ing this  way." 

As  the  lady  swept  past  him  into  his  room, 
Myte  faced  about  towards  me,  casting  up  his 
hands  and  eyes  ruefully ;  and  then,  throwing 
out  one  foot,  and  turning  round  swiftly  upon 
the  toe  of  the  other,  tottered  after  her. 

I  awaited  with  indescribable  impatience,  the 
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termination  of  the  conference  between  this 
lady  and  Myte.  What  did  Ludlow  mean,  who 
must  have  known  better,  by  calling  her 
Bellamy  ?  Why  did  he  inquire  of  me,  whether 
I  had  seen  any  person  since  I  had  lived  with 
Myte,  whom  I  had  ever  seen  before  ?  Besides, 
there  was  something  in  her  appearance,  in  her 
face,  in  her  air,  that  would  have  excited  my 
curiosity,  and  engaged  my  interest — I  think  so 
— had  I  beheld  her  under  the  most  ordinary 
circumstances.  Wherefore  should  Ludlow 
have  withdrawn  me  from  her  presence  in  so 
abrupt,  so  alarmed,  nay,  in  so  terrified  a  man- 
ner? Why  did  Lady  Mason  turn  pale  and 
tremble  ?  Why,  lastly,  was  I  such  a  blockhead 
as  to  give  credence  to  the  wretched  story 
— the  lie,  which  Ludlow,  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, had  set  up,  and  which  had  stood  thus 
long  ? 

While  I  was  yet  revolving  these  doubts,  the 
lady  and  Myte  came  forth ;  the  latter,  bustling 
forward  to  hand  her  to  her  chair.  She  re- 
garded me,  as  she  passed,  with  a  look  of  more 
than  common  observation.  I  returned  her 
gaze,  for  the  first  time  in  my  fife  to  a  human 
being,  timidly,  and  with  hesitation.  There  was 
a  fascination  in  her  eye  that  held  me  spell- 
bound.     Beautiful    she   was,    but  not  young. 

f  3 
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She  might  be — my  heart  fluttered  in  my  bosom 
at  the  thought — my  eyes  filled  with  water — 
she  was  gone. 

"  Do  you  think/'  said  Myte,  returning, 
ei  because  you  are  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam, 
that  his  prerogative  has  devolved  upon  you  of 
bestowing  what  names  you  please  ;  or  are  you 
going  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  book,  or  to 
snatch  my  book  out  of  my  hands  ?  Bellamy ! 
But  what  ?  what  ?  you  are  ill,  Ricardo.  What 
ails  you  ?  You're  as  white  as  a  chamberlain's 
wand." 

I  replied  that  a  sudden  faintness  had  seized 
me,  but  that  I  was  now  better.  "  Who,  then, 
sir,'5  I  added,  "  is  that  lady  ?  Mr.  Ludlow  told 
me  her  name  was  Bellamy." 

"Epigrams  upon  a  tombstone! — Woful  turned 
wag  !"  cried  Myte ;  "  I  call  her  Semiramis  ; 
she's  as  proud  as  the  Queen  of  the  Assyrians, 
as  high  as  the  tower  of  Belus.  Mortals  call 
her  Brett— Mrs.  Brett." 

a  Do  you  not  think  her  a  very  fine  woman, 
sir  r"  I  inquired. 

"  Pandora's  box  looked  like  a  casket," 
answered  he.  "  If  I  were  to  tell  you  her  history — 
but,  Lord  !  Ludlow  has  done  that,  no  doubt, 
and  called  her  Bellamy  to  conceal  the  relation- 
ship." 
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"  Related  to  Ludlow  !"  cried  I,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  I  hope  Jeremiah  has  worthier  kin/-'  said  he. 
"  No — to  Lady  Mason— she  is  Lady  Mason5 s 
daughter/5 

Oh,  Ludlow  !  I  cursed  him  at  that  moment. 
"  No  more  related  to  Lady  Mason  than  you  to 
her.'5  He  had  said  this.  Lying  rogue  !  And 
yet,  what,  after  all,  if  he  had  spoken  truth  ? 
I  was  in  an  agony  to  learn  all  that  Myte  could 
communicate.  "  Pray,  sir,'5  said  I,  "  tell  me 
the  history  of  this  lady.5' 

Myte,  having  seated  himself,  had  thrown  his 
leg  over  his  knee,  which  he  was  smoothing  with 
his  hands,  preparatory  to  the  expected  narra- 
tive, when  a  young  gentleman  walked  into  the 
office.  I  wished  Mr.  Langley,  for  that  was  his 
name,  in  a  certain  place,  which,  perhaps,  will 
never  receive  him,  for  his  ill-timed  visit. 

Mr.  Langley  was  a  gay  young  fellow  about 
town,  heir  to  a  good  estate  and  a  baronetcy, 
of  considerable  collateral  expectations,  with  a 
tolerable  figure,  good  teeth,  and  great  vivacity, 
which  he  mistook  for  wit.  He  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Myte5s  house,  and  the  very  humble 
servant  of  Madam  Margaret,  whom  her  father 
with  good-natured  injustice,  termed  "  Goth,'5 
and  who,    countenanced  by  her  mother,  gra- 
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ciously  received  Mr.  Langley's  attentions — 
attentions  which  Myte  himself  could  not,  or 
would  not  see. 

"  My  dear  e  multum  inparvo?  "  cried  Langley, 
"  thou  c  sunshine  in  a  shady  place/  I  want  a 
ray  of  beneficence  from  you.  Shine  out  fifty 
pieces,  or  I  am  undone/5 

"  I  can't,  Alcibiades  Wildgoose,"  returned 
Myte,  looking  up,  with  his  foot  in  his  hand. 
"  Can't — Mrs.  Brett  has  been  here,  and  has 
shorn  me  of  all  my  beams.  I'm  as  dull  as  a 
pewter  platter." 

"  Hang;  her  !  syren,"  said  Langley  ;  "  as  gay 
and  extravagant  as  ever.  But  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  If  I  run  after  the  Israelites,  I  shall  soon 
be,  like  Pharoah  and  his  host,  under  water." 

"  Borrow  of  the  wandering  Jew,"  answered 
Myte,  "  he  must  have  saved  money  by  this 
time,  or  the  devil's  in  it." 

"  Nay,  if  the  devil's  in  it/'  retorted  Langley, 
"  he  has  got  it  by  him.  Can  you  help  me  to 
a  knowledge  of  his  residence  ?" 

"  Somewhere  in  the  Mint,"  said  Myte. 
"  But,  to  be  serious,  do  you  call  the  life  you 
lead,  pleasure?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Ask  Freeman.  What  do  you 
say,  Dick  ?" 

u  Toiling  in  a  perpetual  round,"  continued 
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Myte,  cc  running  fruitlessly  after  happiness, 
when,  if  you  stand  still,  you  have  it.  I  say, 
Wildgoose,"  he  added,  "  did  you  ever  see  a 
kitten  in  pursuit  of  its  own  tail  ?  round  and 
round  goes  the  little  devil,  now  on  one  haunch, 
then  on  the  other,  gravely  kicking  and  grinning, 
and  all  for  what  ?  Why,  if  it  sat  still,  there's 
its  tail  under  its  nose.  Now,  that's  the  '  moral' 
of  a  young  fellow  of  pleasure." 

"  I  take  you,"  said  Langley.  "  But  did  you 
ever  see  an  old  cat,  sitting  with  its  nose  on  a 
level  with  the  knob  of  the  poker  ?  There  it 
sits,  winking  and  blinking — now  ,a  purr — now 
a  sneeze — then  a  chasm  of  a  mouth — then  a 
cushion  of  a  paw  rubbed  over  face  and  ears — 
presently  a  long  dose,  and  after  that  a  long 
stretch,  with  an  inverted  semicircular  back,  and 
a  hind  leg  stuck  out,  as  though  it  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Now,  that's  the  i  moral*  of  an  old 
fellow  who  thinks  himself  happy.  Come — 
come  ;  let  me  have  the  fifty  pieces." 

"  If/'  exclaimed  Myte,  "  you  were  to  cut  me 
into  fifty  pieces,  and  could  make  a  little  Daniel 
Myte  out  of  every  one  of  them,  and  were  to 
send  all  of  them  prancing  about  town  to  raise 
the  money  in  my  name,  it  would  be  of  no  avail. 
I  tell  you,  you  can't  have  it.  Fll  stand  god- 
father to  your  extravagance  no  longer.     What, 
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if  the  old  gentleman  were  to  come  to  me,  say- 
ing, 6  Daniel  Myte,  Daniel  Myte,  why  do  you 
lend  my  son  money,  which  is  to  be  paid  down 
on  my  coffin-plate  ?'  What  should  I  answer  to 
that  ?" 

"  This/'  said  the  other.  "  Everard  Langley, 
Everard  Langley,  why  have  you  not  an  eye  to 
see  your  son's  merit,  and  why  don't  you  make 
him  an  allowance  worthy  of  a  man  of  his 
figure  ?  If  you  did,  Daniel  Myte  would  keep 
his  money,  and  your  son  wouldn't  have  to  melt 
down  your  coffin-plate,  which,  if  you  don't 
mind,  he'll  be  compelled  to  do.  That  speech 
would  go  far  to  melt  him,  Daniel  Myte.  Are 
the  ladies  at  home  ?" 

"They  are,"  answered  Myte,  "and  I  intend 
they  shall  remain  so." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "I'll  but  pay  my 
compliments  to  them,  and  be  gone.  Your  ser- 
vant, Myte ;  your's,  Dick.'' 

"  When  a  man  wears  red-heeled  shoes,  and 
carries  a  cane  at  his  wrist,"  observed  Myte, 
after  Langley  was  gone,  "  I  give  him  up.  I 
should  like,  Ricardo,  to  exercise  the  cane  over 
the  shoulders  of  such  pretty  fellows — fellows  of 
fire,  as  they  call  themselves ;  I'd  make  'em 
take  to  their  red  heels.  A  pity,  too;  the  man's 
not  without  sense  or  spirit." 
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I  should,  probably,  have  forgotten  this  trivial 
talk  long  since,  but  that  the  critical  time  at 
which  it  took  place,  has  made  it  inseparable  in 
my  memory  from  the  conversation  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it. 

"Would  you  oblige  me  now,  sir/'  said  I, 
"  by  telling  me  all  you  know  about  Mrs.  Brett  ? 
I  am  quite  curious,"  I  added,  with  as  much 
calmness  as  I  could  command,  u  to  hear  her 
history." 

"  I  had  forgotten  Semiramis,"  cried  Myte. 
"  I  wish  she  could  be  brought  to  forget  me. 
Why,  Ricardo,  that  woman,  some  years  ago, 
was  Countess  of  Macclesfield ;  aye,  you  may 
stare — a  Countess.  Well,  sir,"  and  here  he 
looked  into  my  face  some  seconds  before  he 
resumed,  "  to  what  a  pitch  human  assurance — 
shocking,  hideous  impudence — may  be  car- 
ried, was  only  conjectured,  nay,  perhaps  never 
imagined  by  mankind  before,  till  she  exempli- 
fied it ! — what  do  you  think  that  woman  did  ?" 

I  was  surprised  and  shocked,  and  answered 
nothing. 

u  What  do  you  think  she  did  Y*  he  repeated 
in  a  measured  tone.     "  Can  you  conjecture  }" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  No  sir/'  said  Myte,  assentingly,  "  and  no 
sir  ever  could,   of  his  own  mind,   or  madam, 
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either.  Some  months  before  she  brought  her 
child  into  the  world,  she  declared,  voluntarily 
— with  a  voice  like  a  human  being,  not  a  fiend, 
as  it  should  have  been — and  with  a  face  with- 
out a  vizard,  that  her  child,  then  unborn,  was 
not  the  child  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  but 
of  Earl  Rivers." 

"  Earl  Rivers  !"  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily, 
"  what  !  the  fine  house  in  St.  James's 
Square?" 

"  Yes,  the  fine  house,"  said  Myte ;  "  he  lived 
in  a  fine  house  ;  but  he's  lately  gone  to  a  house 
not  nearly  so  fine,  where  he  does  not  live." 

"  And  was  it  the  child  of  Earl  Rivers,  sir  ? — 
a  boy  r" 

a  Who  was  its  father,  and  what  its  gender, 
I  don't  know,"  returned  Myte,  "  but  I  beg 
her  pardon — I  believe  she  spoke  the  truth.  A 
few  months  after  the  birth  of  the  infant,  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield  succeeded  in  getting  a 
divorce, — her  fortune  was  returned  to  her,  and 
she  shortly  after  married  Colonel  Brett ;  and 
that's  the  end  of  my  story.  If  you  want  to 
know  more,  Woful's  your  man."  So  saying, 
Myte  betook  himself  to  his  own  room. 

It  was.  a  relief  to  me  that  he  did  so.  Every- 
thing concurred,  when  my  mind  acquired  suffi- 
cient serenity  to  enable  me  to  compare  and 
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combine  the  several  circumstances  before  me* 
to  the  conviction  that  I  was  that  child.  It 
must  be  so.  I  had  seized  my  hat,  and  was 
hurrying  away  to  Ludlow,  when  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  best  unwind  this  ravelled  skein 
myself.  Ludlow  and  Lady  Mason  were  in  a 
plot,  not  against  me  alone,  but  against  my 
mother.  I  did  not  reason  why  it  thould  be  so  ; 
or,  rather,  I  did  not  labour  that  thought.  I  felt, 
at  once,  that  no  human  motive  could  be  as- 
signed for  such  atrocity  of  wickedness — and 
yet  the  suspicion  arose  again  and  again.  Feel- 
ings that  I  had  never  before  known  began  to 
stir  within  me.  A  mother — and  such  a  mother  ! 
I  was  thinking  of  her  beauty,  then — her  grace 
— her  sweetness  ;  but  presently  all  that  Myte 
had  said,  returned  to  my  memory.  And  what 
was  there  in  his  story  ?  He  was  violently  pre- 
judiced against  her;  doubtless  by  Ludlow,  the 
emissary  of  her  relentless  and  persecuting 
mother,  who  had  wrested  me  by  force  from  her 
maternal  arms.  Grant  the  first  shame — the 
wrong  done  to  her  husband — all  else  was  noble. 
She  might  have  imposed  me — me — for  Richard 
Freeman  it  was — upon  her  husband  as  his  own 
child — she  might  have  remained  a  Countess, 
and  retained  her  reputation.  She  loved  him 
not ;  but  she  would  not  do  him  a  dishonour. 
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even  though  it  should  be  known  to  herself 
only;  rather  than  that,  she  had  brought  dis- 
honour upon  herself,  to  be  known  to  the 
whole  world. 

I  cannot  control  the  smile  with  which  my 
lip  is  now  writhing,  while  I  recal  the  fond  im- 
pulse that  determined  me  to  cast  myself  at  her 
feet.  Yes — it  should  be  the  study  of  my  life 
to  make  reparation  to  her  for  the  infamy  which 
:nnocent  I  had  brought  upon  her.  My  pre- 
sence, so  long  anxiously  sought,  (that  notion 
entirely  possessed  me),  should  solace  and  sus- 
tain her  declining  years.  I  would  dedicate  my 
life  to  her.  I  would  be  her  devoted  and  very 
humble  servant.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — nothing  but 
laughter  will  do  for  it — laughter  in  which  I 
hope  all  such  will  join  who  have  lungs  and 
leisure  for  the  ebullition,  as  have  deemed  the 
sign  of  the  tavern  a  symbol  of  the  entertain- 
ment to  be  found  within,  and  having  drunk 
vinegar  instead  of  wine,  have  reckoned  without 
their  host,  into  the  bargain. 

I  was  tempted,  when  next  I  saw  Myte,  to 
put  one  or  two  further  questions  to  him. 

"  Pray,  sir/'  said  I,  "  do  you  know  what 
became  of  that  child  }" 

"What  child  }"  asked  Myte.  "Lord!  how 
the  booby  stares  !     One  of  the  children  in  the 
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wood,  or  the  babes  in  the  tower  ? '  That  child  !' 
Do  you  mean  that  child  with  two  heads 
shown  at  Smithfield  some  years  since  ?  When 
one  of  its  heads  fell  off  by  accident,  the  Merry 
Andrew  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
saying  it  was  a  serviceable  trifle,  and  would  be 
wanted  again  at  Epping,  next  day." 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  meant  the  child  of 
Mrs.  Brett." 

"  You  take  a   deep  interest  in  Mrs.  Brett," 
said  Myte ;  "  Brett   and  brat   are   alike  indif- 
ferent to  me,  Ricardo.     The  child  died." 
My  heart  sank  within  me. 
"  Died  sir  ? — are  you  sure  the  child  died  ?" 
"  Well,"  said  Myte,  with  an  oblique  eye,  "  as  I 
am  neither  a  doctor  nor  an  undertaker,  I  didn't 
help   to    kill    or    bury  it.     Ludlow    told   me, 
many  years  ago,  that  the  child  was  dead." 

"Do  you  remember,  sir,"  I  inquired,  hesita- 
tingly, "  how  many  years  it  may  be  since  the 
divorce  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  from  Mrs. 
Brett  ?  I  ask  merely  out  of  curiosity.'' 

u  So  I  suppose,"  returned  Myte,  "  most 
questions  have  their  origin  in  curiosity.  But 
1  do  remember  that.  It  was  in  the  March  of 
the  year  in  which  Aunt  Judith  died,  who  stood 
godmother  to  Vandal,  and  who,  like  many 
ladies  who  have  nothing  to  do,  interested  her- 
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self  greatly  in  what  didn't  concern  her ;  for  in- 
stance, this  divorce,  of  which  she  was  always 
chattering.  6  Divorce  ! — divorce ! — divorce  ! — 
oh,  the  shocking  creature !  Oh,  the  unhappy 
gentleman  !'  I  thought  she  would  have  divorced 
my  soul  from  my  body.  It  was  worse  than 
James  the  Second  and  the  Pope.  I  had  had 
that  so  many  years  that  I  had  grown  callous. 
I  do  assure  you,  Ricardo,  I  couldn't  feel  her 
loss  so  acutely  as  I  might  have  done,  had  this 
divorce  never  come  to  pass.  So  far,  I  owe  Semi- 
ramis  something." 

"  In  what  year  was  that,  sir  ?"  I  inquired. 

(i  In  the  year  sixteen  ninety- eight." 

The  very  year  !  And  they  had  told  my 
mother  I  was  dead ;  and  she  believed  it.  But 
we  should  be  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
yet. 

"  Mrs.  Brett  lives  in  the  neighbourhood, 
sir  P'  said  I. 

"  Not  a  child's  trot  off,''  answered  Myte, 
"  I  wish  it  were  a  giant's  stretch.  Hard-by; 
just  round  the  corner  in  the  next  street." 

I  awaited  the  approach  of  evening  with  the 
utmost  anxiety.  I  would  see  her — I  would 
discover  myself  to  her,  and  baffle  the  plans 
with  which  Lady  Mason  and  her  worthy  coad- 
jutor were  teeming.     So  entirely  had  a  belief  of 
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Ludlow's  treachery  possessed  me,  that  I  utterly 
overlooked  certain  otherwise  obvious  circum- 
stances of  his  conduct  that  might  have  inclined 
me  to  a  contrary  opinion.  At  present,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  they  had  been  putting  me  off 
with  promises,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the 
concoction  of  a  plausible  falsehood,  by  which 
it  was  designed,  not  only  to  conceal  from  me 
the  secret  of  my  birth,  but,  by  the  inducement 
of  bribery,  to  prevail  upon  some  obscure  person 
to  own  and  claim  me,  and  so  shut  the  door 
against  future  complaints  and  proceedings  on 
my  part.  Two  or  three  times  I  had  resolved 
upon  writing  to  my  mother — endearing  name  ! 
by  which,  in  my  earlier  years,  although  con- 
scious of  its  falsity,  I  had  been  taught  to  ad- 
dress, and  as  I  now,  for  the  first  time  knew, 
to  honour  the  persecuting  and  intolerable  Mrs. 
Freeman. 

But,  how  could  a  letter — made  up  of  set 
conventional  phrases,  of  lifeless,  inarticulate 
words — express  the  feelings  that  were  throb- 
bing in  my  bosom,  and  which  my  living  pre- 
sence alone  would  enable  me  to  transfer  to 
hers  ?  Judging  of  her  emotions  by  mine,  I 
conceived  and  dwelt  upon  the  rapture  with 
which  she  would  fold  to  her  heart  a  son,  the 
more  endeared  to  her  by  his  wrongs,  akin  and 
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equal  to  her  own.  Surely,  the  long-imagined 
dead  must  be  welcomed  with  a  fervour  of 
affection,  such  as  may  be  conceived  to  glow 
through  spirits  when  they  meet  once  more  in 
heaven ! 

Nor  did  these  tumults  in  any  degree  subside 
as  the  time  drew  near  for  presenting  myself 
before  her.  A  strong  imagination  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  those  feelings,  which  only  expand 
and  mature  under  the  sense  of  maternal  love — 
of  a  mother's  watchful  care — of  a  parent's 
anxious  protection  ;  and  when,  at  length,  I  left 
Myte's  house,  having  habited  myself  in  my  best 
apparel,  and  proceeded  towards  the  dwelling  of 
Mrs.  Brett,  I  believe  I  experienced  at  the  time 
some  such  yearnings  of  the  soul  and  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  as  a  long-absent  son  may 
be  supposed  to  feel,  returning  to  a  mother 
whom  he  had  loved  from  his  infancy,  and 
whom,  in  his  infancy,  he  had  been  taught,  and 
had  known  cause,  to  love. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  I  got  to  the  door, 
that  I  bethought  me  of  the  probable  effect 
so  sudden  and  unlooked-for  a  discovery  must 
produce  upon  the  delicate  constitution  of  a 
woman.  Here,  again,  my  imagination  was  at 
work  to  magnify  the  consequences  of  my  visit, 
and,  perhaps,  to  palliate  to  myself  the  weakness 
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that  absolutely  overwhelmed  me,  causing  my 
fingers  to  withdraw  from  the  knocker,  and  my 
feet  to  betake  themselves  to  the  other  end  of 
the  street.  During  some  hours,  I  wandered  up 
and  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  looking 
wistfully  at  the  house  as  I  passed  and  repassed 
it,  striving  to  extract  resolution  from  the  stead- 
fast bricks  and  mortar,  which  each  successive 
time  looked  more  awfully  prohibitory.  Ought 
I  to  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  went 
home  that  night  as  wise  as  I  came,  satisfying 
myself  with  excuses  for  my  pusillanimity  which 
I  had 'occasion  to  make  use  of  on  the  next  night 
— and  on  the  next. 

I  saw  her  once  in  the  course  of  these  per- 
ambulations. She  came  for  an  instant  to  the 
window.  Her  back  was  to  the  light,  so  that  I 
could  not  distinguish  her  face ;  but  her  figure 
was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Upon  this  occasion 
I  was  so  agitated,  that  when  I  recovered  my- 
self, I  resolved,  and  fortified  my  determination 
with  an  oath,  that  on  the  following  evening  I 
would  make  my  way  to  her  feet.  I  could  no 
longer  bear  this  state  of  suspense. 

I  was  there  at  the  accustomed  time,  at  my 
old  spot,  opposite  the  house.  Again  I  beheld 
her   at   the   window.       She    was    gorgeously 
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attired — I  conjectured  for  an  assembly;  and 
looked  out,  as  though  observing  the  night. 
Presently  a  footman  opened  the  street-door, 
and  ran  to  the  corner.  He  was  gone  to  engage 
a  chair.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  had  left 
the  door  open.  I  crossed  the  way,  and  entered 
the  house.  Not  a  soul  in  the  hall,  or  on  the 
staircase.  The  door  of  the  room  was  partially 
open.  I  glided  in,  how  I  know  not — nor  did  I 
approach  her  and  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  as 
I  had  intended ;  but  I  stood  stock-still— no, 
not  so  :  still,  that  is  to  say,  silent;  but  tremb- 
ling violently. 

I  think  I  must  have  looked  wofully  white, 
for  when  Mrs.  Brett  saw  me,  she  uttered  a  half- 
scream. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?"  at  length  she  said  im- 
periously; "what  do  you  want?  You  should 
have  knocked  before  you  entered  the  room. 
Were  you  admitted  by  the  servants  ?" 

I  took  courage,  and  approached. 

"  Ha  !  I  see — Mr.  Myte's  young  man — Lud- 
low's nephew ;  what  is  your  business  here, 
young  gentleman  ?" 

I  fell  upon  my  knees  before  her. 

"Bless  me,  madam." 

"  Blecs  you  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh. 
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"  Bless  me,  boy  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Why  do  you  apply  to  me  ?  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?5' 

"Bless me,  madam  \"  I  repeated.  "  You  see 
before  you  your  son — I  am  your  son.'' 

"You  are  a  mad-brained  boy,  who  deserve  a 
whipping  for  your  impertinence/5  she  said, 
after  a  minute's  pause,  and  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  bell-rope.  "Rise,  you  young  fool,  and 
go  away  ;  or  my  people  shall  take  you  where 
you  will  be  well  punished.  This  is  one  of  your 
master's  sorry  jests — insolent  old  coxcomb  ! 
Rise — "  stamping  her  feet. 

I  found  my  feet  and  my  tongue  too.  The 
worst  was  over,  and  I  was  not  to  be  so  re- 
pulsed.    Snatching  her  hand,  I  said, 

"Nay,  but  hear  me,  madam;  you  must — you 
shall  hear  me.  This  is  no  jest — it  is  the  truth. 
I  am  your  son — the  son  you  have  so  long 
believed  dead/5 

Her  lips  were  parted  for  a  scornful  laugh — 
her  eyes  dilated — her  brows  raised ;  and  then 
she  saw  me — gazed  at  me — into  me.  An  un- 
moved eye  confronted  hers.  A  sudden  change 
— a  change  as  ghastly  as  sudden.  There  was 
paint  upon  her  cheeks  and  on  her  lips — the 
rest  was  ashy. 

"  Good  God  ! — good  God  Y}   she  exclaimed, 
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not  smoothing,  but  dashing  the  hair  from  my 
forehead — "  it  cannot  be.  Who  are  you  ?" — 
quickly — "  you  are  Ludlow's  nephew." 

"  Your  son,  madam/'  I  replied,  "  your  son, 
as  there  is  truth  in  Heaven.  Lady  Mason 
knows  it.  Ludlow  can  vouch  for  it,  and  shall 
be  made  to  do  so.     Lord  Rivers — " 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  name  when  she 
franticly  flung  me  from  her. 

"  Base,  unheard-of  imposture !"  she  cried, 
her  eyes  flashing  as  she  spoke.  "  He  shall 
answer  it — Ludlow  shall  answer  it,  I  say. 
Hence,  at  once,  or  I  will  alarm  the  house." 

Again  my  eye  caught  hers,  and  again  she 
scanned  me,  drawing  herself  up  proudly. 
"  Cunning,  clever  tool  of  an  awkward  journey- 
man," she  said  contemptuously.  "  If  he  knew 
how  to  use  you  !  but  he  does  not.  You  will 
cut  his  fingers,  fellow — or  I  will.5 ' 

"  You  do  him  wrong,  madam,"  said  I,  hastily, 
"if  you  mean  Ludlow.  He  knows  not  of  my 
visit  here ;  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  that  I  have 
made  this  discovery." 

By  this  time,  she  had  completely  regained  her 
self-possession.  I  watched  her  face.  It  was 
calm,  cold  and  malignant.  She  rang  the  bell 
violently,  slowly  nodding  her  head  to  me  as 
she  did  so. 
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"We  will  make  another  discovery  between 
us,  young  gentleman/'  she  said,  "we  will  dis- 
cover whether  my  house  is  my  own,  or  no." 
She  heard  feet  upon  the  stairs.  "Help !  murder  ! 
thieves  !  Lucas  !  John  !  wThere  are  you  V 

I  cast  myself  at  her  feet.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,  madam,  if  you  will  not  own,  do  not  en- 
deavour to  degrade  me." 

"Where  are  my  servants  ?"  she  said,  (what  a 
hideous  face  it  was  at  that  moment !)  addressing 
a  little  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  ran 
into  the  room. 

"  I  hear  them  coming,  madam,"  answered 
the  girl,  "  what  is  the  matter  V 

"  A  thief  has  broken  into  the  house.  Oh  ! 
you  are  come  at  last  ?"  turning  to  two  brawny 
rogues,  as  they  entered.  "  Secure  that  young 
robber." 

The  fellows  laid  hold  upon  me,  and  began  to 
pull  me  zealously  about  the  room. 

"  Oh  madam  !"  interrupted  the  girl,  "  he  is 
not  a  thief  :  I  know  he  is  not.  He  is  a  young 
gentleman.  You  did  not  mean  to  rob,  did  you, 
sir  r 

"  I  am  no  thief,"  I  cried,  breaking  from  the 
men  who  held  me,  "  and  she,"  pointing  to  Mrs. 
Brett,  "  knows  that  I  am  not.    She  shall  kno 
that  I  am—" 
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u  Silence  him  !  away  with  him  !"  vociferated 
Mrs.  Brett. 

"  Shall  we  give  him  to  the  watch,  my  lady  ?v 
said  one,  seizing  me  by  the  throat. 

"Yes — no,"  she  answered,  "turn  him  out 
of  the  house.  He  will  not  repeat  his  visit,  I 
dare  say,"  she  added  with  a  shocking  smile. 

"  Do  not  hurt  him,  Thomas,"  cried  the  little 
girl ;  "  you  will  strangle  him." 

"  He's  kicking  my  shins  to  splinters,  Miss," 
remonstrated  Thomas,  dragging  me,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  fellow-servant,  to  the  door. 

What  could  I  do  against  the  well-fed  villains 
who  now  forced  me  from  the  room  with  blind 
impetuosity,  precipitating  my  head,  as  they  did 
so,  into  the  stomach  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  listening  on  the  landing. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Lucas,"  cried  the  more 
strenuous  of  the  two,  u  we  have  got  a  thief.'" 

"  What !  eh  ?  what !  what  P'  cried  the  old 
man,  heaving  and  panting.  "A  thief!  No 
such  thing.  He's  Mr.  Myte's  youth.  Pve 
seen  him  there.  A  thief  !  He's  nearly  stolen 
all  the  breath  out  of  my  body,  if  that's  being  a 
thief;  and  I  haven't  much  to  lose.  My  lady  is 
mistaken.  I  must  let  her  know  who  he  is.  Stay 
where  you  are  ;"  and  the  old  gentleman  walked 
into  the  room. 
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"  A  pretty  business,  this,"  said  one  of  the 
men  to  the  other,  as  they  waited  for  orders, 
wiping  his  perspiring  face,  "thief-catching  must 
be  hard  bread." 

"  And  keeping  when  you  have  caught,"  said 
the  other,  u  that's  all  crust/' 

Lucas  now  came  out  of  the  room,  closing  the 
door  after  him.  "Let  him  go  quietly,  now/' 
he  said.  "  You  have  terrified  Mrs.  Brett  very 
much,  young  man/5  he  added,  turning  to  me ; 
"  but  you  won't  do  it  again — eh  ?  what !  what ! 
— no,  you  won't." 

"  They  will  treat  me  with  more  respect  when 
I  come  a  second  time,"  said  I,  "  and  so  will 
she — your  mistress,  and  yours,  fellows." 

"Ay,  ay,  so  they  will/'  said  the  old  man, 
patting  my  hand  gently  between  his  own. 
"  You're  no  thief;  no,  no,  no ;  but  you  robbed 
me — he  !  he !  he  ! — of  my  breath;  you  did,  you 
did ;  and  now  you're  going  to  rob  us  of  your 
company,  ain't  you  ?     So,  so,  so." 

And  the  old  man  led  me  down  stairs,  and 
tottered  through  the  hall  to  the  street  door, 
which  he  opened. 

"  Hark'ee,  young  man,"  said  he,  first  cau- 
tiously looking  round,  lest  he  should  be  over- 
heard, "  I  shall  see  you  again,  eh  ? — soon,  soon, 
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soon ;  at  Mr.  Myte's ;  you've  seen  me  there ; 
yes,  yes." 

"  Once,  I  believe  I  have,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  You  shall  see  me  again,  eh  ?  again,  again. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  5''  this  he  said  confi- 
dentially, nodding  his  head.  "  Good  night ! 
eh  ?  your  hat's  wrong  end  foremost ;  put  it 
right — ah !  that's  right.  We  heard  more  than 
you  thought  for — I  and  Miss  Elizabeth — in  the 
next  room,  eh  ? — folding  doors,  with  a  wide 
opening.  Walls  have  ears,  and  so  have  I ;  and 
little  pitchers  have  long  ears  ;  eh  ?  long  ears — 
sharp  ears.  Mum — mum.  Good  bye — good 
bye." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  winked  a  watery  eye, 
placed  a  shrivelled  finger  on  the  side  of  a 
peaked  nose,  and  closed  the  door  against  me. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


IN    WHICH    A    SCENE    TAKES     PLACE    TOO    IMPORTANT   TO     BE    LIGHTLY 
PASSED    OVER.     WITH    LUDLOW'S   APPEARANCE    IN   A  NEW   CHARACTER. 


I  dare  say  the  reader,  whoever  he  may  be, 
will  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  I  fol- 
lowed a  very  foolish  course,  when,  without 
ceremony  or  introduction,  I  intruded  myself 
into  the  presence  of  my  mother,  and  importu- 
nately and  inopportunely  claimed  her  blessing. 
But,  let  such  reader  reflect  that  I  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  art  by  which  a  mother's 
affections  are  to  be  come  at — that  I  had  no 
precedent  whereby  to  direct  myself— that,  in 
short,  my  own  feelings  in  the  matter  being 
factitious,  suggested  a  line  of  action  of  a  sur- 
prising and  artificial  character.  Having  re- 
flected upon  these  points,  he  will  then,  per- 
haps, also  agree  with  me,  that  the  folly  of  my 
conduct  was  only  to  be  determined  by  the 
result. 

It  was  a  folly,  however,  that  as  soon  as  I 
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recovered  the  free  exercise  of  my  faculties, 
I  made  a  solemn  vow  (but  there  was  little 
occasion  for  that)  never  to  repeat.  The  rough 
treatment  I  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  her 
menials  had  shaken  all  the  tenderness  out  of 
my  nature  ;  and  had  Mrs.  Brett  ventured  forth 
to  her  chair,  which  was  waiting  for  her  recep- 
tion, while  I  lingered  about  the  premises,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  should  not  have  whispered — 
it  may  be,  hallooed  a  word  or  two  into  her  ear5 
that  might  have  savoured  less  of  sentiment 
than  of  revenge. 

My  rage  must  find  vent  somewhere ;  it  was 
directed  to  Ludlow,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
my  disgrace.  To  him,  therefore,  I  made  all 
speed.  I  found  him  at  home,  deeply  engaged 
over  his  lady's  accounts. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ludlow,"  said  I,  without  need- 
less preface,  as  I  walked  up  to  his  table,  "  here 
am  I  again — once  more  in  Lady  Mason's 
house." 

He  looked  up.  "  Good  Heavens  1"  he  cried, 
"  what's  the  matter?  You  appear  discomposed 
— your  dress  disordered — your  face  flushed — 
Have  you  been  fighting  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  with  a  fury,  and  have 
had  a  mauling  for  my  pains.  I  have  been  to 
see  Mrs.  Bellamv" 
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fk  Who's  Mrs.  Bellamy  }"  enquired  Ludlow 
innocently. 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  you  knew  her — she  has 
vast  influence  here,  She  has  been  called 
Countess  of  Macclesfield ;  afterwards,  and  for 
the  second  time,  Mrs.  Mason ;  now  Mrs, 
Brett ;  ever,  my  mother — my  excellent  mother, 
Ludlow." 

Ludlow  sprang  from  his  seat  while  I  was 
saying  this,  overturning  inkstand  and  account 
books. 

u  Who  told  you  that  ?"  gasping.  "  Gracious 
powers  !  how  came  you  to  know — a — a — a — 
seen  her,  did  you  say?  how  ?  where  ?  what?" 

"At  her  own  house,"  I  replied,  "  but  why  this 
terrible  agitation?"  for  he  fell  back  in  his 
chair  overpowered. 

"  Not  at  all — agitated/'  he  said,  with  a  grim 
smile,  or  rather,  grin.    "  Well  Vs 

u  I  went  to  crave  her  blessing — told  her  who 
I  was — said  that — '* 

"  You  did  ?"  exclaimed  Ludlow  with  a  sort 
of  scream,  "  how  came  you  to  know  ? — yes — 
well—" 

u  She  repulsed  me  with  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion-— rang  for  her  fellows — " 

"  Kicked    you — trod   upon    you — tried    to 
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murder  you — "  Ludlow  broke  in,  and  he 
jumped  out  of  his  chair,  shouting,  "  It's  out — 
out — all  out.  Now,  Heaven  have  mercy  upon 
every  one  of  us,  it's  all  out." 

I  thought  he  had  gone  distracted,  and  became 
alarmed.     I  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"  But  mind/'  he  continued,  hastily,  u  I  did 
not  tell  you  this.  You  can  swear  not  a  word 
passed  these  lips- — you  must  swear  that.  By 
all  the  angels  and  saints  in  Heaven,  I  never 
breathed  a  syllable — never  would  have  breathed 
a  syllable — " 

There  was  a  terrific  knocking  at  the  street 
door,  succeeded  by  as  violent  a  ringing  of  the 
bell.     Up  went  Ludlow  into  the  air. 

"  God  of  Heaven  !"  he  said,  clasping  his 
hands,  "  her  knock  ! — she's  come  ;  what  shall 
I  do  ?— what  shall  I  do  ?" 

He  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  room,  which 
he  opened,  and  pulling  the  key  with  incon- 
ceivable swiftness  from  the  outside,  thrust  it 
into  the  lock  and  fastened  us  in. 

"Hush!  hush!"  he  cried,  listening  at  the 
door.  "  Where  are  you,  Richard  ?".  And  he 
extended  his  hand  behind  him,  as  though  feel- 
ing for  me.  I  advanced — he  griped  me  by 
the     arm.       "  Keep     with    me,     Dick,"     he 
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whispered — "  do  I  tremble  much  ?— not  much, 
I  think.     Hush!" 

The  door  was  opened.  A  quick  rustling  of 
silks  through  the  hall. 

"  Your  mistress  is  in  her  own  room  ?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Brett's  voice  ;  we  heard  her 
ascend  the  stairs  rapidly. 

u  There'll  be  high  words,  presently,"  said  he, 
looking  back,  "  what  if  we  get  our  hats,  and 
make  off — just  for  a  walk,  eh  ?" 

u  Pd  not  stir  an  inch  for  an  Empress,"  T  re- 
plied, "  I'm  glad  she's  come." 

"Are  you?"  he  rejoined.  "  What  a  spirit  you 
have  ! — So  am  I  glad  !— at  least,  I  ought  to  be 
so.  Do  you  know,  Dick,  when  I  was  a  boy — 
a  country  boy — I  was  benighted  on  Corley 
Moor.  A  storm  came  on.  Well,  I  saw  a 
tree—  there  was  but  one — all  waste  around — the 
lightning  showed  it  to  me.  Well — well— the 
lightning  came  down,  and  played  around  it, 
and  about  it,  and  seemed  to  lick  the  trunk, 
and  run  along  the  branches  ;  and,  presently, 
down  came  a  thunderbolt — down  it  came,  and 
clove  the  tree  asunder.  Down  I  fell  like  a 
stone." 

"  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  Here  you  are,  none  the  worse." 
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"  What  of  that  ?"  said  he,  "  I  don't  know ; 
only,  somehow,  this  reminds  me  of  it.*' 

I  could  not  forbear  laughing  in  the  pitiable 
face  of  the  narrator. 

"  Pish  !"  said  I.  "Courage,  Ludlow;  this 
is  a  storm  that'll  soon  blow  over.  What  part 
do  you  propose  playing  in  this  tempest  —  tree, 
or  thunderbolt?'5 

u  Ha !  ha  !  very  pleasant !"  cried  Ludlow, 
vaguely,  "  perhaps  both.  Whew!  they're  at 
it." 

And  so  they  were — rather,  so  was  Mrs. 
Brett.  Her  voice  was  heard  above,  in  what 
Ludlow  called  a  "  towering"  passion,  and  a 
rapid  footstep  overhead  told  us  she  was  pacing 
the  room  vehemently.  Presently,  a  loud  alarum 
of  the  bell.  A  servant  obeyed  the  summons. 
We  heard  the  door  open. 
"  Mr.  Ludlow  !   Mr.  Ludlow  !" 

The  servant  ran  down  in  haste. 

"  You  are  wanted  immediately,  Mr.  Ludlow/' 
he  said,  knocking. 

I  opened  the  door,  while  Ludlow  staggered 
back  into  a  chair. 

"  You're  wanted,  it  seems/'  turning  to 
him. 

"  Coming,  Nat;  coming/'  said  he,  jerking 
his  head  backwards. 
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fC  Fetch  up  a  good  heart/*  said  I,  laying  my 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  "  what !  afraid  of 
an  angry  woman  ?  One  would  think  you  had 
once  had  a  scold  for  a  wife." 

Ludlow  sprang  upon  his  feet  at  this.  He 
drew  a  long  breath ;  plucked  at  his  cravat,  and 
]aid  out  the  cuffs  of  his  sleeve. 

"  Go  with  me,  Dick,'*  he  said  ;  "  stand  by 
me.     I  shall  want  you.5* 

u  I  mean  to  do  so,**  I  replied,  drawing  him 
on,  u  a  dutiful  son — ever  anxious  to  attend  his 
mother.** 

"That's  right !— that's  right!"  returned  Lud- 
low.    u  Here  we  go." 

How  I  got  him  up  stairs,  I  know  not.  He 
hung  back  sadly,  as  we  approached  the  land- 
ing. The  door  was  partially  open.  I  drew 
him  forwards. 

"Will  the  man  never  come?"  said  }  *s. 
Brett,  as  Ave  were  about  to  enter.  "  I  am  in 
haste  to  go  ;  and  must  not  be  kept  all  night. 
This  delay,  madam,  might  suffice  to  assure 
you  that  the  fellow  is  a  false  and  cowardly 
knave — willing,  indeed,  to  play  the  villain,  but 
weak  in  the  execution  of  villany.*' 

On  hearing  this,  regardless  of  Ludlow's 
objugatory  and  yet  pitiful  face,  which  during 
Mrs.  Brett's    speech,  he  had  directed  towards 
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me,  I  took  him  under  the  arms  and  fairly 
thrust  him  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  you  are  come  at  last  ?"  cried  Mrs. 
Brett ;  "  now,  my  good  man,  step  forward, 
and  let  us  hear  the  notable  story  that  brain  of 
thine  has  fashioned." 

A  painter  should  have  seen  the  woman  at 
that  instant.  She  dazzled — almost  daunted 
me.  Lady  Mason  was  dreadfully  pale  and 
agitated;  her  clasped  hands  upon  her  knees; 
her  glance  eagerly  bent  upon  Ludlow.  Her 
daughter  stood  by  the  side  of  her  chair — her 
majestic  figure  drawn  up  to  its  full  height. 
Her  arms  were  crossed  over  her  bosom — her 
fan  playfully  smiting  her  chin.  Such  scorn 
upon  the  beautiful  lip  !  such  indifference  in  the 
half  closed  eyes  !  On  my  soul,  I  could  have 
loved  her  then.     I  was  proud  of  my  mother. 

"  I  must  not  hear  my  servant  insulted,"  said 
Lady  Mason  :  "  his  story  is  true — no  recently 
invented  tale.  It  is  not  my  fault — nor  his, 
I  dare  to  say  it,  that  this  secret  has  been  dis- 
covered. Oh  Anne  !  you  have  overborne  me 
with  a  high  hand ;  but  it  has  come  home  to 
you  at  last.'5 

K  See,"  cried  Mrs.  Brett,  not  heeding  her, 
"what  a  sneaking  hound  it  looks,  with  its 
puppy  by  its  side.  Art  dumb,  dolt  ?  Open  that 
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frightful  mouth,  and  speak  thy  speech,  and 
make  thy  bow  to  thy  mistress,  and  begone 
with  thy  creature/' 

"  I  am  no  creature,  madam,"  said  I,  firing. 
"  Whatever  baseness  belongs  to  me,  I  derive 
from  you." 

"  Ha  !"  she  exclaimed,  eyeing  me  with  a 
pleasant  smile  ;  "  well-schooled,  madam.  This 
nephew  will  make  his  uncle's  fortune  before 
he  gets  his  neck  in  a  halter." 

"  Speak  out,"  said  Lady  Mason  to  the  gasp- 
ing Ludlow.  "  Tell  this  proud  woman — con- 
vince her,  if  you  can — for  I  cannot — that  she 
is  mother  of  that  boy." 

Ludlow  opened  his  mouth,  and  committed 
himself  to  speech,  with  a  voice  so  loud  as  to 
startle  all  of  us — himself  of  the  number. 

Ci  Now  !"  he  cried,  "  as  God  made  me — as 
He  is  at  this  moment  my  witness — as  He  will 
one  day  be  my  judge,  that  boy,  Mrs.  Brett,  is 
yours." 

"  Some  human  witness — good  Mr.  Ludlow  ; 
some  mortal  witness,  worthy  Mr.  Ludlow ;  if  it 
be  not  too  troublesome  a  request,"  said  Mrs. 
Brett. 

Ludlow  cast  a  glance  towards  her.  I  was 
surprised  to  observe  it  was  not  one  of  fear. 
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"Your  Ladyship/'  he  said,  turning  to  his 
mistress,  "  can  testify  that  it  was  in  obedience 
to  your  orders,  I  delivered  the  infant  to  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Freeman.  It  is  for  your  Lady- 
ship to  tell  her — her — "  pointing  to  Mrs.  Brett, 
"  why  you  thought  it  necessary  to  impose  upon 
her  the  belief  that  the  child  was  dead.  Why 
you  bound  me  by  an  oath,  never  to  reveal  to 
the  child  who  were  its  parents/' 

"  True — all  this  is  true,"  cried  Lady  Mason. 
"  I  will  not  now  tell  you,  Anne,  why  this  im- 
position was  practised.'5 

6€  And  why  not  ?"  said  her  daughter,  hastily. 
"  If  there  was  an  imposition.  That  there  is," 
she  added,  "  I  need  not  that  fellow's  oath  to 
the  contrary  to  believe." 

"  Do  you  doubt  me,  too  ?"  cried  Lady  Mason3 
reproachfully.  "  I  say  that  I  will  tell  you,  when 
we  are  alone." 

"  Leave  the  room,  you  two,"  said  Mrs.  Brett. 

u  Not  now — I  cannot  tell  you  now." 

"  Strange  relations,  here  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brett  with  a  scornful  laugh.  "  I  shall  begin  to 
doubt,  madam,  whether  you  are  my  mother. 
Credulous  woman !"  she  seized  Lady  Mason 
by  the  shoulder.  I  thought  she  was  going  to 
shake  her.     "  Credulous  woman  !  that  can  per- 
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mit  this  servant — this  sorry  rogue  of  yours,  to 
overlay  your  easy  brains  with  a  figment 
borrowed — stolen  from  a  grandam's  book/' 

"  It  is  all  truth — very  truth  !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mason,  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears.  "  Leave 
me,  I  entreat.     I  cannot  longer  bear  this/' 

"  It  is  all  truth,'*  repeated  Ludlow.  "  The 
orders  of  my  mistress  were  exactly  obeyed. 
Richard,  I  never  told  you  this  ?  No.  Not 
even  Mrs.  Freeman,  the  woman  who  brought 
him  up — my  sister — my  own  sister — not  even 
she  knew  the  parents  of  the  child. " 

"  Your  sister  ?"  said  Mrs.  Brett,  u  where  is 
she  ?  Let  her  be  produced.  Something  may  be 
made  of  her,  if  you  have  quite  done  with  her, 
my  good  man." 

u  She  is  dead,  madam,"  said  Ludlow. 

"  Her  child — by  heaven  !  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brett  quickly.  u  oh  madam  !  do  you  not  see 
through  this  ?  But,  no ;  you  are  right — you 
cannot  bear  these  scenes.  Retire — or  I  will. 
The  story  will  keep  till  to-morrow.  We  shall 
then  decide  whether  this  wretched  rogue  is  to 
continue  to  enjoy  your  concurrence  to  his  base 
imposture.5' 

u  No  base  imposture,"  said  Ludlow.  "  Look 
upon  him^  madam ;  let  the  world  see  him,  and 
decide   whether  he  is  not  your  son.     His  face 
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bespeaks  that  he  is.  His  spirit  assures  it.  His 
spirit,  madam,  so  like  your  own.  Surely  you 
will  acknowledge  him  ?" 

"  Slave  ?'  cried  Mrs.  Brett. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,"  persisted  Ludlow. 
u  I  know  that  you  will  love  him.  Oh !  your 
Ladyship,"  addressing  his  mistress,  "before 
your  good  daughter  leaves  you,  prevail  upon 
her  to  take  to  her  arms  a  son  so  worthy  of 
her." 

This  speech  from  Ludlow  !  I  was  astonished, 
and  turned  to  him  for  explanation.  There  was 
an  expression  in  his  face  I  had  never  seen 
before.  He  repeated  his  request,  and  then  I 
detected  a  sneer  beneath  his  words,  and  an 
insolent  malice  in  his  eye. 

"Lady  Mason/5  said  Mrs.  Brett,  stepping 
shortly  up  to  her,  "  your  menial  shall  repent 
this  indignity." 

"  Indignity  !"  cried  Ludlow  ;  "  I  did  not 
mean — " 

"  Mean  ?"  echoed  Mrs.  Brett.  "  Mean  ? — 
Mean  wretch !  I  thought  you  had  known  me 
too  well,  years  ago,  to  dare — " 

"  Oh,  madam  !"  interrupted  Ludlow,  "  I 
knew  you  years  ago,  and  know  you  now — too 
well,  as  you  say." 

"  Ludlow !"    cried     Lady   Mason,    looking 
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up,    u  you   must   not    presume    to    insult  my 
daughter.55 

"  Oh  !  my  lady,  but  he  may/'  returned  Mrs. 
Brett,  "  he  has  your  warrant  for  it.  But  not 
with  impunity,"  she  added,  suddenly,  approach- 
ing Ludlow,  and  striking  him  a  vio]ent  blow 
upon  the  face  with  her  fan. 

Ludlow  bore  it  without  flinching  ;  nay,  not 
merely  that,  but  he  projected  his  face  as 
though  courting  a  second  salute  of  the  same 
nature. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  cried  Mrs. 
Brett,  humouring  his  conceit  by  bestowing 
upon  him  a  second  and  a  third  blow  with  addi- 
tional force,  which  he  received  in  the  same 
manner. 

After  a  time  he  spoke,  calmly  and  quietly. 

"  Madam,  you  remember  Jane  Barton  :" 

"Jane  Barton  ?" 

"Afterwards  my  wife." 

UI  do  remember  the  creature,"  said  Mrs. 
Brett.     "  Go  on,  sir.     Well  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Ludlow,  "well!" 

"  What  does  the  fool  mean  ?"  cried  Mrs. 
Brett,  looking  around.  "Nephew,"  turning 
to  me,  "expound;  this,  I  suppose,  is  another 
of  your  joint  performances/* 
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"  I  do  not  know  what  he  means,  madam/5 
I  replied  ;  "  and  I  cannot  expound  mys- 
teries." 

u  Madam/5  resumed  Ludlow,  "  since  you 
remember  her,  perhaps,  you  have  not  forgotten 
Mr.  Bennett  —  the  gay,  the  handsome  Mr. 
Bennett — your  friend  Mr.  Bennett.'5 

u  I  have  not  forgotten  Mr.  Bennett.'5 

"  I  say  'well'  again,  then,5'  cried  Ludlow. 

"Thank  you,  boy  !'5  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brett, 
turning  to  me,  and  patting  my  head ;  "  you 
are  a  very  good  boy;  indeed,  a  very  good 
boy.  You  would  not  second  this  branch  of  the 
lie.  Madam,55  to  her  mother,  "  I  hope  you 
now  see  the  gross  web  this  poor  thing  has 
woven  out  of  his  wrorsted  brains.  And  so, 
because  his  wife  was  young,  and  vain,  and 
giddy,  and  he  had  neither  sense  nor  spirit  to 
control  her ;  and  because  our  friend  Bennett 
(you  know  the  whole  story)  was  young  and 
handsome — and  fortunate,5'  she  added,  with  a 
provoking  shake  of  the  head  at  Ludlow,  "  has 
this  fellow  harboured  a  resentment  against  me, 
which  he  seeks  to  gratify  by  palming  off  his 
nephew  upon  me  for  my  son.  Begone,  thou 
wretched  animal !  Out  of  my  path,  thou  base 
and  spiritless  worm  !" 
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Ludlow  met  her  as  she  advanced,  and 
grinned  in  her  face.  u  Worm,  am  I  ?"  he  said, 
uHow  do  you  know  I  am  a  worm?  How  do  you 
judge  I  am  a  worm ?  How  do  you  know  a  worm? 
By  its  shape  ?  By  its  size  ?  By  its  crawl  ? — Ha ! 
ha  !  you  may  be  mistaken  in  your  worm ;  per- 
haps, I  am  an  adder — an  adder.  They  are  alike 
— hut  one  stings." 

"An  adder  be  it,  worthy  Ludlow;  what 
reptile  you  please,"  and  she  turned  from  him 
with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "And  for  you," 
taking  me  by  the  chin,  "  what  shall  we  call 
you?  Lambert  Simnel?  or  shall  it  be  Perkin 
Warbeck  ?" 

I  flung  from  her  indignantly.  "  They, 
madam,"  said  I,  "  aspired  to  a  crown.  You 
know  best  whether  I  propose  much  honour  to 
myself  by  claiming  you  for  my  mother." 
That  stung  her.  Conceal  it  she  could  not. 
"  Nay,  madam,"  I  continued,  u  you  shall  not 
do  yourself  the  indignity  of  striking  me." 

Her  eyes  spoke  sufficiently  plainly ;  but 
from  her  tongue  not  a  word.  She  retired 
hastily  from  the  room. 

During  this  scene,  Lady  Mason  had  raised 
herself  in  her  chair,  and  was  gazing  at  us  by 
turns  in  a  state  of  the  extremest  perplexity  and 
alarm. 
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"  Good  Heaven  !  Mr.  Ludlow  !"  she  said, 
when  her  daughter  was  gone ;  "what  am  I  to 
think  of  all  this  ?  This  boy,  surely,  cannot  be 
— come  hither,  Richard."  She  looked  at  me 
earnestly  for  some  seconds,  and  then  clasped 
me  to  her  bosom.  "  Oh,  no,  no,  no — there 
can  be  no  mistake.  He  is,  indeed,  my  daugh- 
ter's son.'5 

a  What  shall  I  swear  by,  that  he  is  ?v  said 
Ludlow,  "  is  there  need  to  swear  ?  His  face 
vouches  for  him.  Oh,  madam  !  on  my  knees 
let  me  beg  you  to  pardon  me  that  I  intruded 
my  own  private  wrongs  into  a  cause  so  sacred 
as  this — the  establishment  of  Richard  as  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Brett." 

"  What  wrongs  ?"  cried  Lady  Mason  in  sur- 
prise, "  I  never  heard  that  she  had  wronged 
you.     What  wrongs?" 

u  They  have  lain  here  so  long — thirteen 
years  and  more,"  returned  Ludlow,  striking  his 
breast,  "  that  I  know  not  how  to  heave  them 
out  of  my  heart.  Forgive  me,  madam  ;  I  will 
go  below  and  recollect  myself.  You  shall  know 
all." 

is  Stay  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Mason,  iC  how 
came  this  boy  to  know  the  secret  of  his  birth  ?,J 

"  I  do  not  know/'  returned  Ludlow ;  "  not 
from  me,  I  swear,  by  all — " 
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"  Do  not  swear/5  interrupted  Lady  Mason  ; 
"  if  you  have  broken  your  former  oath,  what 
avails  one  now  ?" 

"  Let  me  swear  that  I  am  not  forsworn. 
But — no.  Richard  will  do  me  that  justice.  To 
the  letter  I  have  obeyed  you/'  So  saying,  with 
a  low  bow  to  his  mistress,  and  a  glance  at  me, 
as  though  inquiring  what  I  thought  of  all  that 
had  passed,  he  left  us  together. 

"  There  is  something  so  strange  in  Mr.  Lud- 
low's conduct/5  said  Lady  Mason,  "  that  I 
cannot  at  all  understand  it.  Tell  me/5  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  "  and  1  know  you  will  tell  me 
truly — did  he  impart  to  you  this  secret,  which 
he  was  sworn — you  know  the  awful  obligation 
of  an  oath — never  to  divulge  ?55 

"  Upon  my  honour,  madam,  he  did  not/'  I 
replied.     "Not  a  word  passed  his  lips.'5 

"  How,   then,  did  you  discover  it  ?55 

"  Madam/5  I  said,  «  1  will  tell  you  all.  It 
was  only  natural  that,  from  the  first,  when  I 
first  made  this  matter  a  portion  of  my  thoughts, 
I  should  have  concluded  that  I  was,  in  some 
way,  connected  with  you.  Mr.  Burridge,  my 
tutor,  confirmed  me  in  that  belief.  When  I 
was  brought  from  school  to  London  by  Mr. 
Ludlow,   as   we   passed    through    St.   James's 
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Square,  he  casually  pointed  out  the  house  of 
Lord  Rivers — " 

Lady  Mason  started,  a  slight  flush  arose  upon 
her  cheek.     "  Go  on." 

"  He  told  me  it  was  the  house  of  Lord 
Rivers,  and  that  he  was  lately  dead.  I  thought 
no  more  of  that.  It  passed.  You  must  re- 
member, when  I  ran  away  from  the  shoemaker, 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  you,  that  we 
were  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Brett.  I  observed 
your  agitation — it  was  no  less  apparent  in  Lud- 
low. He  evaded  my  questions  as  well  as  you 
yourself  could  wish.  He  told  me  she  was  a 
Mrs  Bellamy,  and  she  was  not,  in  the  most 
distant  degree,  related  to  you.  That,  also, 
passed  ;  but  not  so  quickly.  Think,  madam, 
when  I  obtained  this  clue,  how  easy  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.5' 

"  But  how  did  you  obtain  that  clue  ?"  said 
Lady  Mason,  hastily. 

"  I  saw  Mrs.  Brett  once  again.5' 

"  You  saw  her  once  again  ?  not  here,  surely  ?" 

ie  Not  here,  madam  ;  and  then  I  learned  who 
she  was,  that  she  was  Mrs.  Brett; — her  whole 
sad  history,  shortly  told.  The  very  falsehood 
of  Ludlow  strengthened  my  conviction.  Lord 
Rivers — " 
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"  But  where — but  where  was  this ?"  cried 
Lady  Mason,  impatiently,  "  who  furnished  this 
clue  ?" 

"  Mr.  Myte ;  from  him  I  learned  it." 

"  Mr.  Myte  !"  cried  Lady  Mason,  in  the 
greatest  surprise.  a  By  what  means  did  you 
become  acquainted  with  him  r" 

My  surprise  was  equal  to  her  own.  "  Do 
you  not  know,  then,  madam,  that  I  am  now, 
and  have  been  for  some  weeks,  livinsr  with  that 
gentleman  ?'* 

"  Gracious  Heaven  ["  exclaimed  Lady  Mason. 
"I  thought  you  had  returned  to  the  shoemaker. 
Ludlow  told  me  that  he  had  prevailed  upon 
you  to  do  so." 

"  And  he  told  me,"  said  I,  "  that  you  had 
consented — nay,  that  you  were  delighted,  that 
I  should  be  placed  with  Mr.  Myte ;  and,  more- 
over, that  you  had  faithfully  promised  that, 
within  three  months,  I  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  my  birth."r 

"  Then  you  did  not  return  to  the  shoemaker, 
even  for  a  day  ?" 

"  Not  for  an  hour,  madam  ;  and  I  am  sorry 
you  should  entertain  so  despicable  an  opinion 
of  me  as  to  imagine  that  I  would.  Lady 
Mason,"  I  continued,  "  you  are  not  well,  and 
have  already  been  too  much  excited.    I  reserve, 

VOL.    i.  H 
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therefore,  what  I  have,  say,  and  what  I  have  to 
hear,  touching  your  joint  management  of  a 
mystery,  which,  thus  suddenly  revealed,  has 
at  once  found  and  lost  me  a  mother.  Tell  me 
but  this,  now.  Did  you  purpose  that  I  should 
never  know  my  parents  ?5' 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Lady  Mason. 
"  Leave  me,  my  good  boy — leave  me,  I  entreat. 
Send  Ludlow  up  to  me.  He  has,  indeed, 
obeyed  me  to  the  letter.  You  have  discovered 
that  which,  perhaps,  had  better  been  for  ever  un- 
known.    It  is  not  your  fault.     It  is  your  fate." 

I  bowed  distantly  and  withdrew,  hastening 
away  to  vent  my  wrath  upon  Ludlow,  who,  it 
struck  me  very  forcibly,  had,  for  some  purpose 
of  his  own,  been  playing  me  off  against  Lady 
Mason  and  Mrs.  Brett,  with  an  utter  disregard 
of  my  interests. 

I  found  him  striding  about  the  room  with 
his  hands  thrust  resolutely  into  his  pockets. 
There  was  a  bottle  upon  the  table,  and  a  glass 
by  its  side;  which,  upon  seeing  me,  he  re- 
plenished, swallowing  its  contents  at  a  gulp, 
with  a  friendly  nod  of  the  head.  I  delivered 
my  message  to  him  from  Lady  Mason,  telling 
him  that  I  should  await  his  return,  having 
something  particular  to  say  to  him.  He  re- 
ceived it  in  silence ;  but  rang  the  bell.    "  Nat,'5 
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said  he,  "  as  the  man  entered,  "  her  Ladyship 
has  sent  word  by  this  young  gentleman  that 
she  wishes  to  see  me.  My  humble  duty  to 
her,  and  I  am  too  ill — too  ill  to  wait  upon  her 
to-night.  Why  that  fooPs  stare  ?  I  say,  I  am 
too  ill." 

Nat  wonderingly  went  his  way,  and  Ludlow 
turned  to  me. 

u  Dick,''  he  said,  "  dear  Dick — to  you  the 
first  explanation  is  owing,  and  you  shall  have 
it.  There's  wine — take  a  glass  or  two.  while  I 
collect  myself.  Nay/'  perceiving  that  I  he- 
sitated, and  would  have  declined  it ;  "  it's  mine 
— I  sent  out  for  it — for  I  know  not  whether  I 
shall  be  entitled  to  anything  in  this  house  much 
longer.  I  know  her,  Richard — no  more  Richard 
Freeman,  but  Richard  Savage." 

"  Savage  V3  I  repeated. 

"  The  family  name  of  Lord  Rivers,  which 
you  will  now  assume.  I  know  her — her — the 
woman  who  struck  me  three  times  upon  the 
face.  I  took  that  coolly,  I  think,"  grinding  his 
teeth.     cc  Ho  !  ho  !  but  I  have  her  now." 

"  Remember,  you  are  speaking  of  my 
mother,  Mr.  Ludlow,"  I  said  in  displeasure. 

ie  Your  mother  !"  he  gazed  at  me  with  evi- 
dent astonishment.  "  Who  was  that  woman — 
what  was  her  name  ?"  he  said,  at  length  ;  "  it's 
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in  some  book  of  history,  but  I  have  such  a 
head  at  all  times,  and  my  brains,  just  now,  are 
turned  topsy-turvey ;  who  was  that  she-devil 
who  drove  her  chariot  over  her  son's  dead 
body  ?  Keep  out  of  the  way  of  her  horse's 
heads — your  living  mother,  I  mean;  or  she'll 
shew  herself  the  better  of  her  reading.  Your 
mother  !  to  be  sure  she  is,  and  we'll  make  her 
acknowledge  you,  too  ;  but  you  must  not  call 
her  '  mother,'  it's  infamy.5' 

"  Be  it  as  it  may,"  I  began. 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  Richard,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "  one  thing  I  said.  It  was  to  torment 
her — and  it  urns  a  torment,  none  the  less  for 
those  smiles  of  hers.  I  said  you  were  a  son 
worthy  of  her — you  must  forgive  me  that." 

"  When  I  know  all,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  shall 
know  what  to  forgive  and  what  to  resent.  I 
fear  I  have  been  shamefully  treated." 

"  Oh  !''  cried  Ludlow,  not  heeding  me,  and 
he  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  smacking  his  lips  in 
a  kind  of  ecstasy,  "  Oh  !  excellent — most  ex- 
cellent. T  have  driven  one  rusty  nail  into  her 
heart,  and  it  has  gone  to  the  head." 

u  Pry'thee,  cease  this  exultation,"  said  I, 
impatiently,  "  and  let  me  know  soberly  how 
you  and  your  lady  have  been  managing  matters 
for  me  these  sixteen  years  past ;  and  why   the 
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person  you  call  my  mother,  and  whom  I  be- 
lieve to  be  so,  should  venture  to  affect  before 
you,  an  ignorance  of  my  existence." 

"  She  thought  you  were  dead,"  replied  Lud- 
low, with  a  sagacious  wink,  setting  down  the 
bottle,  i(  but  a  wished  grave  is  long  in  filling, 
and  we  don't  always  go  when  they  want  us 
gone,  or  she  had  been  worm's  meat  long  ago." 

I  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to  get 
anything  out  of  him  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind,  unless  I  spoke  peremptorily  to  him. 
The  wine  he  had  taken — but  a  few  glasses— for 
Ludlow  was  no  drinker,  had  mounted  into  his 
head ;  and  the  scene  above  stairs  had  so 
disordered  his  spirits  as  to  make  it  of  double 
potency. 

ie  It  is  getting  late,''  said  I,  (i  I  must  be  gone. 
To-morrow  I  call  upon  Lady  Mason  for  an  ex- 
planation, which,  although  you  defer  it  to 
night,  shall  not  be  longer  withheld." 

"Now — now,"  cried  Ludlow,  sitting  down, 
"  I  am  ready.  Who  told  you  Mrs.  Brett  was 
your  mother  ?     Who  led  you  to  believe  it  ?" 

"Myte,"  I  replied. 

"To  be  sure  he  did.  T  thought  he  would. 
That's  why  I  placed  you  there.  I  kept  my 
oath,  didn't  I  ?     /  never  told  you." 
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"  Well — well — go  on,"  I  cried,  peevishly. 
"  You  have  said  that  before." 

He  took  a  minute's  thought,  with  his  head 
between  his  hands.  "  What  was  Myte's 
story  ?" 

I  repeated  what  he  had  told  me. 

"  When  she  was  turned  out  of  doors  by  Lord 
Macclesfield,"  he  commenced  abruptly,  "she 
came  home  to  her  mother,  here. — She  shortly 
afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  son.  You  are  that 
son.  Well — (let  me  tell  it  in  the  order  of 
time) — in  two  or  three  months  the  divorce 
passed  the  house  of  Lords.  It  was  a  thought 
amongst  us  servants  that,  after  this,  Lord 
Rivers  would  have  married  her.  I  believe 
my  lady  had  hopes  to  that  effect.  What  she 
— the  woman — hoped  or  expected.  Heaven 
knows ;  for  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
plain  to  every  one  that  she  had  conceived 
an  unnatural  hatred  to  you.  What  she  at- 
tempted ineffectually  against  Lord  Rivers 
once — was  three  times  practised  against  you — 
thank  God's  mercy,  not  hers — with  equal  ill- 
success.  She  tried  to  take  away  your  life, 
Dick — that  we  knew ;  as  she  had  done  that  of 
your  father ;  as  we  were  told,  and  as  we  be- 
lieved.    Upon   this,   Lady  Mason  thought  it 
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humane  and  prudent  (for  the  woman  would 
have  been  hanged,  Dick)  to  get  you  removed  ; 
and  she  took  me  into  her  counsel.  You  were 
taken  to  my  sister  Freeman.  There  was  ano- 
ther reason — that  was  Lady  Mason's  own — why 
it  was  expedient  you  should  be  got  out  of  the 
way.  Colonel  Brett  became  constant  in  his 
visits.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  hope  of 
securing  the  Colonel  for  her  daughter,  or  the 
fear  lest  her  malice  should  pursue  you  t 
death,  that  influenced  my  lady  to  give  out  that 
you  were  dead ;  and  to  bind  me  by  a  solemn 
oath — but  that  I  have  told  you. 

rt  Lady  Mason  has  since,  and  often,  informed 
me  that  she  continued  to  indulge  the  expecta- 
tion that  time  would  assuage  the  malignity  of 
Mrs.  Brett—that  an  opportunity  would  at  last 
present  itself  of  doing  you  full  justice  by  re- 
storing you  to  your  mother.  Lord  Rivers  had 
caused  you  to  be  baptised  in  his  own  name, 
and  had  assured  my  lady,  many  times  during 
your  infancy,  that  he  would  provide  hand- 
somely for  you."  Here  Ludlow  sighed,  and 
paused. 

1  had  listened  to  him  with  breathless  atten- 
tion. "  There  are  two  points,"  I  said,  u  that  I 
wish  cleared  up.  Why  was  I  taken  from  your 
sister,  and  sent  to  school  with  assurances  that 
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I  was  one  day  to  be  a  gentleman — why,  after 
four  years,-  was  I  abruptly  removed  from  St. 
Albans,  and  sent  to  the  shoemaker }" 

"  Your  godmother,  Mrs.  Lloyd/'  answered 
Ludlow,  "  died  at  that  time,  leaving  you  three 
hundred  pounds.  She  was  my  lady's  intimate 
friend,  and  was  in  the  secret ;  and  had  often 
insisted  with  her,  that  you  should  be  brought 
up  as  a  gentleman ;  saying  that  she  was  as- 
sured Lord  Rivers  would  keep  his  word.  But 
when  his  Lordship  died,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  not  left  you  a  farthing.  And  that  is 
why  you  were  withdrawn  from  school,  and 
handed  over  to  the  shoemaker.'5 

"Lady  Mason  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  his  Lordship,  of  course  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  He  knew  that  her  Ladyship  relied  upon  his 
promise  }" 

"  Of  that  I  am  not  aware/'  replied  Ludlow. 

"  Well,  I  will  bid  you  good  evening/5  said  I, 
"  your  story  has  robbed  me  of  all  sleep  for  this 
night.  I  shall  think  over  this  affair,  which, 
likewise,  must  not  be  permitted  to  sleep. 
Would  that  your  lady  and  you — bungling  ac- 
complices that  ye  are,  and  have  been,  had  left 
me  to  the  tender  mercies  of  my  mother !" 

"  You  may  ensure  them  now/'  he  answered  ; 
"  but  you  are  of  an  age  to  withstand  them. 
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God  bless  you  !  Call  upon  me  to-morrow 
evening.  The  worst  is  over — all  easy  sailing 
now.  Nay,  don't  ask  me  about  the  other  at 
present.  I  am  sick — horribly  ill — that  woman 
has  set  my  heart  in  a  sort  of  whirr — and  my 
brain  spins,  too.  I  have  a  trial  to  go  through 
to-morrow  morning,  and  must  rest  for  it— if  I 
can." 

It  did  not  once  occur  to  me,  till  I  had  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  towards  home — so  ab- 
sorbed was  I  in  reflections  upon  the  strange 
events  of  the  evening — to  question  Ludlow 
concerning  the  private  wrongs  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  and  which,  at  least  as  strongly  as  a 
concern  for  my  welfare,  had  incited  him  to 
reproduce  me  before  my  mother.  I  was  tempted 
to  return  to  him,  and  demand  explanation  on 
that  head,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  pre- 
vented me.  After  all,  it  was  of  no  great  mo- 
ment. As  it  had  not  contributed  to  my  present 
state,  so  it  could  not  alter  my  destiny.  His 
object,  it  seemed,  had  been  best  served  by  a 
religious  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  mis- 
tress. 

When  I  got  home,  Myte  rallied  me,  as  he 
had  done  on  several  previous  evenings,  on  my 
singular  gravity,  telling  his  daughters  to  "  go 
hang,"  for  that,   I   was  the  captive   of  Semi- 
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ramis.  When  Ninus  goes  to  c  Ninny's  tomb/ 
said  he,  "  behold  his  successor.  A  spinster's 
doom,  Goth,  is  thine.  Vandal,  thy  portion  is 
celibacy." 

Goth  blushed  exceedingly  at  this  raillery, 
whilst  Vandal,  her  father's  darling,  laughed  in 
hearty  concert  with  the  old  fellow.  Mrs. 
Myte  preserved  a  staid  and  uncommon  for- 
mality of  aspect,  and  shortly  took  occasion  to 
beckon  her  elder  daughter  out  of  the  room. 
Vandal  quickly  followed.  Myte  fell  asleep,  and 
at  last  I  retired  to  bed,  after  having  minutely 
examined  every  lineament  of  his  droll  counte- 
nance, with  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  a 
sudden  announcement  of  the  discovery  I  had 
made  would  be  likely  to  act  upon  it.  I  re- 
served a  solution  of  that  problem  till  the 
morrow. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IN   WHICH   MR.    MYTE    IS     PRESENTED  WITH     A   PARTICULAR    OCCASION 
OF    SURPRISE,    WITH    HIS    BEHAVIOUR   THEREUPON. 

Some  business  out  of  doors  pertaining  to 
Myte  engaged  me  the  next  morning.  On  my 
return,  I  discovered  my  master  squeezed  into  a 
corner  of  the  office,  earnestly  intent  upon  the 
perusal  of  a  letter,  which  he  shifted  from  one 
hand  to  the  other  in  rapid  alternation ;  his  lips, 
at  intervals,  in  motion  5  his  eyes  at  like  times 
upraised,  as  though  invoking  a  blessing  upon 
himself,  or  a  curse  upon  others.  He  did  not 
see  me  for  some  minutes ;  but  when  he  did,  he 
regarded  me  with  a  comical  wildness  of  aspect. 

"  Ricardo,"  he  said,  "  be  pleased  to  satisfy 
me  as  to  whether  I  am  standing  on  my  head  or 
my  heels.  My  strong  impression  is  that  I  am, 
at  this  present  speaking,  erect  upon  the  former. 
If  it  should  be  so — carefully  lay  hold  upon  me 
by  the  ancles,  and  set  me  properly  on  end/' 

I  expressed  a  hope  that  nothing  had  occurred 
seriously  to  discompose  him. 
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"There  is  a  letter,55  he  replied,  tossing  it 
into  the  air,  "  that  would  disturb  the  equani- 
mity of  Cadmus  himself — words  written  with 
a  flash  of  lightning  dipped  in  thunder,  and  yet 
as  plain  as  a  proclamation." 

"  What  is  its  import,  sir?'5  I  inquired. 

"  Import !"  echoed  Myte  ;  "  it  imports  no 
good  to  you,  I  can  assure  you.  Here,  this  is 
a  letter — '5  and  he  took  it  from  the  ground,  and 
held  it  before  him  upside  down,  "  from  Mrs. 
Brett,  who  tells  me  that  you  burst  abruptly 
into  her  room,  last  evening,  head  hindmost; 
and  that  you  attempted  to  frighten  her  with 
your  tongue  in  your  cheek;  and  to  rob  her 
with  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  and  to 
murder  her  with  the  handle  of  an  oyster-knife, 
and  all  that ;  and,  moreover,  that  you  will  be 
telling  me  a  long  story — (I  hope  it  won't  be 
very  long)  to  which  I  am  not  to  listen,  although 
I  have  a  pair  of  ears ;  and  that  I  am  to  kick 
you  out  of  doors,  which  I  won't  do,  although 
I  have  a  couple  of  feet." 

"  Really,  sir,5'  said  I,  "  I  do  not  precisely 
know  what  this  means.  That  I  did  wait  upon 
Mrs.  Brett—55 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  know  about,5'  said 
Myte,  kindly,  taking  me  by  the  hands.  "  Come, 
what  is  it?     Why  did  you  call  upon  the  As- 
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Syrian  Queen  ?  She  says,  you  burst  into  her 
apartment;  that  you  greatly  alarmed  her  ;  and 
that,  had  she  not  called  her  servants  to  her 
assistance,  she  knows  not  but  you  might  have 
robbed  or  murdered  her.  This  is  her  tale  of 
the  Bear  and  Fiddle  ;  now,  let  us  see  you  make 
Bruin  dance  to  a  different  tune." 

"  She  does  not  tell  you,  then,  sir,"  I  asked, 
"  that  I  subsequently  saw  her  at  her  mother's 
house,  and  that  a  long  explanation  ensued  }" 

"  Not  a  word  about  that,"  answered  Myte. 
"  I  hope  you  have  not  been  killing  and  rifling 
the  old  lady  ?" 

Upon  this,  I  told  him  all,  as  concisely  and 
clearly  as  his  frequent  interruptions  enabled 
me  to  do  so — these  consisting  of  '  Ohs' — i  Ahs' 
— i  Have  at  you  there,  my  lady  !' — '  Stop  there!5 
<  Go  on  !'— '  Hilloah  !'— e  Snip-snap  !"  and  ex- 
pansions and  elongations  of  face  out  of  num- 
ber. 

"  Well,  now,"  he  said,  bustling  about  me 
when  I  had  concluded,  "  what  do  you  mean 
to  do  ?  what  will  you  call  yourself?  who  are 
you  ?  what's  your  name  ?" 

"  Richard  Savage, — my  father's  name." 

"  Savage  !"  cried  Myte,  "  a  bad  name  that. 
Savage  !  better  fitted  to  fight  than  to  melt  a 
dragon   with.     I'll   tell  you  what;    you   shall 
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stay  with  me.  You  shall  be  my  Friday — my 
Savage.  You've  read  Robinson  Crusoe  ? 
Daniel  De  Foe — I  know  him.  You  will  be 
safe  here.  As  for  Woful,  he  must  paddle  his 
own  canoe ; — if  he  goes  down  we  can't  help  it. 
Poor  Jeremiah !  but  his  face  will  scare  the 
sharks,  that's  one  thing,  and  some  friendly 
dolphin  will  perhaps  lend  him  a  back." 

I  expressed  my  determination  to  stand  by 
Ludlow  to  the  last. 

Myte  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  "  when  a  man's  out  of  breath,  a  post  is  a 
serviceable  thing  to  lean  against ;  but,  the  worst 
of  it  is,  it  won't  help  a  man  on  his  way.  You 
are  sure/'  he  added  with  a  questioning  eye, 
and  his  finger  in  his  ear,  "  you  are  sure,  you 
are  not  Woful's  nephew  ?  No — just  her  turn 
of  face, — with  a  difference  in  the  eye  and  the 
lip.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Ricardo,  Semiramis 
would  think  it  a  mere  trifle  to  carbonado  my 
little  carcass — but  she  owes  me  money;  and, 
until  she  can  close  my  hand,  she  dare  not  open 
her  mouth.  Besides,  what  care  I  for  her,  or 
indeed,  for  any  one  ?  This  is  not  Turkey, 
where  a  fellow's  head's  off  Ions:  before  he 
knows  why ;  or  his  soul's  shot  out  of  his  body 
with  a  bow-string  long  before  he  knows  where- 
fore.    Come  up  stairs,  and  let  me  discourse 
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marvels  to  the  feminine  race.  How  their  pretty 
ears  will  tingle  ! — how  their  pretty  peepers  will 
blink  ! — how  their  pretty  mouths  will  open, 
when  I  tell  them  whom  we  have  got  amongst 
us.  Bolt  the  door,  lest  the  thieves  shoulchVt 
be  honest,  or  the  honest  men  should  turn 
rogues  while  we're  absent  f  and  he  led  the 
way  up  stairs. 

"  Gather  round  me,  good  people  !"  exclaimed 
Myte,  rushing  into  the  room,  and  not  at  the 
moment  remarking  that  his  elder  daughter 
was  absent,  and  that  his  wife  and  Vandal  had 
retreated,  on  his  entrance,  to  the  other  end  of 
the  apartment  in  seeming  dismay,  "gather  round 
me,  and  let  me  communicate  miraculous  tidings. 
Savage,  step  forth,"  with  a  Betterton  elevation 
of  voice  ;  a  self  styled  imitation  of  whom  he 
frequently  presented. 

Mrs.  Myte  gave  her  daughter  a  jog  with 
the  elbow. 

"  Go  to  him,  my  dear— go  to  him,"  she  said, 
"  you  can  do  anything  with  him." 

Mistress  Martha,  accordingly  came  forward 
slowly,  and  laying  her  head  coaxingly  upon  her 
father's  shoulder,  and  stooping  her  delicate 
little  figure  so  as  to  assimilate  to  the  old  man's 
stature,  shook  her  head,  and  gazed  bewitch- 
ingly  in  his  face. 
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"  Go — go,  you  young  wheedler,"  cried  Myte, 
"  I  can't  hear  anything  now.  It  is  for  me  to 
speak  this  tide,  and  for  you  to  listen.'5 

"  My  dearest  papa  r"  said  Margaret ;  "  only 
hear  me  for  a  moment.  We  are  sure,  when  you 
know  all—" 

"  Ha!"  cried  Myte,  "  what's  this  ?"  and  he 
started  back.  u  How  ?  You  got  something 
to  tell,  also  ?  Flusterina,  what  are  you  going 
to  cry  about  ?  Howl !  howl !  howl !  howl !  as 
old  Lear  says.     Where's  Goth  ?*' 

So  saying,  he  sprang  round  and  encountered 
Mr.  Langley,  who  with  extended  hand  came, 
just  then,  into  the  room. 

"  Who  sent  for  you,  with  that  shocking 
long  countenance  ?5'  exclaimed  Myte.  "  That 
violin  face  portends  a  tune  of  dismal  discord. 
Where's  my  Goth,  I  say  ?  if  it  should  be  as  I 
suspect " 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Myte !"  said  his  wife,  "  hear 
what  the  young  gentleman  has  to  say,  before 
you  condemn  him/' 

u  Well,  young  gentleman,  what  have  you  to 
say  before  I  condemn  you  ?'5  said  Myte. 
u  Guilty,  or  not  guilty,  to  an  unknown  indict- 
ment ?  What  is  the  indictment,  Vandal  ? 
What  a  vengeance  !  Not  a  word  ?  You  are 
clerk  of  the  court.5' 
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i{  My  dear  multum  in  parvo"  said  Langley, 
"  lend  me  your  ear." 

u  Both/'  answered  Myte,  "  when  I  have 
heard  you.  Only,  mind  you  return  them 
shortly ;  for  I  find  them,  at  times,  useful." 

Encouraged  by  this  nonsense  of  the  other, 
which  betokened  that,  whatever  he  had  to 
communicate,  would  not  be  very  harshly  re- 
ceived, Langley  took  heart. 

"  You  must  have  long  since  seen,  my  dear 
sir,  my  passion  for  your  lovely  daughter/' 

"  Your  passion  for  my  daughter  !"  echoed 
Myte.  "  Indeed,  but  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  had  not  long  since,  or  even  lately,  seen. 
Have  you,  ladies,  seen  anything  of  what  Wild- 
goose  calls  his  passion  ?  But  which  of  my 
lovely  daughters  do  you  mean  ?  Are  they  not 
both  lovely  ?     Have  you  seen  it,  Ricardo  ?" 

"  I  have,"  said  I,  smiling. 
"  Then,  why  had  you  not  called  to  me,  and  let 
me  have  a  sight  ?  I'll  tell  you  what,  Wildgoose  ; 
you  must  distribute  your  passion,  as  you  term 
it,  in  small  portions  amongst  the  married  men 
of  your  acquaintance,  to  be  carried  to  their 
wives,  by  way  of  rarity." 

66  My  passion,"  urged  Langley,  "  is  not  to 
be  distributed ;  nay,  it  cannot  be   diminished . 
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Don't  you  remember  what  Butler  makes 
Hudibras  say  ?" 

"  Why,  he  makes  him  say  a  great  many 
more  good  things  than  you  and  I  will  ever  say. 
Out  with  it.     What  is  it?" 

"  To  a  similar  requisition  to  that  you  so 
unreasonably  made  to  me/'  said  Langley, 

'  Quolh  he,  to  bid  me  not  to  love 
Is  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move, 
My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up, 
Or,  when  I'm  in  a  fit,  to  hickup.' 

That  clinches  the  argument.  Now  what,  my 
dear  Multum,  have  you  got  to  urge  against  me  ? 
Here  I   am— a   man  of  good  family— of  great 

expectations — of " 

"  Of  figure  not  contemptible — of  reputation, 
so-so,  as  the  world  goes,''  said  Myte.  "  I  know 
all  that.  But  tell  me,  young  fellow,  is  not  your 
father  a  Baronet,  and  am  I  not  a  plain  old 
fellow  ?  (Good  Lord  deliver  us !  if  he  knew 
what  my  father  was  !)  and  will  he  not,  should 
I  encourage  your  passion,  and  send  you  to 
church  to  get  married,  come  to  me,  saying  with 
a  high-bred  face,  and  a  voice  like  the  click 
of  a  pistol. — f  Why  did  you  countenance  the 
match?    Why   did    you    permit   the   match? 
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Why  did  you  make  the  match  ?  Why  hadn't 
you  forbidden  the  match  ?  And  here  I  am  at 
your  service — your  match  !'  Then  will  he  take 
me  to  the  back  of  Montague  House,  and  blow 
out  these  poor  paltry  old  brains  of  mine,  telling 
me  to  go  and  match  them.  Oh !  hang  your 
match  !  I  shall  be  blown  up  with  your  match ! 
Thanke'e,  good  Guy  Fawkes — none  of  your 
matches  for  me." 

"  To  prevent  that/ '  said  Langley,  "  for  we 
know  the  delicacy  of  your  scruples, — and  that 
the  old  gentleman  shall  not  have  so  much  to 
say,  for  which,  if  you  knew  the  state  of  his 
lungs,  you  would  commend  my  considerateness 
— Mistress  Martha  and  I  have  already  con- 
tracted that  match.  Allow  me  to  bring  her  to 
you  to  crave  your  blessing." 

K Married V  exclaimed  Myte,  "and  no  con- 
sent asked  till  it's  too  late  to  say  i  no  f  a 
father's  highest  privilege,  and  sometimes  his 
greatest  luxury — here  goes  !"  and  he  took  to 
his  heels,  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"Follow  him,  dear  Martha,"  cried  Mrs. 
Myte,  alarmed,  "  he'll  do  something  rash — I'm 
sure  he  will.  I've  heard  the  best  do  one  rash 
thing  in  their  lives." 

"  Stay,  my  dear,"  said  Langley,  detaining 
Martha,  "  there's  no  occasion  to  follow    him, 
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I  assure  you.  It's  all  right,  I  can  see  that. 
Let  him  alone. '' 

Myte  presently  entered,  bearing  in  his  hand 
an  unsheathed  rapier,  not  much  longer  than  a 
skewer. 

"  Look'ee,  Wildgoose,"  said  he, "  I  did  think 
of  boring  a  hole  through  your  body,  but  to  turn 
my  house  into  a  lachrymatory  would  answer 
no  good  purpose.  Besides,  I'd  as  lief  live 
with  crocodiles,  if  they'd  let  me,  as  with  howl- 
ing women.  Dear  me  !  bring  me  thy  wife ;  and 
for  the  Baronet,  if  he  doesn't  like  it,  take  her 
to  him ;  and  if  he  doesn't  love  her  when  he 
has  seen  her,  his  eyes  are  no  better  then  his 
heart,  though  they  may  be  twice  as  large." 

With  these  words,  he  relinquished  to  my  hands 
the  sword,  and  having  contentedly  received  a 
rapturous  kiss  from  his  wife,  was  led  to  a  chair. 

Langley  tripped  out  in  haste,  and  brought  in 
his  bride. 

"  Thou  rascal  !"  cried  Myte,  shaking  his 
head  at  the  blushing  and  trembling  girl  ; 
"  what  dost  thou  expect  ?" 

w  Your  blessing,  sir,"  said  Langley,  approach- 
ing with  her  ;  and  down  upon  their  knees  the 
two  dropped  midway  between  Myte  and  his  wife. 

"  And  is  that  all  you  expect }"  said  Myte. 
"  Curses  and  hard  crusts  ought  not  to  go  to- 
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gether,  ought  they  madam  r"  winking  at  his 
wife;  "and  so,  we  will  give  her  our  blessing,  if 
she  will  be  satisfied  with  hard  crusts.  Love 
goes  a  great  way — a  great  way — especially  from 
sorry  fate.  Vandal,  you  shall  have  all  the 
money,  and  this  headstrong  girl  shall  have  our 
blessing.     Rise,  and  give  me  a  kiss.-" 

"  I  dare  say/*  resumed  Myte,  when  his  wife 
and  daughter  had  somewhat  recovered  their 
composure ;  "  I  dare  say,  Wildgoose,  you  can 
find  some  young  fellow  to  take  this  other  girl 
off  our  hands.  We  are  not  mightily  particular, 
after  you.  We  shan't  turn  away  a  lord,  unless 
he  happen  to  be  very  rich  indeed." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  papa,  I  mean  never  to 
marry/'  cried  Vandal. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  is  it  so,"  exclaimed  Myte.  "  then 
I  must  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  you.  You  are 
sure,  madam,"  turning  to  his  wife,  "  there's 
no  tall  spark  in  any  of  the  closets  or  cupboards  ? 
If  there  be,  let  him  come  forth,  and  away  with 
her.  What,  then,  will  you  stay  with  us,  and 
comfort  our  old  age,  and  be  a  good  and  obe- 
dient girl,  and  never  think  of  the  men-folk  r" 

"  That  I  will,"  said  the  girl  heartily,  "  only 
you  must  promise  to  love  my  sister  as  well  as 
before." 
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"  So  I  will,"  replied  Myte,  « if  that  husband 
of  hers  will  promise  never  to  love  her  less/5 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  Langley,  "  it  shall  be 
the  study  of  my  life  to  make  her  happy." 

"  You  may  carry  off  all  the  honours  without 
studying  very  deeply  that  branch  of  science,1' 
cried  Myte  :  "  there  are  very  few  graduates  in 
Hymen's  university.  But,  what !  do  you  think 
we  are  going  to  furnish  forth  a  marriage  table 
for  you?  Flusterina;  have  you  made  any  pre- 
parations for  a  banquet  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Myte,  at  my  desire,  has  not/'  said 
Langley,  "  I  wish  you  to  see  my  new  apart- 
ments. I  think  you  will  approve  them.  Every- 
thing is  in  readiness  for  your  reception.5' 

"  Have  with  you,  then,"  cried  Myte.  "  We 
will  see  you  fairly  on  your  journey.5' 

"  And  Freeman  shall  be  of  the  party,"  cried 
Langley. 

I  excused  myself  earnestly  on  the  plea  of 
particular  business  with  Ludlow,  whom  I  had 
engaged  to  meet  in  the  evening. 

"  Ha  ! — there,5'  exclaimed  Myte,  "  if  I  hadn't 
well  nigh  forgot  all  about  Freeman.  His 
name's  not  Freeman — but  Savage.  He  is  now, 
good  people,  Richard  Savage,  son  of  the  late 
Earl  Rivers  and  the  present  Mrs.  Brett/' 
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And  Myte,  hereupon,  entered  into  a  detailed 
account  of  my  history. 

The  ladies,  after  their  curiosity  had  been 
amply  gratified,  severally,  and  with  great 
warmth,  congratulated  me  on  my  good  fortune. 

"  Nay/'  said  Myte,  "  Ricardo's  coat  of  arms 
may  be  good  enough,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
pick  a  hole  in  it ;  but  I  don't  know  that  we 
have  much  occasion  to  congratulate  him. 
Here's  Langley  knows  the  lady  well.  What 
do  you  say  ?  Is  he  to  laugh  or  cry — are  we  to 
be  glad  or  sorry  ?" 

"  She  will  hardly  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
you,  Dick,"  said  Langley,  "there  is  not  a 
prouder  woman  in  England  than  Mrs.  Brett ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  think  her  mother  and  the 
steward  have  contrived — innocently,  perhaps — 
to  give  a  warrant  for  her  hostility  towards  you, 
which,  indeed,  if  all  I  have  heard  of  her  be 
true,  she  scarcely  requires,  but  of  which  I  fear 
she  will  avail  herself.  I  know  those,  however, 
who  have  great  interest  with  her,  and  they  shall 
be  moved  in  your  behalf.  The  Colonel,  too, 
is  not  a  bad  man ;  and  if  we  could  only  get  him 
to  stir  in  the  matter — for  he  is  one  of  the  most 
indolent  and  careless  of  men — I  believe  he 
could  influence  her,  even  to  a  good  purpose." 
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"  He  must  be  a  moral  Hercules  who  could 
do  that/'  cried  Myte,  "  and  the  Colonel  has 
no  passion  for  laborious  efforts.  How  that 
man  got  a  reputation  for  the  possession  of 
good  parts  is  a  marvel  to  me,  Wildgoose.'' 

66  Nay/'  said  Langley,  "  I  believe  he  has 
abilities.  Steele  has  a  high  opinion  of  him. 
It  may  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  hidden 
his  talent  under  a  bushel." 

"May  it?"  returned  Myte.  "  I  believe  it 
may  truly  be  said  he  has  hidden  the  bushel 
also  ;  for  nobody  ever  saw  it ;  unless  you  mean 
he  has  kept  his  talent  in  his  head,  which  is  as 
large  as  a  bushel.  His  wisdom  was  not  very 
manifest  when  he  married  his  wife.  Where 
are  the  womenkind  ?" 

"  They  are  gone  to  dress,"  said  Langley. 
"  Some  thought  the  Colonel  a  wise  man  in 
that  instance,  sir;  consider  her  fortune — it  was 
very  considerable." 

"  Consider  the  lady  that  went  with  it,"  cried 
Myte. 

"  I  believe  he  was  very  poor,"  said  Langley. 

"  So  poor,"  returned  Myte,  "  that  Gibber 
lent  him  a  clean  shirt  to  propose  marriage  in. 
I  would  rather  have  married  Cibber's  washer- 
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ce  Let  us  suppose  he  was  in  love,  Multum  ; 
she  was  a  very  fine  woman,  and  I  believe  the 
Colonel  thought  her  a  rara  avis" 

"  Many  a  man/'  said  Myte,  "  thinks  he  has 
secured  a  black  swan,  and  finds  afterwards  that 
he  has  chosen  a  begrimed  goose. " 

(i  Hang  it,  she  is  no  goose  neither;"  said 
Langley  laughing.  "  But,  soft.  We  forget 
we  are^peaking  of  Dick's  mother/' 

"  Gadso,  that's  true,"  cried  Myte.  "  He'll 
be  calling  us  to  an  account.  Spare  my  grey 
hairs,  Ricardo ;  I'm  old  and  garrulous ;  and 
turn  your  wrath  against  him.  But  you  must 
come  with  us.  Woful  has  no  claim  or  title 
to  you ;  and,  on  my  word,  had  he  been  your 
worst  enemy,  he  could  not  more  effectively 
have  injured  you  with  Semiramis." 

u  It  is  because  I  begin  to  suspect  as  much," 
I  said,  u  that  I  am  above  all  things  anxious 
that  every  part  of  this  business  should  be 
cleared  up.  Besides,  sir,  I  fear  I  should  be 
but  a  dull  guest  at  your  happy  board." 

"  Well,  what  say  you,  Wildgoose  ?"  said 
Myte.  "  We  must  not  have  a  death's  head  at 
our  table ;  and  if  Woful  has  been  playing  a 
false  game,  the  sooner  the  cards  are  snatched 
out  of  his  hand,  the  better ;  and  so  we  must  do 
without  the  lad." 

VOL.    I.  I 
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It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  be  spared  from  the 
intended  festivities,  to  which  Myte  departed 
with  all  the  eager  alacrity  of  a  child.  In  the 
evening,  I  called  upon  Ludlow.  I  found  him 
in  a  state  of  the  deepest  dejection. 

"  Sit  down,  Richard/'  he  said,  on  perceiving 
me,  "  and  whatever  you  do,  don't  speak  to  me 
hastily,  or  in  anger,  I  cannot  bear  it — I  tell  you 
I  cannot  and  will  not  bear  it." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Nothing."  he  replied  moodily.  "  Nothing? 
— yes,  this; — that  to  be  honest,  and  faithful, 
and  attached — like  a  dog  to  his  master — and  I 
have  been  as  a  dog  to  my  mistress, — is  to 
entitle  oneself  to  be  treated  like  a  dog — like  a 
mad  dog — to  be  knocked  on  the  head — or  shot 
— or  strung  up  to  a  cross-beam." 

"  Really,  Ludlow,"  I  replied,  "  I  do  not 
understand  what  is  the  drift  of  this  talk." 

"  That's  because  you  know  nothing  of  the 
world,"  he  said,  hastily ;  u  when  you  come  to 
live  a  little  longer,  you  will  find  that  ingratitude 
is  as  common  as  desert;  and  that  it  is  the 
return  for  it — the  payment — the  exchange  for 
it.     Would  you  believe  it  ?" 

"  What  am  I  to  doubt  or  to  believe  ?"  I  said, 
after  a  pause.  "  I  know  that  men  are  not 
always  treated  according  to  their  deserts.  If 
they  were — " 
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u  There  would  be  more  fools  than  knaves 
amongst  us/'  he  cried  with  a  laugh  of  bitter- 
ness. "  Would  you  believe,  Richard  Savage 
— aye,  that's  your  name — we'll  hold  to  that — 
sha'n't  we  ? — would  you  believe  that  my  Lady 
charges  me  with  having  acted  falsely  by  her 
in  placing  you  with  Mr.  Myte  ?  She  says  I 
must  have  been  certain  (what  if  I  was  ?)  that 
the  secret  would  be  soon  out,  Mrs.  Brett 
having  frequent  occasion  to  call  upon  Myte. 
She  talks  of  a  natural  sympathy — an  attraction 
— I  know  not  what  beside — that  would  lead 
you  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  her ;  and  that  by 
a  sort  of  intuition,  as  she  calls  it,  you  would 
have  discovered  your  relationship  to  her,  even 
had  you  no  previous  hint  to  guide  you  towards 
that  conclusion.  Well,  I  answer,  I  swore  you 
should  never  know  from  me  the  secret ;  and 
you  did  not  learn  it  from  me.  Is  not  that 
sufficient  ?  And,  besides,  I  told  her  that  when 
I  so  swore,  it  was  upon  the  understanding  that 
you  were  one  day  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
it  by  herself.  Now,  she  says,  she  had  long 
since  renounced  that  intention.  False,  Dick — ■ 
false  ;  or,  if  true,  does  not  that,  ought  not  that, 
to  absolve  me  from  my  oath  ?'* 

"  Surely — I   think   so,"  I  answered ;  "  that 

i   2 
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being  the  condition  upon  which  you  took  the 
oath." 

"  You  think  so — you  think  so  ?  then  I  am 
satisfied.  My  Lady  threatens  to  turn  me  from 
her  service.  She  may  do  that — perhaps  she 
will ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  she  will  dare, 
although,  to  be  sure,  she  will  have  one  to 
incite  her  to  it,  who  never  takes  a  wicked  thing 
in  hand  without  going  through  with  it.  She 
says,  that  I  have  made  ill-blood  between  her- 
self and  her  daughter  for  ever ;  and  that  I  have 
embittered  her  future  life.  Not  for  mine — which, 
however,  is  not  worth  much,  would  I  do  that 
willingly ;  for  she  has  been  a  kind  and  a  gene- 
rous lady  to  me ;  but  are  the  wicked  ever  to 
prevail  ?  Is  justice  never  to  be  done  ?  Am  I  to 
see  you  excluded  from  your  rights  for  ever, 
because  my  mistress  is  weak  enough  to  fear 
her  daughter  more  than  her  Maker  ?  No,  no, 
that  must  not  be.  I  shall  be  the  humble  in- 
strument of  bringing  her  back  into  the  right 
path — of  getting  justice  done  to  you — of  exe- 
cuting vengeance  upon  her — your  mother/' 

*  You  talk  of  vengeance,  as  you  have  hinted 
before,  in  relation  to  my  mother,"  I  said ; 
"  does  it  not  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Ludlow,  that 
I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
such  language  should  be  addressed  ?** 
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ct  Why,  she  will  never  own  you,"  he  cried, 
"  you  do  not  suppose  that  she  will  ever  own 
you.  It  is  for  you,  as  well  as  for  me,  to  per- 
secute her — to  harass  her — to  circumvent  her — 
to  triumph  over  her ;  to  make  her  do  that  for 
you,  which  she  will  never  do  unless  she  be 
made.  Why,  she  hates  you,  Richard,"  he 
continued  in  a  loud  voice,  "  she  loathes  you  ; 
and  it  must  be  our  business  to  make  her  hate 
you  like  any  poison ;  and  then  we  shall  draw 
her  purse-strings — and,  oh !  then  she  must 
treat  you  as  though  she  loved  you,  wishing 
you,"  pointing  downwards,  "  there  before  her, 
all  the  while." 

"  Work  out  your  own  ends,  sir,"  I  replied, 
"  and  let  me  pursue  my  own  course.  I  shall 
once  again,  strongly,  but  respectfully,  urge  my 
claims  upon  Mrs.  Brett.  A  second  applica- 
tion may  avail  me." 

Ludlow  shook  his  head.  "  It  won't.  It 
must  be  made  with  threats — threats  reiterated 
— threats  fulfilled.  Then  it  may  avail  you. 
Otherwise — ugh  !  How  she  would  laugh  were 
she  told  of  your  simplicity." 

"  Tell  me  the  reason,"  said  I,  "  why  you 
nourish  this  extraordinary  enmity  against  her." 

"  Did  I  not  hint  at  it,"  he  answered  quickly, 
"  last  night,  when  we  were  up  stairs  ?     That 
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hint  was  plain  speech  to  her.  She  knows,  now, 
how  little  cause  I  have  to  love  her — how  much 
— how  much  to  hate  her/' 

"  You  said  something  about  your  wife,''  I 

rejoined,  "  and  a  certain  Mr. 1  forget   his 

name." 

"  /  don't,"  said  he,  fk  Mr.  Bennett,  that  was 
his  name/' 

"  I  never  knew  that  you  had  been  married," 
I  observed. 

"  Oh  !  but  I  have,"  he  replied,  "  married  ? 
yes,"  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  "  and 
miserable  too — how  miserable  no  one  can  ever 
know.  Shall  I  tell  you  all? — very  shortly — if  I 
can.  You  will  not  despise  me — you  will  not 
laugh  at  me ;  for  these  things  are  laughed  at ; 
they  are  pleasant  jests  to  some,  but  not  to  me. 
I  could  not  bear  it  from  you,  Richard." 

I  entreated  him  to  compose  himself,  for, 
when  he  uncovered  his  face,  I  perceived  that 
it  was  ghastly  pale,  and  assured  him  of  my 
sympathy.  I  began  to  suspect  what  it  was 
eh  was  about  to  communicate. 

"  Let  me  see/'  he  said,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  How  shall  I  begin  ?  I  entered  the  service  of 
Lady  Mason,  a  mere  boy — a  boy  from  the 
country.  After  a  time  I  was  taken  into  favour 
by  her,  but  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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daughter — your  mother — then  a  very  young 
woman.  I  was  glad  when  she  was  married  to 
Lord  Macclesfield.  My  only  trouble,  or  dis- 
comfort, rather,  was  removed  with  her.  Well, 
I  grew  up  into  manhood.  A  young  girl — 
Jane  Barton — came  into  the  service  of  my  lady. 
She  was  lively,  gpod-natured — or  seemed  so — 
and  pretty.  Our  fellow-servants  said  that  she 
was  very  vain  and  giddy.  I  did  not  think  so. 
I  became  attached  to  her,  and  she  to  me.  It 
is  a  lie  of  those  who  said  she  never  loved  me. 
She  did  love  me — I  know  it.  At  length,  I 
mustered  courage  to  ask  my  lady's  permission 
to  marry  Jane.  It  was  granted  ;  Lady  Mason 
kindly  adding,  that  we  should  continue  in  her 
service,  till  she  could  find  means  to  set  us  up 
in  a  small  way  of  business.  We  were  married."' 
Here  Ludlow  sighed  heavily. 

"  Oh  my  God  \"  he  said  suddenly,  striking 
his  bosom  with  his  clenched  hands,  u  there  is 
no  other  name  for  it  that  I  feel  here,  and  that 
1  have  felt  since  then — no  other  name  but  an- 
guish— anguish.  I  must  go  on.  We  had  not 
been  long  married,  when  Mrs.  Brett  (oh  !  that 
cursed  woman,  not  then  Mrs.  Brett)  returned 
to  her  mother,  divorced— about  to  be  so — 
disgraced — infamous.  It  was  natural — was  it 
not  ?  although  she  had  ever  treated  me  with 
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ridicule  and  contempt ; — (why,  she  used  com- 
monly to  call  me  a  sneaking  hound,  a  creeping 
parasite,  a  base  wretch) ;  still  it  was  only  proper, 
she,  the  daughter  of  my  excellent  mistress,  that 
I  should  treat  her  with  all  outward  and  becoming 
respect.  T  pitied  her  (she  would  hate  me  worse 
than  she  ever  did,  or  does,  if  she  knew  that  I 
pitied  her)  and  I  conducted  myself  before 
her  with  more  than  my  former  reverence.  This 
might  have  conciliated  —  melted  any  other 
woman — but  her  heart  is  flint.  As  the  sense 
of  her  disgrace  wore  off,  or,  perhaps  I  should 
say,  when  the  time  had  elapsed,  during  which 
it  was  decent  to  affect  some  sense  of  her  dis- 
grace, the  old  unfeeling  insolence  returned. 
My  wife  waited  upon  her  as  her  tire-woman, 
and  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart — for  she  was 
then  innocent — (oh  Dick  !) — she  would  relate  to 
me  from  time  to  time  what  her  mistress  said 
to  her  about  her  recent  marriage — what  she 
thought  of  the  choice  she  had  made — what  a 
silly  girl  she  was  that  she  had  not  looked  higher, 
— how  extraordinary  that  women  would  throw 
themselves  away  —  devilish  seeds  that  pol- 
lute the  soil  in  which  they  are  sown,  let 
that  soil  have  been  as  fair  before  as  the  garden 
of  Paradise. 

"  And  yet,  to  others  of  our  fellow  servants, 
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—for  she  would  be  familiar  with  her  inferiors 
— they  have  told  me,  that  she  frequently  said 
to  them,  that  Jane  would  come  to  no  good — 
that  she  was  too  vain  and  heedless — unre- 
strained in  her  speech  and  manner — and  that 
(  poor  Ludlow5  must  take  as  much  care  of  her, 
as  though  she  were  worth  keeping.  You  may 
say  this  was  light  talk  merely ;  forgotten  as 
soon  as  uttered ;  and  that  I  was  a  fool  to  think 
about  it.     Judge. 

"  At  this  time,  Colonel  Brett  became  a  con- 
stant visitor.  I  had  previously  assisted  Lady 
Mason  in  her  project  of  removing  you,  that 
there  might  be  no  obstacle  to  the  match  be- 
tween the  Colonel  and  her  daughter.  I  felt 
for  the  situation  of  my  lady ;  and  although  I 
hated,  I  would  not  injure  her  daughter.  Have 
I  not  told  you  this  before  ?  Well — the  Colonel 
brought  with  him  a  friend—  a  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Bennett— the  handsome  Mr.  Bennett. 
He  possessed  a  liveliness,  a  vivacity  and  spirit, 
that  made  him  a  general  favourite  with  women  5 
and  he  was  so  I  believe,  (although  she  some- 
times smiles  upon  those  she  would  kill)  with 
Mrs.  Brett." 

Here  Ludlow  again  paused,  wiping  his  fore- 
head with  his  handkerchief. 

"  I  talk  too  much,'5  he  said,  at  length,  "  but 
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I  can't  help  it.  You  would  hear  it.  You 
won't  believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ;  but 
it  is  very  true.  Our  house-keeper,  Mrs 
JBevan — she  is  long  since  dead — it  was  she, 
Richard,  who  discovered  you  in  your  mother's 
bed,  in  the  middle  of  it,  so  covered  over  with 
the  clothes  that  you  must  have  been  suffo- 
cated had  you  remained  there  a  minute  longer 
— well,  this  worthy  woman,  who  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  family,  overheard  a  conver- 
sation between  Mrs.  Brett  and  my  young 
gentleman — the  handsome  Mr.  Bennett.  It 
was  your  gay  talk,  your  rattle — such  as  passes 
between  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  would  pass 
with  none  beside.  Now,  this  is  what  you  will 
not  believe — the  substance  of  this  rattle.  My 
wife  was,  in  part,  the  subject  of  it.  '  Mr. 
Bennett  was  a  dangerous  man, — 'he  was.  no 
doubt,  aware  of  his  power,' — '  it  would  be  too 
cruel  of  him,' — c  it  really  would  be  too  cruel  of 
him,' — '  for  young  women  were  so  easily  misled, 
so  very  easily  tempted  to  go  wrong,' — astray 
they  call  it,  (astray,  till  they  have  gone,  and 
then  the  kind  and  virtuous  world  will  never 
admit  them  into  the  fold  again) — yes,  and  i  she 
could  see  that  Jane  was  taken  with  him' — - 
poor  girl  1  -  she  was  very  young,  and  had  a  poor 
sneak  of  a  husband,  to  be  sure  !'  All  this  was 
said,  and  more  ;  and  there  was  horrid  laugh- 
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ing,  Mrs.  Bevan  told  me,  and,  I  suppose, 
graceful  taps  with  the  fan,  and  glances  with 
the  eye,  and  c  come,  come,  sir,  you  must  not 
think  of  it/ — Hell-born  instigations,  Richard, 
that  lead  men  upon  acts  which  send  them  down 
to  it.  The  woman,  who  was  friendly  to  me,  told 
me  this  that  she  had  heard,  to  set  me  on  my 
guard.  I  took  this  opportunity  of  cautioning 
Jane  against  any  designs  that  might  be  laid 
for  her.  I  conjured  her  to  be  scrupulous  in 
her  conduct,  to  repulse  any  advances  the  man 
might  make  to  her.  There  was,  and  for  some- 
time had  been,  a  change  (I  remembered  it 
afterwards,)  not  only  in  her  manners,  but  in 
her  sentiments.  She  reproached  my  foolish 
suspicions,  as  she  called  them — she  rallied  me 
on  my  jealousy, — she  ridiculed  my  pretensions 
to  call  her  to  account,  or  to  bring  her  conduct 
into  question — even  between  ourselves.  She 
would  take  her  own  course.  Conscious,  as  she 
supposed,  of  her  own  virtue,  she  knew  not  her 
own  weakness. 

"At  last — but  why  do  I  go  on  ?  Cannot  you 
guess  the  rest?'*  clasping  his  hands  over  his 
head.  "  Oh  Richard  !"  and  he  came  towards  me, 
and  said  in  a  low,  soft,  voice,  "  that  was  some- 
thing to  make  a  man  curse  the  gift  of  a  sense 
which  the  great  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  as 
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a  blessing.  Listen  to  this,"  whispering  a  few 
words  into  my  ear.  "  Well — what  would  you 
have  done,  had  it  been  you  ?" 

"Stabbed  her  to  the  heart,"  I  exclaimed, 
vehemently,  a  oh  !  my  dear  Ludlow !  and 
trampled  him  under  my  feet  till  he  was  dead — 
and  after  he  was  dead." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I"  cried  Ludlow.  "  Oh  !  no, 
no.  That  I  could  not  do — to  her ;  and  to  him 
what  could  I  do  ?  Why,  sir,''  stepping  briskly 
up  to  me,  "  he  was  a  fine  gentleman — a  very 
fine  gentleman — a  very  fine  gentleman,  indeed, 
— and  I — a  poor,  beggarly  servant — a  menial — a 
fellow  without  passions,  or  feelings,  or  affec- 
tions. What  would  he  have  said  to  me  ?  What 
would  he  have  done  to  me  ?  I  think  I  see  him 
now,  shaking  with  an  air  of  indifference  a 
pinch  of  snuff  from  his  white  and  delicate 
fingers,  and  taking  me  by  the  nose  with  them, 
which  he  would  have  wrenched  out  of  my  face. 
Or,  only  see ;  flinging  his  coat  back  from  his 
elegant  waistcoat — the  handsome  dog  (damn 
him  !  damn  him  !)  would  have  advanced  upon 
me,  thus,— his  sword  drawn  like  lightning. 
c  Rot  you,  sirrah  !'  says  he,  —  c  what  com- 
plain !  to  a  gentleman  like  me  V  and  then, 
'  Ha  !  ha  !  Ludlow  ;  I  have  you  there — and 
there — and  there  again  V  his  eyes  sparkling — 
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his  brows  raised — his  lip  curling  with  noble 
pride  to  see  the  poor  devil  writhing  upon  his 
sword  till  he  could  writhe  no  longer — to  be 
flung  afterwards  upon  a  dunghill.  Oh 
Richard  !"  and  the  poor  fellow,  breathless  and 
exhausted,  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
gave  vent  to  a  passion  of  hysterical  weeping. 

I  approached,  and  would  have  comforted 
him,  had  I  known  how.  I  wrung  his  hand  in 
silence,  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Let  me  confess,"  he  resumed,  after  many 
minutes,  "  to  you  I  will  do  so — that  I  am  a 
coward.  I  was  a  timid,  fearful  boy,  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  and  was  brought  up  by  a 
tender  and  doting  mother,  whose  weakness  of 
nature  I  inherited.  My  sister,  you  may  re- 
member, was  not  without  spirit.  Why,  her 
brutal  husband  once  knocked  me  down  before 
a  room-full  of  people,  and  I  dared  not  return 
the  blow.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  me, 
that  I  can  own  this  much  to  you  ?" 

I  was  not  more  ashamed  than  shocked, 
"Go  on  with  your  story,"  I  said,  "  if,  indeed, 
you  have  anything  more  to  tell  me.'5 

u  Nothing  but  this,"  said  Ludlow.  "  That 
of  which  I  told  you  could  not  be  kept  secret. 
/  never  saw  my  wife  in  this  house  again.     She 
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was  turned  away — out — into  the  world — to  ex- 
piate her  crime  ?  no,  but  to  become  a  wretch 
— an  outcast.  My  poor  girl,  whom  kind 
treatment — I  know  it  would — might  have 
saved ;  whom  I  could  have  forgiven — for  what 
are  we  all  but  frail  creatures  ?  and  if  we  cannot 
pardon,  how  shall  we  be  pardoned  ?  was  aban- 
doned of  all,  and  is  now,  I  fear  to  say  so, 
beyond  the  reach  of  pardon.  But — M  he 
cried,  his  eyes  brightening  as  he  spoke,  "  I 
had  my  vengeance  upon  Bennett — vengeance  of 
which  he  could  not  deprive  me.  When  he 
was  run  through  the  body  by  another  fine 
gentleman,  who  possessed  as  much  courage, 
and  more  skill  than  himself — God  forgive  me, 
it  was  a  wicked  joy  to  me  to  hear  that  the 
other  fine  gentleman  was  in  the  wrong  in  the 
quarrel,  and  that  Bennett  ought  to  have  run 
him  through  the  body. — I  say,  after  he  was 
buried,  I  had  my  vengeance  out  of  him.  I 
went  and  stamped  upon  his  grave,  and  spat 
upon  it,  and  it  did  my  very  soul  good.  I 
would  not  have  changed  places  with  him  then, 
as  I  had  often  wished  to  do  with  a  dead  man 
before.5' 

"  Do   not  talk    so,5'    I   said,    "  you  do   not 
mean  that  you  did  this.     I  hope  you  did  not 
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even  think  of  it.  Remember  what  you  have 
said  just  now,  c  If  we  cannot  pardon,  how 
shall  we  be  pardoned  Y  " 

"  It  is  very  true/5  he  answered,  slowly,  "  but 
I  fear  we  only  say  so  of  those  whom  we  wish 
to  pardon.  I  hope,  Richard,  you  also  may  not 
one  day  discover  how  hard  it  is  even  to  bear 
that  in  mind.  If  you  can  do  so,  and  more 
than  this,  act  in  the  spirit  of  it,  your  mother 
will  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  she 
taught  you  forgiveness  of  injuries." 

Ludlow's  story  had  affected  my  spirits,  and 
I  sought  to  change  the  subject.  I  told  him, 
therefore,  of  the  marriage  of  Myte's  daughter 
to  Langley. 

"  Mr.  Myte,"  he  said,  "  is  a  very  worthy 
little  man,  and  very  good-natured.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  would  be  well  to  acquaint  him 
of  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  Mrs. 
Brett/' 

6i  I  have  already  done  so,"  I  observed. 
"  My  mother  lost  no  time.  She  has  written  to 
him  an  enlarged  account,  with  additions  of  her 
own,  of  my  intrusion  upon  her, — saying  that  I 
intended  to  rob  and  murder  her,  and  insisting 
that  I  should  be  turned  out  of  his  house." 

"  You  will  pardon  her  for  that  ?"  cried 
Ludlow,  "  better  begin  at  once ;  she  will  tax 
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your  Christian  charity  before  she  has  done 
with  you.  That  is  so  like  her.  Myte  means 
to  dismiss  you?" 

"  He  does  not,"  I  replied.  "  He  bestows  no 
credit  on  her  invention ;  and  will  retain  me  in 
spite  of  her." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Ludlow,  "  but  that  will 
not  last.  She  is  connected  with  him.  Your 
mother  has  engagements  of  business  with  him, 
and  my  lady  likewise.  What  falsehood,  cun- 
ning, cruelty,  malice,  perjury  will  do,  that  will 
Mrs.  Brett  attempt.  Myte  is  not  a  steadfast 
man.  He  is  not  open  or  sincere.  You  are 
young,  and  are,  I  dare  say,  amused  and  misled 
by  his  eccentricity  and  fooleries.  I  know  him 
well.  His  heart  is  good  ;  but  what  heart  will 
stand  against  habit,  custom,  opinion  ?  He 
loves  and  looks  up  to  rank.  What !  he 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  suprised  and  incensed 
that  Mr.  Langley  should  have  carried  off  his 
daughter,  did  he  ?  Nothing  could  more  jump 
with  his  dearest  wishes." 

I  thought  Ludlow  somewhat  unjust  to  my 
friend   Myte,   and  told  him  so. 

"  You  must  not  mistake  me/'  said  he,  "  Myte 
is  a  good  little  man.  I  have  said  so,  and  I 
believe  it.  But,  what  motive  can  he  have  that 
will   weigh    in   a    moment's    comparison,    for 
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standing  by  you,  with  the  strong  interest  he 
has  to  lean  to  Mrs.  Brett?  He  profits  by 
her — he  gets  money  by  her ;  and  men  of  the 
world  do  not  easily  yield  such  chances.  In  an 
indifferent  case,  I  believe  he  would  be  always 
on  the  just  side." 

"  We  will  wait  and  see  before  we  condemn 
him,"  said  I.  "  I  will  not  commence  hos- 
tilities against  my  mother." 

"  You  would  not  do  so,  were  you  to  begin 
now,"  he  replied  ;  "  she  will  repeat  before  you 
can  commence,  I  doubt  not.  You  shall  stay 
supper  with  me.  I  am  much  easier  now  I 
have  told  you  all.  Perhaps,  dear  Dick,  we  may 
live  together  ere  long.  But,"  turning  to  me, 
"  I  shall  stay  here  as  long  as  I  can,  to  thwart 
her  in  that  quarter,"  pointing  upwards. 
"  Lady  Mason  is  weak — the  other  is  wicked  ; 
and  when  weakness  and  wickedness  play  a 
hand  together — which  wins  ?  Not  the  one 
that  holds  the  best  cards,  often." 

"  Myte  almost  thought  that  you  had  been 
playing  a  false  game,"  said  I. 

"  Did  he  ?"  he  returned.  "  I  shall  be  glad 
if  he  play  his  own  true." 

It  was  very  late  when  I  arose  to  leave  Ludlow 
for  the  night. 

"  They  do  one  good,  these  conversations  with 
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you,  Richard,"  he  said,  as  we  parted.  "  I  do 
not  know  when  I  have  been  so  happy.  You 
must  come  to  me  frequently.  Keep  up  your 
spirits  ;  for  we  have  much  to  do — both  of  us  ; 
we  two,  else,  shall  hardly  be  a  match  for  that 
one." 

"  My  spirits  are  always  good,  thank  Heaven !" 
I  replied,  wringing  his  hand  ;  "  and  yet,  Lud- 
low, I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  your 
story  has  affected  me."  I  had  been  thinking  on 
it,  during  the  evening.  "  Still — perhaps  there 
was  hardly  sufficient  in  what  fell  from  Mrs. 
Brett,  as  overheard  by  the  housekeeper,  to 
justify  your  belief  that  she  designed  this  wrong 
should  be  done  to  you.  It  might  have  been, 
and  perhaps  was,  mere  idle  talk — the  licence  of 
the  great  world." 

"The  shameful  insults — jeers — mockeries — 
mock-pity — oh  !  the  shocking  merriment,"  he 
said,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  6£  these  I 
have  not  told  you — these,  that  confirmed  what 
else,  it  is  likely,  might  have  passed  away.  So 
help  me,  Heaven  !  Richard,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  make  even  her  so  despicable  in  the 
sight  of  a  human  being,  as  the  relation  of  these 
would  have  made  her  to  you.  No,  no :  let 
all  that  rest,  wThere  it  is — here.  It  were  suffi- 
cient vengeance  to  me  (that  I  should  say  so  !) 
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to  make  her  acknowledge  you  for  her  son.  If 
she  cannot  be  brought  to  do  so,  what  need 
have  I  of  vengeance  ?  She  must  have  a  heart 
somewhere,  she  will  find  it  in  her  bosom  some 
day.  When  she  does  find  it,  James  Ludlow's 
work  will  be  better  done,  than  James  Ludlow 
can  do  it." 

I  had  hoped  that,  when  I  got  home,  Myte 
and  his  family  either  would  not  have  returned, 
or  that  they  would  have  retired  to  bed.  I  was 
partly  mistaken. 

"  Ricardo  I"  cried  the  voice  of  Myte  from 
within,  as  I  passed  the  closed  door  of  the 
sitting-room,  "  come  hither,  thou  miseltoe  on 
the  genealogical  tree." 

I  opened  the  door,  and  entered.  Myte  was 
seated  by  himself,  divested  of  shoes,  cravat  and 
wig ;  his  knees  unbuckled,  his  eyes  in  a  haze ; 
a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  mouth,  and  a  hand 
upon  his  chin.     He  was  fuddled. 

Finding  that  he  did  not  speak,  after  a  few 
moments  I  approached,  and  inquired  whether 
I  should  assist  him  to  bed. 

"  I  have  been  to  good  dinners,"  said  he,  at 
length ;  "  but  never  was  I  at  such  a  dinner. 
I-  have  drunk  good  wine;  but  never  such  wine. 
I  have  met  choice  spirits;  but  never  such  spirits. 
Ricardo,"  he  continued,  rubbing  his  ear,  "  I 
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have  heard  Nicolini  and  Mrs.  Tofts ;  but  they 
screeched — oh  !  bird  of  wisdom  !  how  they  did 
screech,  compared  to  the  nightingales  I  have 
heard  this  night.  '  Tootle-too/  cries  the  flute. 
f  Have  with  you,'  says  the  fiddle.  c  And  me 
too/  goes  the  hautboy.  Heads  wagging,  bows 
and  courtesies,  swan-sailing,  ghost-gliding, 
ducking  and  diving,  tiptoe- striding;  and  all 
because  Goth  has  married  a  Baronet's  son." 

"  Mr.  Myte,  are  you  coming  to  bed,  this 
night?"  cried  the  voice  of  his  spouse  from 
above.  "  Mr.  Freeman,  be  so  good  as  to  bring 
him  up  stairs.5' 

"  I  come/'  said  Myte,  rising  with  some  dif- 
ficulty. "  Savage  is  your  name,  not  Freeman," 
turning  to  me.  "  That  name,  though,  is  a  good 
one  to  any  body  who  wants  a  good  name — and 
who  does  not  ?  I'll  have  it,  and  marry  again ; 
and  leave  Flusterina  to  the  willow- trees.  We 
have  been  talking  of  you,  Ricardo,  and  to 
good  purpose.     Semiramis  must  succumb." 

"  Permit  me,  dear  sir,  to  help  you  up  stairs/' 
said  I,  for  T  heard  Mrs.  Myte  fidgetting  and 
fuming  on  the  landing. 

"  Vandal  will  go  soon/'  said  he,  with  a  wise 
look  in  my  face,  "  The  fellows  sharpened  their 
eyes  upon  her,  as  Job  says.  Poor  Job  !  He 
had  a  wife.     Vandal  will  be  taken  from  me, 
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and  then  desolation  to  this  household/'  Here 
he  affected  to  whimper.  "Never  mind,"  he 
added,  "  perhaps,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see 
little  toddles  waddling  about  this  room,  as 
grave  as  though  they  knew  they  were  one  day 
to  be  drawn  out  into  men  and  women." 

This  contemplation  was  so  pleasing,  that  he 
remained  in  it  for  a  considerable  time ;  heed- 
less of  Mrs.  Myte's  importunities  and  of  my 
endeavours  to  second  them. 

"  Blessed  bawlers  r"  he  exclaimed  at  length, 
with  a  farewell  wave  of  the  hand,  as  though 
the  creatures  of  his  imagination  had  just  wad- 
dled, or  were  then  waddling  through  the  oppo- 
site wall,  and  he  turned  out  of  the  room.  He 
favoured  me  with  a  frisk  as  I  left  him  at  his 
own  door. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


AN  APOSTROPHE  WHICH  SEEMS  TO  INDICATE  THE  AUTHOR'S  PARENT- 
AGE. HE  WAITS  UPON  A  CERTAIN  COLONEL.  HIS  RECEPTION, 
AND    IN   WHOSE    PRESENCE. 


Oh,  my  mother !  Should  these  pages  ever 
meet  thine  eyes — and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  they  do  not — will  it  not  be  a  dear  and  self- 
hugging  delight  to  thee,  to  see  what  trouble  I 
have  been  at  to  portray  thee  and  thy  doings  ? 
It  would  be  so,  but  that  I  prevent  thy  trans- 
ports, thus.  Let  me  whisper  it  in  thine  ear — 
an  ear  never  deaf  to  an  unworthy  confession. 
It  is  a  labour  of  love  to  me.  Mine  are  the 
self-huggings — the  triumphant  snappings  of  the 
thumb  and  finger — the  ecstatic  rubbing  of  the 
palms.  As  Falstaff  was  not  only  witty  himself, 
but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others ;  so  art  thou,  not 
only  wicked,  but  an  instigation  to  wickedness 
in  me.  Else  why  the  abominable  exultation  I 
confess  I  feel — and  cannot  choose  but  feel,  in 
devoting  thee  to  past-saving  infamy  ?     Jervas 
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has  painted  thy  beautiful  face — or  Kneller,  per- 
haps :  be  it  mine  to  trace  in  ink — (it  reminds 
me  of  the  stuff  in  thy  heart)  the  hideous 
lineaments  of  thy  mind — the  loathsome  features 
of  thy  soul,  which,  wert  thou  not  so  wicked, 
would  have  passed  through,  upwards,  into  thy 
face,  rendering  it  ghastly — a  thing  to  shudder 
at — thyself  a  thing  to  curse,  first — afterwards, 
to  pray  for.  The  best  I  can  do,  I  believe,  will 
be  but  a  sorry  outline — a  meagre,  scratchy 
performance.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  I  com- 
mend it  to  thee. 

On  the  next  morning,  I  sat  me  down,  and 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Brett,  in  which 
I  related,  in  full,  the  history  of  my  life — how  I 
was  brought  up  by  Mrs.  Freeman — how  I  was 
sent  to  school  by  Lady  Mason — my  withdrawal 
thence — my  ten  days5  sojourn  at  the  shoe- 
maker's— nothing  was  forgotten  or  omitted.  In 
conclusion,  I  implored  her,  for  her  own  sake 
as  well  as  for  mine,  to  acknowledge  me  without 
delay,  and  without  reservation,  too;  since  I 
would  not  be  satisfied  (I  told  her  so)  with  less 
than  an  entire,  open,  wrorld-wide  recognition  of 
my  claims.  At  the  same  time,  1  conceded 
thus  much;  that  if  the  maternal  eye  were 
likely  to  feel  sore  at  my  constant  or  occasional 
presence,  an  allowance,  such  as  might  befit  my 
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birth  and  rank,  would  at  once  satisfy  me,  and 
relieve  her,  of  my  society. 

The  letter  was  a  strong  one — a  prudent  man 
might,  haply,   say    that    it    was    too    strong. 

Strong  as  my  letter  was,  however,  it  was  not 
strong  enough  to  bring  back  an  answer.  Nor 
were  a  second  or  a  third  more  successful.  I 
heard,  indeed,  from  Myte,  that  Mrs.  Brett  had 
issued  a  second  command  to  him  to  get  rid  of 
me.  She  asserted,  that  I  was  an  impudent 
impostor,  set  in  motion  by  Ludlow,  who  was 
my  uncle ;  and  she  put  it  to  Myte's  discretion 
whether  he  would  continue  to  harbour  a  young 
knave,  an  implied  encouragement  of  whom 
would  generate  a  suspicion  that  he  favoured 
the  fraud,  and  proposed  to  participate  the  ex- 
pected profits  from  it.  This  insinuation  stung 
Myte  not  a  little. 

"  Wildgoose  is  zealous  in  your  behalf,"  he 
said  one  day,  "  and  has  set  some  of  his  friends 
to  sound  Semiramis  about  you ;  but  who  can 
fathom  in  a  rough  sea?  She  will  have  it,  you 
must  pack.  Now,  I  don't  like  that.  What 
would  you  do,  Ricardo ;  you  know  ?  Jeremiah 
is  no  uncle  of  yours,  it  seems ;  and  has  no 
reason  to  love  you  for  your  mother's  sake;  and, 
as  to  her,  when  you  obtain  money  from  her, 
I  shall  expect  the  man  in  the  moon  to  mint 
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guineas,  and  fling  them  down  to  us,  and  shall 
look  to  see  bat-fowlers  abroad  to  catch  them  in 
cobwebs.  I  don't  care  this/'  he  added,  shew- 
ing a  little  bit  of  his  thumb,  "  for  her  talk 
about  my  taking  a  portion  of  the  plunder. — 

'Truepenny  was  a  worthy  soul, 
He  might  have  had  half,  but  he  wanted  the  whole.'' 

If  Truepenny  got  nothing,  whose  fault  but 
Truepenny's  ?  Are  you  assured  of  Woful's 
honesty )" 

"Perfectly,"  I  replied;  "and  so,  I  hope,  sir, 
are  you.  To  do  Mrs.  Brett  a  little  charity, 
pray,  do  not  do  him  a  great  injustice." 

"  Heigho  1"  sighed  Myte  ;  "  charity  begins 
at  home.  She'll  take  the  bread  out  of  my 
mouth,  that'll  be  the  end  of  it ;  and  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  sell  my  woodcocks  to  buy  a  stick 
to  trudge  through  the  world  with."  (He  called 
his  collection  of  wretchedly-carved  heads  his 
woodcocks). 

This  was  said  jestingly ;  but  I  suspected 
there  was  a  little  seriousness  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  However,  I  did  not  openly  remark  upon 
it  at  the  time. 

I  went  to  see  Ludlow  frequently.  One 
evening,  about  three  weeks  after  the  grand  dis- 
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covery,  I  met  him  on  the  steps  of  Lady  Mason's 
house.  He  was  going,  he  said,  to  make  a  call 
in  the  neighbourhood.  As  we  walked  along 
he  told  me  that  Lady  Mason  remained  very 
sullen,  and  that  she  appeared  to  brood  over 
the  recent  event ;  that  Mrs.  Brett  called  upon 
her  very  often ;  and  that  after  these  visits 
she  grew  more  and  more  morose  and  taciturn. 

"  Silence  is  a  bad  thing/'  said  Ludlow, 
"  when  it  is  long  kept  up.  There  is  too  much 
talking  after  it.'' 

u  Has  she  given  you  any  reason  to  believe 
that  Mrs.  Brett  intends  to  recognise  me  ?v  I 
inquired.  "  Do  you  think  I  may  expect  her 
good  offices  ?" 

"  1  don't  know,"  replied  Ludlow.  "  She 
has  said  nothing — which  says  too  much.  But 
you  will  have  your  own  way.  I  tell  you, 
nothing  less  than  threats  will  serve — threats 
put  in  execution.  Have  you  yet  decided  upon 
applying  to  Colonel  Brett  ?" 

u  I  have  ;  and  I  will  do  so." 

"  How  does  Myte  behave  ?  Has  he  learned 
what  the  world  calls  prudence  ?" 

"  I  see  no  material  change,"  I  replied,  "  per- 
haps, he  is  not  so  very  friendly  and  familiar  as 
before." 
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"  My  mother  used  to  say,"  remarked  Ludlow, 
"  porridge  will  cool  of  itself,  if  you  give  it  time 
—  it  needs  not  cold  breath." 

"  Do  not  be  too  hasty  to  judge  him/5  said  I. 
"  My  mothers  cunning  might  deceive — " 

a  A  better  and  a  worse  man  than  Myte,3' 
cried  Ludlow.  u  Good  as  he  is,  he  would 
rather  run  up  a  hill  after  a  fox,  than  down 
a  hill  after  a  falling  child.  That  is  another  old 
saying.     I  remember  these  things  now." 

He  halted  at  the  door  of  a  decent  house. 

u  Will  you  wait  for  me  a  few  minutes  here," 
he  said,  u  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

He  returned  in  a  short  time. 

"  Do  you  think  me  a  fool  r"  he  said,  "  I 
have  been  doing  a  very  extraordinary  thing, 
lately." 

"  And  pray  what  is  that  ?"  I  asked,  smiling. 

"  You  laugh,  Dick,"  he  replied, "  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  when  do  you  other  than  foolish  things  ?' 
You  must  know,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
u  that  since  all  has  been  brought  to  light,  my 
mind  has  been  much  troubled ;  there  has  been 
a  mixture  of  joy  and  pain  ;  and  I  am  a  weak 
fellow,  and  cannot  bear  either  joy  or  pain, 
in  excess.  Well,  finding  the  house  uncom- 
fortable— my  lady  not  as  she  used  to  be— the 
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servants  wondering,  and  applying  to  me  with 
their  eyes  for  a  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity, 
I  took  to  walking  abroad  of  an  evening.  On 
one  of  these  evenings— let  me  speak  out  at 
once — on  the  second  evening  after  the  scene 
up-stairs — I  saw  her  J' 

"  Whom  ?"  said  I,  interrupting  him. 

u  My  wife,"  he  replied,  "  Jane  Barton — 
Jane — Ludlow.  Richard,'5  he  resumed,  press- 
ing my  arm,  as  if  to  forestall  any  expostulation 
I  might  design  to  offer, — "  no  human  eye  ever 
beheld  such  an  object.  So  worn — wasted  — 
emaciated.  Richard,  she  asked  alms — charity  ; 
she  was  starving :  I  could  see  that  she  was 
starving.  She  will  die,"  he  said,  quickly. 
"  She  will  die — I  know  that — soon.  I  shall 
not — I  cannot,  tell  you  what  followed.  Am 
I  a  stone  ?  I  took  this  lodging  for  her — she  is 
taken  care  of.  She  shall  be,  till — she  dies.  I 
have  been  to  see  her.  Dick,  if  I  could  recal 
the  past ;  if  she  were  innocent,  and  you  righted — 
I  could  die  happy  now— this  moment :  and  she 
should  close  my  eyes.  Oh  !  holy  God  !  thy 
wisdom  is  not  our  wisdom ;  nor  are  thy 
ways  our  ways.  Else,  I  could  ask — but  no. 
All  will  come  round  at  last.'' 

When  I  could  speak,  I  applauded  his 
humanity. 
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u  You  have  had  a  doctor  to  her,  I  suppose  }9' 
I  inquired. 

"I  have,"  he  said.  "The  people  of  the 
house  are  good  souls,  and  recommended  their 
own  doctor — a  worthy  man,  they  tell  me. 
They  have  no  hope  of  her.  Gracious  God  ! 
what  a  life  to  have  led !  Crime  and  its  punish- 
ment —  both  together.  Well  ;  what  now  ? — 
forgiveness  —  forgiveness  : — Oh  !  let  us  be 
human — let  us  be  human,  Dick.  Eh  ?  what  a 
precious  thi  ng  man  is,  to  take  upon  himself 
airs,  and  think  to  anticipate  the  Almighty,  who 
may,  perhaps,  (I  trust  so),  judge  reversely." 

"  I  cannot  speak  to  this/'  said  I,  "  your 
own  feelings " 

"  True,"  said  he,  "  you  cannot  speak  to 
this.  You  are  young ;  and  youth  is,  mostly, 
for  virtue.  But  charity  —  forgive  me,  dear 
Richard,  comes  after  time — after  years,  and 
tears.  And  virtue  !  I  know  not  what  it  is,  if 
it  be  not  charity/' 

"  You  are  moved,"  I  said,  for  his  eyes  were 
streaming.  "  You  must  not  think  too  much 
of  this.     You  have  done  well." 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  I  am  glad 
you  approve  what  I  have  done." 

Poor  creature  !  now  I  can  weep  for  him,  and 
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do,  and  have  done,  who  had  not  a  tear  to  spare 
for  him  then.  And  so  charity  does  come  after 
years,  and  tears,  as  thou  hadst  it — my  dear 
fellow.  Not  that  it  needs  charity  to  cause 
this  motion  at  my  heart,  which  at  this  moment 
impels  me  to  ;  but  no — it  shall  not.  Let  me 
have  all  that  I  have  to  set  down  written  plainly 
through.  Even  thou  shalt  not  tempt  me  into 
reflection. 

Having  taken  leave  of  my  friend,  I  went 
straightways  home,  and  indited  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Brett.  It  contained  a  mild  recapitu- 
lation of  the  points  urged  in  my  former 
epistles  to  my  mother.  The  constitutional 
indolence  ascribed  to  the  Colonel  by  Langley 
was  shaken  off  by  him  upon  this  occasion,  for, 
on  the  following  morning  I  received  an  answer 
to  this  effect;  indeed,  I  think  I  may  say,  in 
these  words  : 

"I  have  heard  of  your  insolence  to  Mrs. 
Brett,  and  of  the  shameful  imposition  you  have 
been  put  upon  attempting  to  practise.  You 
appear  a  clever  boy,  and  I  could  wish  to  see 
your  parts  turned  to  worthier  account.  Be- 
ware, child,  of  Bridewell  and  the  whipping- 
post, which  inevitably  await  you,  if  you 
trouble  me  further.     My  servants  have  orders 
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to  take  you  before  the  justice  if  you  are  seen 
loitering  about  my  house." 

Incensed,  as  I  was,  at  the  receipt  of  this 
brief  missive,  I  was,  nevertheless  sufficiently 
master  of  myself  to  determine  to  abstain  from 
the  Colonel's  house.  I  was  not  prepared  for 
justiciary  proceedings  at  this  stage  of  my  suit. 
I  hastened,  therefore,  to  take  counsel  of 
Ludlow. 

Upon  inquiring  for  him,  the  servant  told 
me  he  was  upstairs  with  his  lady,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  when  I  should  be  able  to  see 
him. 

u  I  will  wait,"  said  I,  stepping  into  his  room. 

"  Oh  sir  !"  said  Xat,  following  me ;  "  you 
are  Mr.  Ludlow's  nephew,  I  believe.  I  fear 
there  is  sad  work  up  stairs." 

"  Of  what  nature  ?"  I  inquired. 

(i  Quarrelling,  and  I  don't  know  what,"  said 
Nat.  "  Mr.  Ludlow  has  been  down  stairs 
once  1  and  took  up  his  books,  all  in  a  hurry. 
Oh  !  here  he  comes  again." 

Ludlow  entered  wildly.  ((  You  here  r"  he 
said,  "  what  do  you  want  ?  I  must  leave  you/' 
looking  after  something.  u  You  shan't  stay 
another  minute  in  my  house  !  Ho  1  ho  !  It's 
come  to  this  at  last.  Dick,  I  will  see  you  in 
an   hour  —  at    Myte's.      I     shall   then   have 
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plenty    of    leisure  —  plenty   of    leisure   then, 
Dick/' 

"One  moment/5  said  I,  detaining  him,  as 
he  was  hurrying  away,  u  look  at  this  letter,  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  it,"  handing  him  the 
Colonel's  communication. 

He  read  it  hastily.  "Like  them  all/'  he 
cried,  folding  it  and  returning  it  to  me. 
"  Keep  that  as  a  remembrance — for  love.  He 
is  one  of  the  family,  Richard  Savage/'  ele- 
vating his  voice,  "  and  as  one  of  the  family  he 
shall  rue  this  insolence.  Let  me  see  ;  I  will 
contrive  to  talk  with  Lucas  ;  but  I  can't  do  it 
now.  Don't  you  know  I'm  wanted  above? 
Lord  bless  you  !  I  am  a  servant,  and  must  obey. 
Go  —in  an  hour  at  Myte's." 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  where  I  should  be  likely 
to  hit  upon  this  Colonel,'5  said  I.  "I  want  to 
see  him." 

"  You  do  ?"  cried  Ludlow ;  "  brave  dog  ! 
nothing  daunts  you.  Oh  !  that  spirit  of  yours 
will  keep  us  all  alive,  till  you  frighten  some  of 
our  souls  out  of  our  bodies — some — not  mine. 
Where  is  he  to  be  hit  upon  ?  ay,  at  Button's 
coffee-house,  in  Covent  Garden.  You  will  find 
him  there,  I  dare  say.  Be  very  soft,  and  humble, 
and  respectful.  He's  a  very  high  gentleman. 
I  wish  you  were  old  enough  to  carry  a  sword — 
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you'd  use  it,  wouldn't  you  ?  I  must  be  gone." 
So  saying,  he  snatched  up  a  book  of  accounts, 
and  hastened  away. 

It  was  a  practice  with  me,  from  my  infancy, 
when  any  thing  arduous  or  unpleasant  was  to 
be  done,  to  do  it  at  once.  I  confess,  I  felt  my 
spirits  a  little  ruffled  when  I  reflected  upon  the 
probable  result  of  an  encounter  with  Colonel 
Brett.  His  letter  was  one  of  those  perform- 
ances which  indicate  an  off-hand,  cavalier  prac- 
tice in  the  disposal  of  business ;  and  the  dis- 
parity of  our  years  and  station  was  such  as  to 
hold  out  small  hope  of  success  on  my  side, 
either  as  a  peaceful  negotiator,  or  as  a  hostile 
adversary.  Notwithstanding,  never  having 
feared  the  face  of  man  since  I  could  look  up  to 
it  without  a  crick  in  my  neck,  I  put  by  every 
suggestion  of  weakness  or  timidity,  and  made 
all  speed  to  Button's. 

"  The  Colonel  is  here,  for  a  wonder,"  said 
the  waiter,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  ;  "  this  is 
not  his  usual  time.  He  is  engaged  with  Mr. 
Steele  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  Shall  I 
take  him  your  business,  or  your  name  r" 

ft  My  name  is  Savage,"  said  I,  u  be  pleased 
to  inform  the  Colonel  I  will  await  his  leisure.'5 

I  snatched  the  moment's  opportunity  afforded 
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me,  to  observe  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
waiter  directed  his  steps,  and  who  was  Colonel 
Brett.  He  was  a  fine,  tall,  gallant  figure  of  a 
man,  very  showily  dressed.  Indolently  reclin- 
ing in  a  chair,  he  was  listening  intently,  looking 
through  his  spread  fingers  which  were  placed 
upon  his  forehead  and  temples — to  his  friend 
Steele,  the  celebrated  Richard,  shortly  after- 
wards Sir  Richard  Steele.  This  personage  was 
likewise  gaudily  dressed.  He  was  inclining  to 
corpulency — with  the  face  of  a  farmer,  the  eye 
of  a  hawk,  and  the  smile  of  an  angel ;  and  was 
talking  with  much  animation,  at  intervals 
tossing  one  side  of  his  black,  full-bottomed 
periwig  from  his  shoulder,  and  tapping  the  hilt 
of  the  Colonel's  sword  with  a  point  of  his 
small  three  cornered  hat. 

The  Colonel  started,  and  raised  himself  in 
his  chair  when  the  waiter  delivered  my  message. 
He  pondered  for  an  instant,  and  waved  his 
hand.  u  Let  him  wait/'  he  said ;  "  but,  no,5' 
rising.—"  One  moment,  and  I  will  be  with 
you/'  nodding  to  Steele. 

By  this  time,  I  had  advanced  half-way  up 
the  room.  The  Colonel  approached,  and 
taking  me  by  the  shoulder,  turned  me  round, 
and   half    leaning   upon   me,    as   he   did    so, 
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pushed  me  forward  into  a  recess  of  one  of  the 
windows. 

"  Now,  young  man,"  said  he,  confronting 
me,  "  I  must  be  short  with  you,  I  perceive. 
What  brings  you  here?  I  should  have  ima- 
gined that  the  billet  I  sent  you  would  have — 
what  shall  I  say  ?  a — a — " 

"Frightened  me?"  said  I.  "  Oh,  no,  sir;  I 
am  not  to  be  frightened  by  letters  any  more 
than  yourself,  or  my  mother." 

"  Your  mother  !"  cried  the  Colonel  now  for 
the  first  time  looking  at  me.  "  What  a  pro- 
digious front,  child,  thou  must — eh  r"  The 
Colonel  looked  a  long  while  before  he  again 
spoke.  "  You  are  an  impostor,"  he  said,  at 
length,  abruptly,  "  and  your  object,  avowedly 
so,  is  to  extort  money." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  saying  what  is  not  the  truth/'  I  re- 
turned. "  I  am  no  impostor — nor  do  I  wish  to 
extort  money.  I  am  very  young,  Colonel 
Brett,  as  you  perceive  ;  and  I  have  no  friend 
or  protector.  You  must  pardon  me,  therefore, 
for  speaking  that  of  myself,  which  I  have  no 
one  to  say  for  me.  My  mother  knows  that  I 
am  her  son,  and  I  intend  that  she  shall  not 
keep  that  knowledge  to  herself." 

"  Hah!"  cried  the  Colonel.     He  raised  his 
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hand,  as  though  about  to  seize  me  by  the 
collar,  while  his  eye  wandered  about  in  quest 
of  the  waiter. 

u  Nay,  sir,"  said  I  loudly,  "  I  must  not 
suffer  any  insult  at  your  hands  ;  I  will  not  bear 
it."  I  believe  that  my  colour  rose  as  I  added, 
"  To  a  gentleman  of  your  figure,  it  may  be 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  conduct 
would  better  befit  a  blusterer  than  a  man  of 
honour." 

"  Plague  on't,  child  !"  exclaimed  the  Colo- 
nel, "  what  wouldst  have  ?  Dost  want  to  fight 
me  ?  Where  is  thy  sword  ?  Thou  should'st 
get  one." 

rt  So  I  was  told  half  an  hour  ago,"  I  replied, 
"  I  find  it  may  be  necessary." 

Mr.  Steele  arose  at  this,  and  came  towards 
us.  "  Why,  Colonel,"  he  said,  "  what  young 
Hector  have  you  got  there  ?" 

"  A  myrmidon-mauler,  indeed,  as  Frank 
used  to  say,"  replied  the  Colonel ;  "  pardon 
me,  I'm  at  your  service  in  one  minute,5' 
motioning  to  Steele  to  resume  his  seat.  "  Let 
us  make  an  end  of  this,"  he  said,  turning  to 
me.  "  You  want  money,  it  seems ;  and  have 
fallen  upon  these  means  of  getting  it.  How 
much  ?  Let  me  know  the  extent  of  your  im- 
pudence or  your  modesty." 
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"  What  I  want  is  best  seen  in  my  letters 
to  my  mother  and  to  yourself.  I  hope  you  do 
not  mean  to  give  me  room  to  suspect  that  the 
money  is  the  chief  difficulty  ?  Let  me  tell  you, 
Colonel,  you  may  wilfully  blind  your  eyes,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  world  shall  be  opened." 

u  That  a  young  man  of  your  years  should 
talk  thus — should  dare  to  talk  thus/'  said  the 
Colonel,  reddening,  "  is  incredible — amazing. 
Why,  thou  young  coxcomb,  I  tell  thee  thou 
hast  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Thy  story  is 
the  most  preposterous — the  most  extravagant 
— the  most — " 

"  It  admits  of  proof,  too,"  said  I,  cutting 
short  his  superlatives.  "  You  wonder,  you 
say,  that  I  should  talk  to  you  as  I  do.  Ascribe 
it  to  my  resentment  of  the  treatment  I  am 
receiving — not  to  my  barefacedness  as  an  im- 
postor, who  could  not  speak  thus.  I  refer  you 
to  Lady  Mason  ;  she  will  vouch  for  me." 

"  No,"  said  the  Colonel,  drumming  his  teeth 
with  his  fingers. 

"  Yes, — I  beg  your  pardon." 

ft  I  am  told  not.  We  will  see  to  that  ;" 
he  said,  musing.  "  You  went  to  school 
at  St.  Albans,  I  think  your  letter  tells 
me. 
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"  I  did,  sir.  I  was  sent  there  by  Lady 
Mason." 

"  So  you  said.  Do  you  mean  to  repeat  that 
Lady  Mason  sent  you  there  ?" 

"  I  do — solemnly." 

The  Colonel  reflected  for  many  minutes. 
At  last  he  said,  with  an  oath,  "  The 
sphynx  was  a  young  beginner  at  the  making  of 
riddles  :  confound  me,  if  I  can  make  this 
out — nor  could  she,  either.  Your  master's 
name  ?" 

u  Burridge,"  said  I. 

"  JSurrage  or  Burridge  ?"  he  inquired.  I 
satisfied  him  upon  that  point. 

•ei  I  will  write  to  him ;  but,  no.  Could  you 
get  him  to  certify  that  he  was  paid  by  Lady 
Mason  ?" 

"  I    can ;    and    willingly   he'll  furnish   it." 

c;  Very  well.  Still  I  would  rather  see  him. 
Burridge  ?  no,  it  can't  be." 

"  I  will  beg  of  him  to  come  to  town  and  wait 
upon  you." 

"  Do,"  he  said  quickly,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  him.  Our  business  is  ended  for  the 
present,  I  think.  You  know  where  to  find 
me?" 

"  Colonel,  your  servant.     Good  morning." 
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"  You're  an  insolent  young  dog,"  said  the 
Colonel  with  a  good-humoured  smile.  "  Give 
me  thy  young  fist." 

He  gazed  at  me  earnestly,  as  he  shook  my 
hand,  and  turned  away.  "  Good  bye,  child/' 
then  between  his  teeth,  i(  his  mother's  son, 
or  the  devil's/' 

Overjoyed  at  the  lucky  train  in  which  I  had, 
as  I  imagined,  succeeded  in  placing  matters, 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Myte's  house. 

I  found  the  little  man  seated  in  the  office, 
rubbing  his  legs  up  and  down  with  his  hands. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  Ct  you're  come  at  last. 
Whose  business  have  you  been  upon,  mine  or 
yours  ?  I  would  not  for  all  the  world,  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament 
into  the  bargain,  that  your  business  shall  halt, 
while  mine  runs  on  all-fours." 

I  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  not  wanted 
me  during  my  absence. 

*  Wanted  you  !"  he  replied,  scratching  his 
cheek,  "  not  wanted  you,  exactly;  but  wondered 
where  you  could  be  got ;  thought  you  might 
have  exhaled,  like  a  bottle  of  smoke.  Here  has 
been  Woful,  that  uncle  of  yours — but  I  suppose 
I  must  not  call  him  so,  now ;  he  has  been 
wanting  you.     He  dashed  into  the  office  a  few 
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minutes  ago,  and  '  Where's  Richard  ?'  says  he, 
(  Is  Richard  in  ?'  with  a  stare.  '  Where's 
Richard  ?'  says  I,  {  Richard's  out,'  with  a  stare 
just  like  it.  Upon  that,  he  turned  round  and 
trotted  out  like  a  dog  that  has  gone  up  a  wrong 
alley.  But,  where  have  you  been,  if  I  may 
presume  to  inquire  ?" 

u  I  have  just  waited  upon  Colonel  Brett," 
said  I. 

"  You  have  ?"  cried  Myte,  getting  up  and 
minutely  inspecting  me.  "  You  say,  you  have 
called  upon  Ninus,  and  still  got  these  upon 
your  head •>"  and  he  took  me  by  the  ear. 
iC  How  comes  that  to  pass  ?" 

K  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I  said, 
laughing. 

"  I  mean,  I  thought  he  would  have  cropped 
them,"  answered  Myte.  "  I  once  saw  a  man 
put  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  in  May- 
Fair,  and  when  somebody  asked  him  how  it 
was  the  lion  didn't  bite  it  off,  he  said,  (  he  sup- 
posed the  lion  had  got  the  tooth-ache.'  Some 
such  lucky  accident  has  saved  you  this  once." 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  replied,  and  related  to  him 
all  that  had  passed. 

"  Why,  this  is  a  wondrous  mystery,"  cried 
Myte,  who  had  listened  to  my  recital  with  a 
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great  deal  more  astonishment  than  I  was  pre- 
pared to  expect ;  "  this  beats  Steele's  salmon 
in  satin  petticoats  in  the  Tatler.  Then  you 
really  think,  Ricardo,  you  shall  be  able  to  make 
them  acknowledge  you  ?" 

"  I  do/'  said  I ;  "  why  should  you  doubt 
it?" 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  "  Semi- 
ramis  so  positively  swears  you  are  not  her 
son.  Nay,  I  have  it  from  my  own  son-in-law, 
Langley.  Could  I  be  assured  you  were  her 
child—" 

"  What  would  you  do  then,  sir  ?"  I  inquired 
somewhat  coldly. 

"  I  like  you,"  said  he,  "  and  you  should 
stay  with  me,  in  spite  of  all." 

"  Nay,  if  you  doubt — *'  I  began  in  some 
heat. 

"  Softly,  softly,"  said  he,  "  don't  let  us 
begin  a  duel  with  tongues,  or  down  upon  my 
marrow-bones  drop  I,  and  beg  for  mercy.  I 
mean  nothing  but  good-will  towards  you — se- 
riously, Richard  Savage,  which  I  hope,  and 
trust,  and  believe  is  your  name.  Come,  let  us 
shake  hands." 

At  this  moment,  in  walked  Ludlow.  "  I 
have  been   taking  a  turn,"  he  said,  "  finding 
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you  had  not  returned.  Well,  what  says  the 
great  man  ?" 

I  told  him. 

"  Come,  that's  better,"  he  replied,  "  if  any 
thing  can  be  better,  where  all  is  so  bad.  Mr. 
Myte,"  turning  to  him,  "  would  you  believe 
it?" 

"  What's  'it'  ?"  cried  Myte.  "  None  of  your 
pronouns.  I  can  believe  it,  and  that,  and  this, 
and  t'other — anything.  After  my  belief  of 
Richard's  relationship  to  Mrs.  Brett,"  (€  he 
doesn't  know  what  Semiramis  means,'  with  a 
wink  at  me,)  "  and  after  my  belief  in  the  exis- 
tence of  so  unnatural  a  mother,  I  have  a 
stomach  for  anything.  What  story  of  a  flying 
fish  have  you  got  for  me  now  ?  If  you  don't 
make  its  wings  too  large,  it  won't  stick  in  my 
throat,  I  promise  you." 

"  You  are  very  facetious,"  said  Ludlow; 
"  but  merriment  sounds  like  mockery  to  a  sad 
heart.  After  five-and-twenty  years'  honest, 
faithful,  and  diligent  service,  my  Lady  Mason 
has  been  pleased  to  dismiss  me.  I  think  she 
has  acted  wrong,  because — " 

"  God  bless  my  soul !''  cried  Myte,  "  I 
really  am  much  concerned,"  and  he  looked  so. 
"  I  hope  not  on  our  young  friend's  account  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  hope  so  ?"  said  Ludlow,  "  the 
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reason,  or  the  pretext  is  of  small  importance, 
so  long  as  my  character  is  not  brought  in  ques- 
tion." 

"  Which  it  cannot  be,"  said  Myte. 

u  Which  it  cannot  be,"  echoed  Ludlow  :  "  I 
say,  I  think  she  has  acted  wrong,  because  she 
had  no  right  to  expect  I  should  remain  silent. 
She  has  taken  her  daughters  side  against 
Richard,  and  does  injustice  by  permitting  it. 
Yes,  she  has,  Richard,"  turning  to  me,  "  nor 
will  she  consent  to  see  you  more.'' 

u  I  care  not  to  see  her,"  said  I,  i(  nor  do  I 
regard  her  adherence  to  my  mother.  She  needs 
no  assistance ;  but  we  want  Lady  Mason,  and 
when  we  require,  we  can  demand  her." 

a  Can't  we?"  cried  Ludlow,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  glee.     "  She  cannot  deny — " 

u  That  I  am  the  son  of  Earl  Rivers,"  said  I. 

"  That  she  committed  you,  through  me,  to 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Freeman,"  pursued  Ludlow. 

"  That  she  herself  sent  me  to  school,  and 
paid  Mr.  Burridge  out  of  her  own  pocket/' 
I  added. 

"That  she  ordered  me  to  take  you  away 
from  thence,  and  then  compelled  me  to  bind 
you  to  the  cob — " 

"  Enough,"  said  I,  hastily,  in  dread  of  the 
coming  reference  to  the  cobbler. 
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"Yes,  enough,  of  all  conscience/' said  Myte. 
"  I  can't  look  two  ways  at  once.  I  hate  this 
see-saw  talk.  It  moves  the  head  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  curiosity." 

"We  always  feared  the  inhumanity  of  his 
mother ;  that  was  the  cause  of  our  giving  out 
that  he  was  dead,"  said  Ludlow. 

"  I  know  all  that,"  answered  Myte ;  u  but 
why  did  ive  always  fear  it  ?  Because  your 
mistress  was  foolish  and  weak,  why  were  you 
weak  and  foolish  ?" 

"  I  thought  her  so  at  first,  I  confess,"  said 
Ludlow;  "but—" 

"  You  didn't  afterwards  ?  He  can't  see  his 
own  weakness,"  said  Myte,  turning  to  me 
"  Woful,  when  a  man  eats  a  cursed  onion,  you 
may  nose  him  afar  off,  and  he  smells  most 
odiously ;  eat  a  cursed  onion  yourself,  and  you 
cannot  smell  him  at  all.  Your  combined  folly 
has  destroyed  this  lad's  prospects  ;  and,  hang 
it !  let  us  say  this  for  Semiramis — she  has  no 
reason  to  curtsey  to  the  compliment  you  have 
paid  her." 

"  I  pay  her  a  compliment !"  said  Ludlow. 
"  But  you  are  speaking  in  your  way.  I  tell  you, 
sir,  the  boy  would  have  been  murdered  by  her, 
if  we  had  not  taken  him  out  of  her  reach,  and 
concealed  the  fact  of  his  continued  existence." 
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"And  that  she  has  been  told — eh  ?"  exclaimed 
Myte.  "  A  very  pretty  compliment  when  you 
return  a  full-grown  fellow  to  his  mother,  who 
thought  him  dead,  and  wished  him  so.  Ma- 
dam, here  he  is ;  make  much  of  him :  his 
weasand  has  outgrown  your  fingers/  Ho,  ho  !" 
and  Myte  laughed  with  exceeding  satis- 
faction. 

"Don't  you  see/'  said  Ludlow5  with  some 
asperity,  when  Myte  had  left  us,  "  how  that 
man's  foolish  habit  of  jesting  perverts  his  un- 
derstanding, and  corrupts  his  heart  ?  There  is 
he  gone,  I  warranty  to  his  family,  to  make 
light  of  our  distresses/' 

"You  are  mistaken  in  him,"  said  I;  "come, 
make  allowance  for  the  gaiety  of  his  tempera- 
ment, and  remember  the  solemnity  of  your 
own." 

"  Well — no  matter/5  he  replied  ;  "  let  us 
banish  him  from  our  thoughts.  This  strange 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lady  Mason — " 

"Aye,  what  do  you  think  of  doing?'5 

"  I  don't  know/'  he  answered ;  "  I  have 
taken  a  lodging  for  the  present." 

"  Where  ?" 

He  remained  silent,  and  was  slightly  discon- 
certed. 

"  The  people  of  the  house  where  my  wife 
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is,"  he  said,  at  length,  "are  reputable,  and 
had  apartments  to  spare,  and — I  have  taken 
them.  You  don't  think  that  right,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Nay,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own 
conduct.  Do  you  intend  that  she  shall  live 
with  you  again  ?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  resolutely,  "  I  do  not ;  or,  if 
I  did,  fate  has  prevented  that.  I  have  told  you 
she  is  dying.  But,  now ;  what  are  we  to  do 
with  that  wolfish  woman  ?" 

"  My  mother  ?  You  must  not  call  her  so. 
Why,  Ludlow,  we  must  make  a  lamb 
of  her." 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  would  that  I  could  see 
that  change !  I  could  forgive  everything,  now, 
if  she  could  be  brought  to  do  you  justice. 
The  Colonel  may,  perhaps,  do  something. 
Fear  might  make  her." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Fear  —  of  shame,  I  mean,"  he  resumed. 
"  She  knows  no  other  fear.  1  will  manage 
Lady  Mason.  1  am  strong  enough  for  that. 
She  is  too  old  to  begin  to  be  wicked." 

He  applauded  my  resolution  of  writing  in- 
stantly to  Burridge. 

"  He  is  the  man  of  all  others,"  he  said,  "  to 
engage  in  this  matter,  if  he  will  but  move  in 
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it.  Your  mother  would  tremble  under  that 
glorious  eye  of  his,  I  am  sure  of  it.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  first  meeting  between 
them." 

He  pressed  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
upon  me. 

"  Bless  you,55  he  cried,  "  I  don't  want  it.  I 
have  more  than  I  shall  know  what  to  do  with, 
if  I  keep  it  to  myself ;  and  when  you  have  an 
independence,  you  may  repay  me,  if  you  like. 
Besides,  Myte  will  treat  you  better  while  you 
stay  with  him,  if  he  sees  that  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  you  whether  you  stay  or  no.  It  is 
the  way  of  this  delightful  world.5' 

When  he  was  gone,  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Burridge,  in  which  I  conjured  him 
to  forward  without  delay  the  required  certifi- 
cate, or,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  to  come  up  to 
town,. and  make  himself  the  present  means  of 
establishing  my  claims.  To  Lady  Mason  I 
disdained  to  apply.  Her  conduct  had  been  so 
ambiguous,  that,  whilst  I  dreaded  her  hostility 
I  meditated  her  exposure.  It  was  clear  that 
she  was  under  the  fear  and  direction  of  her 
daughter  ;  it  was  not  so  certain  that,  if  I  mo- 
lested her,  I  should  not  convert  an  instrument 
into  a  party  against  me. 

Burridge  returned  no  reply.     I  was  thunder- 
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struck  at  this.  Could  he,  also,  have  been 
bought  or  begged  off  ?  I  scorned  the  supposi- 
tion the  instant  it  entered  my  mind ;  but,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  a  second  letter  having 
been  equally  unsuccessful,  I  was  constrained  to 
yield  admittance  to  the  unworthy  stranger,  and 
devoted  the  world  and  its  contents,  from 
Burridge  downwards  and  upwards,  to  per- 
dition. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Myte,  day  by  day,  be- 
came more  and  more  staid  and  serious — as 
wise  and  worshipful  as  any  other  of  the  dull 
dogs  of  mankind,  who  are,  at  all  events,  wise 
enough  to  know,  that  the  gift  of  speech,  unless 
confined  to  monosyllables,  is  not  calculated 
to  enhance  their  reputation  for  wisdom.  This 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  Myte  was  so  far  from 
incensing  me,  that  I  was  amused  by  it.  The 
consciousness  of  being  ill-treated  imparts  a 
sort  of  satisfaction  to  the  sufferer,  derived,  I 
imagine,  from  the  contemplation  of  one's  own 
worth,  as  opposed  to  the  folly,  meanness,  or 
malignity,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  wrong- 
doer. I  suffered  him,  therefore,  to  pursue  his 
humour,  without  expostulation  or  complaint, 
and  consigned  my  best  powers  of  conversation 
wholly  to  Mrs.  Myte,  and  little  Martha,  with 
both  of  whom  I  had  succeeded  in  making  my- 
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self  a  favourite,  and  who  were  not  to  be  de- 
terred by  Myte,  (I  know  not  that  he  did 
attempt  to  influence  them),  from  behaving 
themselves  towards  me  with  their  former 
affability  and  kindness. 

One  evening  I  called  upon  Ludlow,  to  relate 
the  failure  of  my  application  to  Burridge.  He 
came  down  to  me  in  the  passage,  and  heard  all 
I  had  to  say  in  silence. 

"  Nevertheless/5  he  said,  rubbing  his  chin, 
"  we  shall  be  too  much  for  them  at  last.  Lady 
Mason  is  obdurate  still — never  mind.  She 
has  discarded  me,  but  she  cannot  get  rid  of 
her  conscience — she  cannot  make  that  her 
servant,  and  turn  it  away  at  pleasure.  Or,  if 
she  can  and  should  do,"  shaking  his  head 
wisely — "all  out.  We  will  loosen  Burridge's 
tongue,  and  tie  up  their  tongues  for  ever. 
Come  up  stairs  and  sit  with  me,  I  am  alone. 
If  you  should  see  a  certain  person  during  the 
evening,"  he  added,  halting  upon  the  stairs, 
"  I  hope  you  will  not  make  her  perceive  that 
you  have  heard  all,  and  that  you  scorn  and 
despise  her." 

"  My  dear  Ludlow,"  I  replied,  in  a  whisper, 
"  how  can  you  suppose  that  I  should  breathe  a 
syllable " 

"  It  is  not  breath/5  he  returned,  (i  the  eye 

VOL.    I.  L 
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speaks  more  than  the  tongue  sometimes. 
I  know,  Dick,  she  ought  to  be  hated— abhorred 
— scorned  !  but  I  cannot  do  it  myself,  and  I 
could  not,"  he  pressed  my  hand,  "  bear  to  see 
anything  like  it  from  others  ;  least  of  all  from 
you." 

He  was  greatly  disturbed  during  the  evening, 
getting  up,  sitting  down,  handling  the  things 
upon  the  table,  and  frequently  leaving  the 
room.  At  length  the  door  of  an  inner  apart- 
ment opened,  and  an  emaciated  being  entered, 
with  faltering  steps,  and  was  directed  by 
Ludlow's  eye,  to  an  arm  chair. 

"  Do  you  feel  better,  do  you  think  V  said 
Ludlow,  after  a  long  pause,  his  nether  lip 
quivering. 

"  I  thank  you — I  think  I  am  worse,"  replied 
his  wife  in  a  tone  so  piteous — so  self-abased, 
as  to  bring  tears  into  my  eyes.  Ludlow  averted 
his  head,  and  presently  left  the  room. 

Whatever  share  of  beauty  Mrs.  Ludlow 
might  once  have  possessed,  had  entirely  left  her. 
Not  even  the  traces  of  it  remained.  There 
was  a  meanness  of  expression  in  the  face — I 
remember  it  well — which  made  me  feel  doubt- 
ful at  the  time,  whether  she  could  ever  have 
been  handsome. 

As  Ludlow  did  not  return,  I  thought  it  only 
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proper  to  venture  upon  a  few  general  remarks, 
such  as  obtain  with  our  thoughtful  and  speech- 
saving  countrymen,  and  which  are  made  up 
of  comments  upon  the  weather  that  was,  ob- 
servations upon  the  weather  that  is,  and  prog- 
nostications of  the  weather  that  will  be.  These 
ended,  I  had  nothing  further  to  say. 

u  And  you  are  the  son  of  my  old  mistress," 
she  said,  at  length,  "  Mr.  Ludlow  tells  me  you 
are  the  son  of  Mrs.  Brett.  What  wonderful 
things  do  happen." 

I  silently  assented.  She  was  a  living  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  that. 

"  You  are  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Lud- 
low, sir,"  she  resumed.  sc  He  is  a  good  man  ; 
the  best  of  men. "     A  sigh  followed. 

"  He  is,  indeed  a  good  man,"  I  said. 

"  Oh  !  he  is,  sir.  After  what  has  happened 
too  ;  after  what  I  have  been  to  him — T  am 
sure,"  she  raised  her  handkerchief  as  she 
spoke,  and  sobbed,  *  all  that  I  could  do  in 
after  years,  if  it  pleased  Heaven  to  spare  my 
life,  could  not " 

I  was  glad  that  Ludlow  entered  at  the 
moment.  I  began  to  feel  rather  sick,  and 
shortly  after  took  my  leave.  As  I  walked 
home,  how  came  that  delectable  wight,  Jo- 
seph Carnaby,  to  rise  up    before   my  mind's 
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eye,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  peculiar 
power  ? 

The  next  day,  a  very  mournful  looking 
person  waited  upon  me,  representing  that  he 
was  Mr.  Greaves,  at  whose  house  Ludlow 
lodged,  and  bearing  a  message  from  him  to 
the  effect  that  he  wished  me  to  come  to  him 
immediately. 

I  inquired  the  occasion  of  so  sudden  a 
summons. 

"  Oh,  sir !"  he  replied,  "  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman's wife  is,  we  fear,  dying.  Mrs.  Greaves 
is  certain  she  cannot  last  many  hours,  and  her 
husband  is  in  a  terrible  taking,  to  be  sure.  He 
has  not  yet  been  in  to  see  her,  but  waits  till 
you  come." 

I  snatched  my  hat,  and  accompanied  Mr. 
Greaves. 

On  entering  Ludlow's  room,  I  found  him  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  distress,  pacing  to  and 
fro,  and  flinging  up  his  hands  distractedly. 
"  All  over — dying,"  he  exclaimed,  as  I  drew 
near,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ?  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I 
look  up  to  you  now,  Dick — tell  me." 

"  Collect  yourself,5'  said  I,  "  this  is  no  sudden 
thing — you  have  been  expecting  it/' 

"  Oh  no  !"  he  replied,  shaking  his  head  with 
a  shudder. 
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€C  Oh  yes  V9  cried  a  little  doleful  woman, 
coming  forward.  "  Me  and  Mr.  Greaves  has, 
I'm  sure,  and  so  we've  told  you.  Come,  sit'ee 
down,  that's  a  good  man,  and  be  quiet.  You 
can't  do  her  no  good,  and  so  don't  go  to  do 
yourself  no  harm." 

Ludlow,  after  bestowing  upon  this  contemner 
of  grammatical  propriety  an  unmeaning  stare, 
waved  her  from  him,  and  sank  into  a  seat. 

Mrs.  Greaves  now  directed  her  attention  to 
me.  u  Oh  !  you're  the  young  gentleman  as  the 
poor  woman  wished  to  see,  are  you  ?  Well, 
I'll  prepare  her  to  see  you ;  she  can't  speak, 
I'm  afraid,  by  this  time." 

She  beckoned  me  into  the  passage.  K  Lord 
love  you !"  she  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  u  she 
can't  last  out  the  night.  I  hope  you're  not  a 
near  relation,  for  I  shouldn't  like  to  hurt  your 
feelings ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told  ;  she's 
going  very  fast." 

Here,  Mr.  Greaves  who  had  been  waiting  in 
the  passage,  upcast  a  pair  of  large  dismal  eyes, 
till  the  whites  were  alone  visible.  "  Is  she 
worse,"  he  inquired,  recovering  his  vision, 
"  than  Mrs.  Wokey  the  night  before — " 

"She  died!"  cried  his  wife,  anticipating  the 
termination  of  the  sentence ;  "  Greaves ;  Mrs. 
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Wokey  was  nothing  like  her.  Why,  you  know, 
we  didn't  think  that  would  be  so  soon." 

Mr.  Greaves  pointed  to  an  indentation  in  the 
wall,  "  Made  by  the  coffin/'  he  remarked,  rais- 
ing his  brows. 

66  So  it  was,"  assented  the  wife.  "  But  come 
this  way,  young  man.  Mr.  Greaves,  don't  you 
go  out  till  I  come  down,"  and  she  led  the  way 
to  the  apartment  of  Mrs.  Ludlow. 

She  was,  indeed,  greatly  changed,  and  for  the 
worse.  Unused  to  the  varying  appearances  of 
sickness,  I  could  scarcely  have  imagined  that  so 
perceptible  an  alteration  could  have  taken  place 
in  so  short  a  time  as  the  period  of  a  few  hours 
since  I  had  last  seen  her. 

She  motioned  me  to  a  chair  by  the  bed-side, 
and  made  a  sign  to  Mrs.  Greaves  to  leave  the 
room.  The  woman  did  so,  slowly  and  with  ap- 
parent reluctance,  softly  closing  the  door. 
When  the  door  was  closed,  I  was  as  perfectly 
assured  that  she  was  listening,  as  though  I 
had  seen  her  ear  through  the  keyhole.  "  I 
hope,  sir,"  began  Mrs.  Ludlow,  in  a  faint  voice 
—  in  a  voice  so  faint  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Greaves 
must  have  been,  during  our  colloquy,  in  an 
ecstacy  of  tormentingly  unsatisfied  curiosity; 
"  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  think  I  have  been 
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too  free  in  sending  for  you;  but  I  think — I 
really  think,  now — that  I  am  dying.  Mr.  Lud- 
low will  do  any  thing  you  bid  him — I  know  he 
will.  Oh,  sir  !  intercede  for.  me  with  him — for 
his  forgiveness."  Here  she  was  much  affected, 
and  could  not  proceed  for  some  minutes. 

"  I  feel  at  last/'  she  resumed;  "  do  not  with- 
draw your  hand,  Mr.  Savage,  if  I  presume  to 
take  it — at  last  I  feel — how  fully,  how  deeply  I 
cannot  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  my 
poor  sinful  soul  in  the  other  world,  if  I  do  not  ob- 
tain his  pardon.  He  was  ever  too  good  to  me 
— oh  sir \"  She  looked  imploringly  at  me. 
"  Do  help  to  save  my  soul  P' 

I  was  touched,  and  involuntarily  returned 
the  pressure  of  her  hand.  "  Do  not  say 
another  word/'  I  exclaimed,  rising,  "  I  will  go 
to  him  this  instant.  There  was  a  providence, 
madam,  in  your  unexpected  meeting,  and  it 
must  be  fulfilled/ '  She  gave  me  a  look  of 
gratitude,  and  I  left  her. 

I  related  to  Ludlow  what  had  passed  between 
us. 

"  She  thought  it  necessary  there  should  be  a 
mediator  ?"  he  said,  and  his  face  brightened  up, 
but  was  again  overcast ;  "  Oh  no  !  but  I  am  glad 
she  chose  you.  Richard,  not  a  word  of  for- 
giveness has  passed  these  lips ;  I  am  too  much 
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of  a  man  for  that ;  but  now  that  she  is 
dying — " 

"  You  will  forgive  all  her  faults/'  I  said,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  arm. 

"  The  dying  have  no  faults  —  except  to 
Heaven  ?'  he  exclaimed  ;  "  oh  !  my  dear 
fellow,  live,  and  you  will  know  that,  when  those 
you  love  are  taken  from  you.  You  don't 
know/'  he  added  in  a  familiar  tone,  "  how  I 
loved  that  girl." 

u  Yes,  yes,  I  do/'  I  replied,  "  come,  you  will 
see  her  now,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  There  was  that  Bennett,"  he  said,  halting 
at  the  door,  "  if  ever  I  were  to  go  mad,  that 
dead  wretch — dead  as  he  is— would  make  me 
so — he  loved  her.  No — no — I  won't  think  of 
that.  The  wretched  creature,  Dick,  —  the 
frightful  face — the  abject  —  mean — base — oh 
God  !"  and  he  took  me  by  the  shoulders,  "  am 
I  human  ?  Am  I  a  man  ?  Do  I  want  more 
vengeance?  It  is  here"  striking  his  bosom. 
"  Let  no  one  say  revenge  is  sweet. 

'  We  lose  it  at  the  moment  we  detect,* 

poor  Ludlow  would,  perhaps,  have  added, 
had  Pope  written  the  line  then,  and  had 
Ludlow  read  it.  I  led  him  up  stairs.  He 
trembled  violently,  as  he  approached  the  bed 
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on  which  his  wife  lay.  He  was  silent,  ex- 
pecting her  to  speak.  She  appealed  to  me 
with  her  eyes. 

u  One  word,  Ludlow, — it  may  be  the  last/' 

"Do  not  leave  the  room,"  he  said,  turning 
to  me,  "  you  shall  see  that  I  am  not  ashamed." 

He  dropped  upon  his  knees  by  the  bedside. 

"  Jane,"  he  uttered,  "  I  forgive  you ;  but 
that  is  nothing.  It  is  God  who  forgives — I 
pray  for  you.  I  hope  what  I  say  makes  you 
happy — I  hope  you  are  happy." 

She  wept  abundantly.  His  frame  was  shaken 
by  emotion. 

u  What  can  I  do  ?"  he  said,  rising, — "  can 
I  say  more  ? — from  my  heart  I  cannot.'5 

"  Could  I  talk  cant  to  her/5  he  proceeded, 
drawing  me  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
wringing  my  hands — "  vile,  horrid  cant,  and 
tell  her  how  happy  we  might  have  been — how 
miserable  we  are — all  that  makes  a  death-bed 
agony — it  would  kill  her.  Stay :  let  me  go  to 
her.  Jane — "  and  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed 
it — "  I  forgive  you — oh  !  I  forgive  you.  I 
would  kiss  your  lips,  my  poor,  poor  girl — 
but " 

"  I  cannot/'  coming  to  me,  "  all  that  I  can 
do  or  say  would  torture  her.  Would  it  not? 
See,  I  have  killed  her." 

l3 
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Mrs.  Ludlow  had  fainted.  I  rang  the  bell 
vehemently.  Mrs.  Greaves  entered  on  the 
instant.  I  dragged  my  friend  from  the  room, 
as  the  woman  exclaimed,  "  She  is  dead." 

Mrs.  Greaves  came  down  to  us  after  a  short 
time.  "She  has  revived/'  she  said,  "  but  I  don^t 
know — *9 

I  motioned  her  to  be  silent.  "  The  doctor 
is  here/5  she  continued,  "  and  what  can  be 
done,  will  be  done ;  but,  after  all — " 

"  There  is  no  certainty  in  this  life/5  said  Mr. 
Greaves,  who  had  entered  unperceived. 

Ludlow  insisted  upon  my  staying  with  him 
all  night,  and  Greaves  was  despatched  to  Myte 
with  the  intelligence. 

I  had  neither  time  nor  disposition,  on  that 
evening,  to  scan  the  meaning  of  Myte's  reply, 
which  the  solemn  landlord,  I  doubt  not,  de- 
livered with  exemplary  correctness,  and  which 
was  in  these  words,  "  Tell  him  he  may  stay  as 
long  as  he  pleases,  and  please  himself  as  long 
as  he  stays." 

Mrs.  Ludlow  outlived  that  night,  and  fluc- 
tuated during  three  or  four  days,  when,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  us  all,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  so  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greaves,  the  doctor 
declared  her  out  of  danger. 

Upon  this,  I  prevailed  upon  Ludlow,  whose 
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faculties  during  the  interval  of  suspense  had 
been  almost  prostrated,  to  let  me  go  to  Myte, 
if  only  for  a  few  hours.  By  this  time,  a  letter 
might  be  lying  for  me  from  Burridge.  I  could 
not  altogether  relinquish  that  hope. 

u  Mr.  Savage,"  said  Mrs.  Greaves,  inter- 
cepting me  in  the  passage,  as  I  was  going  out, 
"a  strange  man  has  been  inquiring  whether 
you  live  here,  and  he  wanted  to  take  Greaves 
to  the  tavern,  who  can  go  there  very  well 
without  his  assistance,  I  can  tell  you.  I  ex- 
pect he'll  be  brought  home  a  corpse  one  of 
these  nights.'5 

"  From  Mr.  Myte,  I  dare  say,"  I  said.  A 
thought  came  across  me  that  it  might  be 
Burridge.  I  questioned  the  woman,  but  her 
description,  (accustomed  as  we  all  are  to  ac- 
commodate the  making  out  of  another  to  our 
own  wish)  in  no  respect  tallied  with  my  ori- 
ginal. 

I  was  puzzled ;  but  thought  no  more  of  it  at 
the  moment. 

"  And  so  poor  Mrs.  Ludlow  is  better,"  said 
Mrs.  Greaves. 

"  Very  much,"  I  replied ;  "  she  will  do 
now." 

"  Picking  up,  greatly  ?"  said  Mrs.  Greaves. 

"  Oh  yes — an  excellent  appetite." 
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She  drew  near  to  me,  and  with  a  sagacious 
shake  of  the  head,  and  her  forefinger  in  action 
— "  The  very  worst  sign  in  the  world.  Poor 
man  !  I  pity  him.  You  will  see — she  will  go 
off  in  her  chair  one  of  these  days — after  a 
hearty  meal." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WHICH  RICHARD  SAVAGE  IS  MADE  THE  PRINCIFAL  IN  AX 
UNLOOKED-FOR  ADVENTURE,  AND  FINDS  CERTAIN  NE^7  AND  SER- 
VICEABLE    FRIENDS. 

Mr.  Laxgley  came  out  of  Myte's  door  as 
I  was  about  to  enter  it.  Upon  perceiving  me, 
he  hesitated ;  then  removing  his  hat,  and 
making  me  a  cold  and  ceremonious  bow,  he 
glided  past  me.  I  was  half  tempted  to  run 
after  him,  and  inquire  the  reason  of  this  con- 
duct ;  but,  concluding  that  whatever  the  cause 
might  be,  I  should  be  able  to  collect  it  from 
his  father-in-law,  I  walked  into  the  office. 

Hearing  my  footstep,  Myte,  who  was  seated 
at  his  desk,  raised  his  head,  and  with  eyes  and 
the  feather  end  of  his  pen  directed  towards  me, 
continued  to  gaze  upon  me  for  some  time. 

"  What  Levant  wind  blew  you  hither  ?"  he 
said,  at  last;  "  or  have  you  come  to  ask  me  to 
bail  you  to  the  Sessions  ?  for,  I  suppose  you 
were  either  compelled  to  come,  or  have  a  favour 
to  beg." 
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"Neither,"  I  replied,  smiling,  for  I  supposed 
him  to  be  in  jest.  "  Ludlow  is  now  better,  and 
can  spare  me,  and  so  I  have  returned." 

"  And  so  you've  returned  —  ugh  \"  cried 
Myte,  with  a  sort  of  grunt;  "have  you  brought 
any  news  with  you  ?" 

"  None,  in  particular.'5 

"  Not  time  yet  to  fire  5em  off?"  suggested 
Myte ;  "  Mendez  Pinto  got  Jem  ready  more 
easily.5' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I,  in  doubt 
whether  I  ought  to  laugh  or  to  take  offence. 

"  Pinto  was  one  of  those  men  that  never  let 
down  the  bucket  to  help  Truth  out  of  her  well," 
answered  Myte. 

"  What  of  that  ?"  I  exclaimed,  in  per- 
plexity. 

"  Isn't  Ludlow  a  little  like  Pinto  ?  and  are 
not  you  his  apprentice  ?" 

"  Mr.  Myte  !"  I  exclaimed,  in  indignant  as- 
tonishment, "  this  language — ? 

u  Has  only  truth  to  recommend  it/'  cried 
Myte,  rising,  "and  therefore  will  carry  little 
weight  with  you.  Go  away,  young  man — go 
away ;  and  let  me  never  see  your  face  again. 
A  fellow  of  your  parts — Lord  bless  my  soul  S 
that  might  tear  the  bandage  from  Fortune's 
eyes,  and  make  her  smile  at  you  for  doing  so — 
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that  might  invent  a  wheel  of  your  own  with 
cogs  in  it,  to  turn  hers  at  pleasure — cogs  ? — 

cogs — oh,  d it  !"  (the   only   oath    I    ever 

heard  from  Myte's  lips)  "  I  think  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  too  much  cogging  already 
between  you.  Ricardo — Richard  Freeman — 
I  blush  for  you." 

"Do  you?"  I  replied;  "I  wish  I  could  see 
your  meaning ;  that  and  your  blushes  are  alike 
hidden,  at  present/' 

"  None  of  your  jeers,"  cried  Myte,  in  a  rage, 
colouring  in  downright  earnest.  "  You'll  put 
me  in  a  passion,  and  I'm — I  don't  know  what, 
when  I'm  once  roused.  I  can  say  hard  things 
— but  I  won't.  You  want  my  meaning,  do 
you  ?  Take  it,  then.  Woful  —  (what  the 
deuce  !)  Ludlow  and  you  have  been  concocting 
a  plot  —  that  we  have  discovered — I  always 
thought  it  a  strange  story — to  pass  yourself  off 
for  the  son  of  Semira  —  Mrs.  Brett.  I  am 
convinced  of  it  now." 

"  Convinced  of  it  !"  said  I,  with  an  insolent 
sneer;  "and  now  I  since  when  is  that  now? 
How  much — how  much  wrought  that  convic- 
tion ?  Tell  me,  good  Mr.  Myte,  for  how  much 
my  good  mother,  Mrs.  Brett,  bought  you  (was 
there  much  haggling  ?)   purchased  you,  I   say 
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in  a  lump,  as  it  were :  bluster  and  remonstrance 
— virtuous  resentment  and  invisible  blushes. 
I  hope  the  gold,  at  least,  was  true." 

"  Out  —  out  of  my  house !"  roared  Myte, 
and  he  sprang  nimbly  forwards,  and  I  verily 
thought  was  going  to  lay  hands  upon  me.  "  I 
sell  myself  to  Mrs.  Brett  for  money !  I,  and 
my  son  Langley,  lend  ourselves  to — Oh  !  go 
away — or  I  know  not  what  I  may  do." 

"  I  care  not,  for  my  part,"  said  I.  "  For 
what,  Mr.  Myte,  do  you  take  me  ?" 

"  An  impostor  1"  he  cried,  decisively. 

"  And  what  the  aim  of  my  imposition  V* 

"The  extortion  of  money/5  he  said,  with 
equal  promptness. 

"  Oh,  sir !"  I  rejoined,  "  fair  play,  if  you 
please.  If  you  suspect,  why  may  not  I  ?  If 
money  is  so  potential,  perhaps  you  acknow- 
ledge its  influence — feel  it — fall  to  it." 

"  My  character  through  life,"  said  he,  after 
a  pause,  "  sets  aside  that  supposition." 

a  Will  Ludlow's  stand  him  in  any  stead  r"  I 
asked.     "  Charity,  Mr.  Myte." 

"  Freeman,''  he  began. 

"  My  name  is  not  Freeman,  sir." 

"  Never  mind  that.  We  would  not  believe 
anything  against  you  ;  we — Langley  and  I — 
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upon  the  mere  word  of  Mrs.  Brett.  Why, 
my  thoughts  were  friendly  towards  you — very 
friendly." 

u  You  told  me  that  once  before,  sir,  and  still 
I  doubt  it.  Words  are  wind,  and  easily 
vented/' 

"  Therefore,  I  forgive  what  you  say,"  re- 
turned Myte.  "Let  me  go  on.  We  had  a 
worthier  assurance  than  Mrs.  Brett  could 
offer." 

"  And  whose  was  that  ¥*  I  inquired. 

"  An  honourable  lady  ;  Lady  Mason.  She 
has  told  us  that  you  are " 

"  An  imposter  V9 

"  That  word  was  your  own,"  cried  Myte ; 
— u  that  you  are  Ludlow's  nephew.  She  thinks 
so.  At  all  events  that  you  are  not  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Brett.  That  child  died  in  its  in- 
fancy." 

"  Gracious  God  V  I  exclaimed,  "  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Lady  Mason  has  disowned 
me?  I'll  not  believe  it.  This  is  another 
worthy  device  of  my  excellent  mother.  But 
why  do  I  talk  to  you  ?  Does  it  signify  to  me  a 
rush  what  you  think  of  me  r5' 

"  Yes,"  answered  Myte,  "  it  does.  The 
good  opinion  of  an  honest  man  is  worth  all  the 
rushes  that   were    ever  made    into   chairs  for 
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knaves  to  sit  upon.  I  tell  you  that  Langley 
and  I  waited  upon  Lady  Mason,  and  had  it 
from  her  own  lips/' 

I  was  confounded  and  unable  to  speak  for 
some  time.  Myte  regarded  me  with  an  aspect 
of  pity. 

"  My  poor  Ricardo  \"  said  he,  shaking  his 
head.  (i  You  also,  I  fear,  have  been  deceived 
by  that  insidious  villain,  Ludlow.  Nay,  don't 
storm,  or  I  shall  be  certain  you  are  acting  in 
concert." 

"   But  I  will  speak,  sir/' 

"  Young  man,"  said  Myte,  with  more 
solemnity  than  I  thought  he  could  put  on, 
"  when  people  league  together  to  do  base  things, 
they  should  be  very  circumspect;  but  what 
has  Ludlow  done  ?  No  sooner  is  he  turned 
out  of  doors  by  his  mistress,  than  he  recalls — 
reclaims — faugh  !  takes  to  his  bosom  his  wife 
— as  infamous  a  woman  as  ever  spurned  at 
every  suggestion  of  decency,  of  virtue — of 
humanity.  You  see,  we  know  all.  And  what 
have  you  done  ?  you  have  positively  gone  to 
live  with  them — you  have  made  yourself  one  of 
them — identified  yourself  with  them.  What  is 
the  inevitable  conclusion  ?"  raising  his  voice. 
"  Why  roguery,  roguery,  roguery.  Gh  !*'  and 
he  shook  his  head  so  that  his  face  was  scarce 
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distinguishable ;  "  no  more,  no  more.  If  you 
think  you  have  any  claim  upon  Mrs.  Brett, 
get  away  from  them,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  ;  with  your  hands  to  your  ears,  and  your 
feet  to  the  ground,  scamper  away  from  them.'* 

This  was  a  home  thrust  which  I  could  not 
parry.  It  did  look  awkward.  He  was  right.  It 
was  so  excellent  a  foundation  for  Mrs.  Brett  to 
build  upon;  I  could  not  but  see  that.  And 
then  what  man  out  of  a  thousand-— if,  indeed, 
any  man  were  to  be  found,  who  could  under- 
stand, much  less  sympathize  with  the  feelings 
that  had  prompted  Ludlow  to  take  back  to  his 
forgiveness,  a  penitent  sinner  —  that  sinner 
being  his  wife.  Presently,  however,  a  sense  of 
Myte's  injustice  towards  me — an  unprotected, 
inexperienced  youth — returned  to  me.  I  was 
too  proud  to  ask  him  to  put  a  favourable  con- 
struction upon  my  proceedings — to  suspend 
his  opinion  of  me.  I  turned,  therefore,  to 
him,  and  said, 

"  I  called,  sir;  to  inquire  whether  a  gentle- 
man, tall  and  stout,  has  been  here  after  me  ?" 

"  No  gentleman,"  returned  Myte,  "  tall  and 
stout,  or  short  and  slender,  has  been  here.  Do 
you  mean  Colonel  Brett?'5 

"  I  do  not.     Is  any  letter  lying  for  me  ?" 

"  No  letter  lies  for  you  here/' 
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"  Then,  good  morning,  sir,"  and  I  was 
about  to  depart. 

"  Stay  !"  cried  Myte  ;  "  let  us  see— your 
clothes — you  will  come  for  them  ?" 

"  I  will  send  for  them,"  I  replied ;  "  into  this 
house,  sir,  I  never  set  my  foot  again/* 

"  Would  to  God,  Richard/'  said  Myte,  "  I 
could  think  you  honest." 

"  Is  your  money  safe  ?"  said  I,  looking  over 
my  shoulder ;  "  is  your  plate  gone  ?  Have 
you  counted  the  spoons  ?  Where's  your 
watch  ?" 

"  Stay,  I  tell  you,"  urged  Myte,  fumbling  in 
his  pocket  for  a  small  key,  which  he  drew 
out. 

"  How  I  hate,"  I  exclaimed,  "this  detestable 
scene.  Mr.  Myte,  you  shall  regret  your  con- 
duct to  me  this  day — upon  my  soul,  you  shall. 
What  new  insult?  Search  my  trunks.  I  will 
wait  while  you  send  for  a  tipstaff." 

"  I  didn't  mean  that — not  that,"  cried  Myte, 
clapping  down  the  lid  of  a  tin  box  which  he 
had  just  opened.  "Look  here,  Ricardo.  I 
should  like  to  part  good  friends  with  you,  in 
case  your  story  should  turn  out  to  be  true. 
Upon  my  word,  it  would  go  nigh  to  break  my 
heart — it  would,  indeed,  to  think  that  I  had 
done  you  injustice.     See  here,"  he  continued, 
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opening  the  box,  and  coming  towards  me  with 
a  coaxing  smile,  "  look  at  these.  Here,  take 
these  parings  from  the  hoof  of  the  golden 
calf,"  and  he  handed  me  several  pieces  of 
gold. 

The  old  fellow  caused  a  rising  in  my  throat, 
which  I  gulped  down  again. 

"  Give  me  these  parings,  as  you  call  them," 
I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  complacently,  counting 
them  into  my  hand.  "  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten — there." 

I  tossed  them  from  me  on  the  ground,  as  a 
man  deals  cards. 

"  There,"  said  I,  "  stoop  and  pick  them  up, 
as  you  have  stooped,  I  dare  say,  to  pick  up 
money.  I  shall  not  stoop  to  receive  money  from 
you.  Ha,  ha  !  sir.  Now,  if  this  is  not  the 
basest  insult  of  all ;  but  I'll  be  even  with  you 
yet." 

"  Oh  !  dear  me — don't !"  exclaimed  Myte, 
seizing  me  by  the  coat.  "  If  that  wasn't  the 
face,  and  the  voice  too,  of  Semiramis,  may  I 
never  touch  gold  more." 

1  broke  from  him,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
office ;  and,  hastening  up  a  gateway,  gave  vent 
to  my  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears.  I  had  con- 
ceived a  sort  of  affection  for  the  little  man,  the 
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extent  of  which,  until  I  parted  from  him  (as  I 
resolved,  for  ever)  I  did  not  know.  I  felt  a 
yearning,  too,  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Myte  and 
her  daughter,  who  had,  upon  all  occasions 
treated  me  with  singular  and  unvarying  kind- 
ness. But  that  must  not  be  thought  of  now. 
Other  considerations  pressed  upon  me. 

And,  first — should  I  return  to  Ludlow  ?  I 
could  not  but  be  sensible  that  to  continue  to 
reside  under  the  same  roof  with  him  must  pre- 
judice me  very  strongly  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  to  decide  upon  the  reality  of  my 
claims.  The  recent  forgiveness  of  his  wife 
would  not  be  so  called  by  the  world,  which 
never  gives  a  man  credit  for  a  christian  virtue, 
when  the  action  of  which  it  is  the  effect  can 
be  referred  to  a  base  motive.  Her  continuance 
in  the  house,  coupled  with  my  residence  there, 
must  inevitably  throw  an  air  of  collusion  over 
the  whole  business.  Myte,  after  all,  was  not 
so  much  to  blame.  Mankind  generally  would 
draw  the  same  inference.  But  then,  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  leave  Ludlow  in  his  present 
frame  of  mind,  of  which,  for  a  reason  I  will 
hereafter  disclose,  I  have  furnished  only  a 
faint  description  to  the  reader.  Besides,  the 
very  money  wherewith  I  should  be  enabled  to 
support  myself  for  a  time,  was  of  his  provision ; 
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and  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  ingratitude  to 
run  away  from  him — to  employ  a  common 
saying — in  the  very  shoes  he  had  placed  upon 
my  feet. 

Again,  the  extraordinary  weakness  or  wicked- 
ness of  Lady  Mason,  our  joint  endeavours 
could  alone  counteract.  There  could  be  no 
doubt — for  Myte  in  grave  matters  was  a  man 
of  veracity — that  she  had  renounced  me  to  him 
and  Langley,  and  that  she  was  prepared  to 
maintain  her  disavowal,  at  all  hazards.  "  Hang 
that  woman — that  wife  of  his  I"  thought  I,  as  I 
turned  into  the  streetin  which  we  lodged,  "Would 
that  Ludlow  had  never  sought,  or  seen  her!*' 

I  was  about  to  knock  at  the  door,  when  a 
man  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  "  One  word 
with  you,  if  you  please,"  he  said,  beckoning  me 
a  few  paces.     I  attended  him. 

i(  Is  your  name  Savage  ?"  he  inquired. 

K  It  is ;  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Here,  Bill,  lend  a  hand,"  he  said. 

Bill,  it  seemed,  was  alive  to  business ;  for, 
scarce  were  the  words  spoken,  when  my  arms 
were  pinioned  by  a  powerful  ruffian,  and  I  was 
thrust  into  a  coach,  the  two  men  tumbling  in 
after  me.  In  an  instant,  the  door  was  closed, 
the  windows  were  drawn  up — the  blinds  after 
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them,    and  the   coach   drove   off   at    a  rapid 
rate. 

I  was  so  confounded  by  this  sudden  seizure, 
that  I  was  surprised  out  of  my  presence  of 
mind.  In  a  moment,  however,  I  regained  my 
senses,  and  struggling  violently  with  the  two 
fellows,  attempted  to  get  hold  of  the  handle  of 
one  of  the  doors. 

"  Curse  his  young  bones  and  muscles,"  cried 
one  of  them,  with  a  brutal  oath.  "  This  won't 
do.     Down  with  him,  Bill." 

Hereupon,  Bill  dealt  me  a  tremendous  blow 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  winding  his  hand 
into  my  cravat,  thrust  me  down  upon  one  of 
the  seats.  "  I  shall  be  choked,"  I  gasped, 
a  don't  murder  me." 

"  Not  this  bout,"  cried  the  fellow,  with  a 
hoarse  chuckle,  planting  his  knee  upon  my 
chest,  and  forcing  my  head  back  with  his  hand. 
"  Now,  Watson,  whereas  the  rope  ?  Just  tie 
up  his  pickers  and  stealers ;  he  can't  do  much 
harm,  after  that." 

Watson  was  ready  with  his  rope,  which  he 
bound  tightly  round  my  wrists.  "  Now  get 
up,"  said  he,  lending  me  a  back-handed  slap 
upon  the  face,  "and  tell  us  how  you  find 
yourself,  by  this  time." 
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Whatever  my  private  feelings  of  resentment 
might  be,  I  was  wise  enough  to  keep  them 
very  private.  I  perceived  it  was  useless  to  re- 
monstrate with  men,  whom,  had  I  been  at 
perfect  liberty,  I  could  not  effectually  resist, 
and  who  had  rendered  me  altogether  powerless. 
They  were  acting  under  orders  ;  and  these, 
although  in  some  alarm,  I  applied  myself  to 
discover. 

"  Gentlemen/5  I  began,  (what  a  shocking 
perversion  of  this  word  circumstances  com- 
pel us,  at  times,  to  commit!) — "  gentlemen, 
I  am  sure  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I 
cannot  be  the  person  you  want." 

"  Shall  I  just  make  the  gag  useful  ?"  said  the 
fellow,  who  was  called  Bill,  "that  mouth  of  his 
will  be  opening.5' 

"  Young  fellow,"  cried  the  other,  "if  you'll 
promise  not  to  set  up  your  throat,  and  to  at- 
tempt no  escape,  Bill,  there,  shall  keep  his  gag 
in  his  pocket ;  if  you  make  a  noise  or  a  scuffle/5 
swearing  horribly,  "  it  shall  be  worse  for  you. 
We  have  got  you ;  and  we  know  what  to  do  with 
you  ;  and  what  we  choose  to  do  with  you,  no- 
body need  know.  We  shan't  murder  you,  I 
dare  say,  unless  you  wish  it.5' 

"  But,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  r'5  I 
urged,  greatly  disturbed  at  this  speech,   which 

VOL.    1.  M 
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implied  that  murder  was  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  worthies'  profession. 

"  He  will  be  chattering,  you  see/5  said  Bill. 

"  Never  mind/5  replied  Watson,  a  it  does  him 
good,  and  us  no  harm.  It's  natural  he  should 
feel  a  little  curiosity.     Shouldn't  you,  Bill  ? 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Bill.  "  Nature,  you  know, 
as  a  man  may  say,  is  what  we  all  feel — " 

"Do  we?"  returned  Watson.  "Well,  I'm 
no  scholar,  and  don't  know  much  about  that/5 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  I  am  sure  you  are 
in  an  error.  I  am  certain  you  have  taken  the 
wrong  person." 

"  Catch  us  doing  that/'  replied  Watson ; 
"  though  I  dare  say,  if  we  had  taken  any  one 
else  instead  of  you,  you'd  have  thought  him 
the  right  one.     No — no." 

"I  am  known  to  nobody;"  I  said.  "No 
human  being  can  possibly  entertain  any  enmity 
against  me." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  Watson  quietly; 
"  we  heard  it  was  to  be  all  for  your  good ; 
you  wouldn't  be  easy,  young  fellow ;  and  so 
you're  to  be  sent  where  they'll  try  to  make  you 
comfortable ." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  I  inquired.  "  I  have 
injured  nobody." 

"  Perhaps  not,  again,"  said  Watson  ;  "-tt  ap- 
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pears  you  have  been  paying  great  attention 
to  a  certain  lady,  who'd  rather  be  without  it ; 
and  that's  the  long  and  the  short.  You  shan't 
be  sent  to  the  Indies,  without  knowing  who's 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  you." 

"The  Indies,"  I  exclaimed.  "And  who  is 
it  would  send  me  there  ?'' 

"Ah!"  cried  Watson,  while  Bill  chuckled 
approvingly  at  his  friend's  peculiar  humour, 
"  you'll  know  that  one  of  these  days,  when 
you  return  with  a  yellow  face,  and  a  bag  of 

yellow  guineas.     c  Mrs.   B ;  how  d'ye  do, 

dear  Mrs.  B ;  many  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness in  taking  care   of  me — here  I  am,  come 

back  again,  you  see.'     Then  says  Mrs.  B , 

'  mighty  glad  to  see  you,  I  protest,'  says  she ; 
6  and  how  did  you  leave  the  blacks  at  Jamaica  ?' 
she  says.  cWhy,  Mum,'  says  you,  c  they're 
as  well  as  the  whites'  11  let  'em  be.  They  keep 
their  colour,'  you  says,  i  which  is  more  than 
I've  been  able  to  do'  meaning  your  yellow 
phiz.  Oh !  you've  a  famous  chance  before 
you  Mr.  Savage,  and  I  wish  you  lack,  with  all 
my  heart.  You'll  remember  us  when  you  re- 
turn?" 

I  said  no  more.  It  was  too  clear  that  Mrs. 
Brett   was   at  the   bottom  of  this  —  that  my 

11   2 
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mother  had  hit  upon  these  means  of  providing 
for  me. 

"  Come,  young  one,"  cried  Bill,  after  a  long 
pause>  attracting  my  attention  by  a  kick  on  the 
shins,  "don't  fall  asleep.  You'll  have  plenty 
of  time  for  a  nap,  before  they  give  you  a  row 
down  the  river.  What  time  are  they  to  be  up 
with  the  boat  ?"  to  Watson. 

"  Nine/5  replied  his  companion. 

"  Three  good  hours,  yet,"  rejoined  Bill. 
"  We're  nearly  there  by  this  time,  I  should 
think." 

"  I  dare  say/'  answered  Watson,  letting 
down  the  blind  and  the  window.  "  You're 
a  good  one,  at  a  guess,  Bill,"  he  continued, 
drawing  in  his  head,  which  he  had  thrust  out 
at  the  window — "  here  we  are.     Stop  !" 

The  coach  now  stopped,  and  the  driver 
came  to  the  door,  which  he  opened. 

"Now,  Mr.  Savage,  will  you  be  so  good  ?" 
cried  Watson  with  mock  politeness — "there, 
now, — not  quite  so  fast,"  he  added,  seizing  me, 
as  I  attempted  to  spring  out  of  the  vehicle — 
"we're  so  fond  of  your  company,  that  we  must 
stick  to  you.  Lend  a  hand,  Bill,  and  show  the 
gentleman  into  the  house.  Be  very  gentle 
with  him — you  know  how." 
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The  ruffian  took  the  hint.  Clasping  me 
under  the  arm  with  one  huge  hand,  he  wound 
the  other  into  my  cravat,  forcing  his  knuckles 
into  my  throat.  Watson  did  likewise,  and 
lifting  me  out  of  the  coach,  and  urging  me 
forward  with  their  knees,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  me  into  the  passage  of  a  small  alehouse. 

"  Now,  Rugby,"  cried  Watson,  as  they  drag- 
ged me  towards  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
speaking  to  a  short  stout  man,  who  was  light- 
ing a  lantern.  a  We've  caught  our  bird  at  last. 
He  hasn't  sung  much  since  we've  had  him." 

"  Oh  !  he's  a  sweet  one — he  is,"  cried  Rugby, 
as  he  looked  into  my  face  by  the  aid  of  the 
lantern,  giving  me  a  plaguy  chuck  under  the 
chin,  and  mimicking  the  chirping  sound  with 
which  a  man  encourages  his  favourite  bird. 
"  He  hasn't  sung  much,  hasn't  he  r  its  moult- 
ing  time    with   him,"    surveying    my  clothes. 

"  He'll  soon  shed  his  feathers,  I  doubt." 

"  A  tankard  of  ale,"  said  Watson  ;  "  we've 
had  dry  work  hitherto."  Rugby  went  away, 
presently  returning  with  a  foaming  measure. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Savage,"  said  Watson,  turning 
to  me.  "Tell  us  at  once,  to  save  trouble. 
Will  you  go  up  stairs  quietly  ?  or  do  you  mean 
to  compel  us  to  treat  you  roughly  ?  Bill,  let 
go  his  throat,  will  you  r" 
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u  If  you  will  unbind  my  wrists,  I  will  go 
quietly,"  I  said,  "  the  rope  hurts  them  very 
much.  Nay,  upon  my  honour,  I  will  offer  no 
resistance.5' 

"  I  think  we  can  manage  him,  if  he  does," 
said  Rugby,  "  why,  if  you'd  only  leave  him  to 
me,  Fd  up  with  him  in  no  time/' 

K  You  would  ?"  cried  Watson,  "  he'd  down 
with  you  in  less  than  no  time,  I  can  tell  you 
that,  mine  host.  There,  Bill,  pocket  the  rope ; 
and  hand  over  the  tankard.  Here,  young  one, 
lay  hold.     I  like  a  fellow  of  spirit/' 

I  drank  heartily,  emptying  the  measure. 
"  Now,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  giving  the  tankard 
to  Rugby,  "  I  attend  you.  It  is  useless  to 
resist;  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  You  are 
going,  it  seems,  to  carry  me  on  board  a  vessel." 

**  No,  we  ain't,"  replied  Watson,  "  our 
work's  nearly  ended.  When  we've  given  you 
over  to  two  jolly  tars  who  will  be  here  at  nine, 
we've  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  our  bow  to 
honest  Rugby  here — "  (the  villainous  host 
expanded  his  mouth  into  a  grin  at  the  inap- 
plicable phrase)  "  and  to  wait  upon  the  lady — 

dear  Mrs.  B your  Mrs.  B who  will  be 

anxious  to  know  whether  you  have  been  placed 
in  safe  keeping." 

"  Well,   gentlemen,"  I    returned,   "  I  give 
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you  warning,  which  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased 
with  me  for  doing — if  I  should  find  means  to 
escape  from  the    fate    designed   me  by  Mrs. 

B as  you  call  her — now,  or  at  any  future 

time,  my  best  endeavours  shall  be  exercised  to 
trace  you  out,  and  to  have  you  punished,  as 
you  deserve.  You  know  the  law  will  not 
permit  such  outrages  to  be  committed  with 
impunity." 

Bill  had  his  hand  up  in  readiness  for  a 
stunning  blow,  which  he  designed  for  my  head, 
but  he  was  checked  by  Watson  with  a  fierce  oath. 

"  Not  much  chance  of  your  escaping, 
Savage,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh ;  a  if  you  do, 
we  will  give  you  leave  to  set  the  bull-dogs  after 
us.     Come,  walk  up — you  first,  if  you  please.'5 

So  saying,  he  administered  an  unceremo- 
nious shove  to  me,  which  caused  me  to  stumble 
over  the  first  stair.  "  Lend  us  the  lantern,'5 
said  he,  to  Rugby,  "  this  young  gentleman's 
not  used  to  your  stairs.  He'll  come  down 
more  easily,  I  dare  say."  Having  pushed  me 
up  three  flights  of  steep  and  narrow  stairs,  the 
men  halted  at  a  door  immediately  before  them. 

u  Where  is  the  key,  my  jolly  host  r"  asked 
Watson. 

"  Here,  master,"  answered  Rugby. 

Watson,  having    unlocked,    unbolted,    and 
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unbarred  the  door — for  this  door,  unlike  others 
that  are  usually  to  be  met  with  in  honest 
houses,  was  furnished  with  bolts  and  bars  on 
the  outside—projected  his  lantern,  and  took 
a  momentary  survey  of  the  room,  into  which, 
immediately  afterwards,  he  thrust  me  without 
ceremony. 

"  There — get  you  in  there/'  said  he,  pro- 
ceeding to  lock,  bolt  and  bar ;  "  if  you  don't 
rind  it  warm  enough,  there's  plenty  of  room 
for  a  dance.  No  wind  can  get  at  him,  I  think, 
Rugby  ?  the  windows  are  pretty  fast ;  and  it 
won't  whistle  down  the  chimney,  I  promise 
you.  You'll  find  a  sort  of  a  bed  somewhere ; 
take  your  nap  out  on  it,"  he  added,  through 
the  key-hole,  u  it  hasn't  been  much  slept  upon 
lately;  and  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  good 
sound  night's  rest  got  out  of  it  yet." 

With  a  burst  of  boisterous  and,  I  dare  say, 
heart-felt  merriment,  the  three  rogues  left  me 
to  my  own  reflections. 

And  sad  and  bitter  they  were,  for  a  time — 
and  then,  revengeful.  But  her  revenge,  it  was 
too  apparent,  would  precede  mine,  perhaps, 
prevent  it.  Was  it  certain — whatever  Watson 
might  have  hinted  to  the  contrary — that  my 
life  would  not  be  attempted — that  I  should  not 
be   murdered  in  this    den  ?     That  I  had  full 
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reason  to  believe  would  be  the  disposal  of  me 
most  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  Brett.  For,  of  what 
avail — lasting  avail — to  send  me  to  Jamaica, 
if  I  chanced  to  come  back  again,  the  possibility 
of  my  doing  which  my  mother,  guilty,  I  re- 
membered, as  well  as  malignant  and  revenge- 
ful, must  have  revolved,  before  she  decided 
upon  this  step.  Murdered— the  decree  had 
gone  forth — I  was  to  be  murdered—drowned, 
it  occurred  to  me,  by  the  jolly  tars  of  whom 
Watson  had  spoken,  whose  jollity  would  suffer 
little  diminution  from  the  trivial  circumstance 
of  having  sent  a  poor  devil  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames.  My  hair  stood  on  end  at  this 
suggestion— and  the  sweat  gathered  into  drops 
upon  my  forehead. 

The  moon  at  the  instant  broke  through  the 
darkness — bland  goddess !  she  never  walked 
out  of  a  cloud  to  supply  the  exigence  of  the 
hide-bound  brains  of  a  poetaster  more  oppor- 
tunely than  she  seemed  to  visit  me  in  my 
prison,  now.  Through  one  of  the  small 
windows,  high  above  my  reach,  and  barred — 
her  light  streamed  into  the  room  disclosing  its 
dimensions.  It  was  tolerably  large  and  square. 
A  huge,  old-fashioned  bedstead  against  the 
wall  opposite  the  windows,  the  sole  thing  in 
the  room,  except  myself— and  I,  indeed,  a  thing 
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— entrapped,  outwitted — brought  to  my  pleas, 
and  my  knees,  too ;  yes,  my  prayers,  my  tears, 
my  cries,  my  wild  howlings  for  mercy — for  life 
— by  a  woman ;  and  that  woman  (it  was  a 
lie — a  fiend)  my  mother  ! 

It  would  have  done  her  heart — good  I  was 
about  to  write,  but  it  had,  long  ago,  been  past 
that — to  have  heard  me  curse  and  swear,  as  I 
ran  madly  about  the  room,  seeking  some  im- 
possible outlet.  No  chimney — no  trap  door  in 
floor  or  ceiling ;  no  chance  of  scaling  the  win- 
dows ;  no  chance  if  I  could  do  so.  Exhaust- 
ed, at  length,  by  these  unavailing  and  weak 
efforts,  I  flung  myself  upon  the  mattrass.  I 
would  sleep  out  the  interval,  between  this  and 
nine  o'clock.  I  wished  the  time  were  come. 
Suspense  was  agony. 

It  would  not  do.  Sleep  was  out  of  the 
question.  So  was  it  to  lie  passive,  whilst 
dreadful  thoughts  of  horror  and  of  death  came 
thickly — the  last  more  hideous  than  the  former, 
and  wreaked  themselves  upon  my  brain.  I 
could  not  bear  it.  Starting  up  violently,  my 
arm  came  in  contact  with  something  that  pro- 
truded from  the  wall — was  it  merely  the  wall  ? 
at  the  back  of  the  bed.  There  was  a  sort  of 
dingy  curtain — I  know  not  what  to  call  it — which 
prevented  my  seeing  what  this  something  was. 
I  .rent  a  hole  in  the  rotten  piece  of  linen.     It 
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was  a  key — a  key  in  the  lock  of  a  door.  I 
tried  it.  It  turned  easily.  Already  I  could 
open  the  door  some  inches — remove  the  bed- 
stead, and  I  should  at  once  find  myself  in 
another  room — a  room  they  had  probably  for- 
gotten, and  the  door  of  which  they  had  most 
likely  omitted  to  secure. 

Ha !  ha  !  I  sprang  from  the  bed  in  a  transport, 
and  was  at  my  work  in  a  trice.  These  villains 
were  not  adepts — they  had  something  of  their 
business  yet  to  learn.  My  escape  would  teach 
them  foresight — caution.  They  would  make 
all  fast  before  hand,  next  bout.  I  did  not 
think,  at  the  time,  of  my  successor,  whoever  he 
might  be— with  whom  it  would  go  hard  in  con- 
sequence of  their  acquired  caution  and  fore- 
sight. 

Never,  surely,  was  there  such  a  huge,  un- 
manageable, impracticable  bedstead.  Invoking 
imprecations  upon  the  joiner,  I  laboured  away 
at  the  vast  effort  of  wood-work,  and  had  nearly- 
drawn  it  from  the  wall  far  enough  to  enable  me 
to  open  the  door,  and  to  squeeze  myself 
through,  when  a  loud  knocking  arrested  my 
attention,  and  suspended  my  labours. 

"  Hilloah  !  young  fellow  \,}  cried  the  gruff 
voice  of  Rugby. 

"  Well ;  what  do  you  want  r"  I  answered,  in 
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a  courageous  tone.  "Are  you  going  to  let  me 
out ?"  It  occurred  to  me  that,  Rugby  being 
alone,  and  by  no  means  a  powerful  man,  if  he 
opened  the  door,  I  would  have  a  struggle  for  it. 
Could  I  force  him  into  the  room,  and  succeed 
in  bolting  and  barring  him  quietly  within,  I 
might  slip  down  stairs — out  at  the  door,  and 
then — "  Mrs  Brett — my  service  to  you."  My 
heart  leapt  at  the  possibility  of  it.  The  reply 
of  Rugby,  however,  dispelled  this  pleasing  an- 
ticipation. 

"  Going  to  let  you  out  ?"  said  he,  "  not 
I,  till  your  time  comes.  Mr.  Watson's  a 
kind-hearted,  considerate  gentleman,  and  he 
wants  to  know  whether  you'll  have  any  thing. 
If  you  will,  me  and  Bill  Sims  '11  bring  it  to 
you." 

"  I  want  nothing ;  go  away,  and  leave  me,''  I 
said. 

"  You  might  put  a  handle  to  my  name,  and 
call  me  Mister,"  said  Rugby  :  "neither  hog, 
dog,  nor  devil.  ( I  want  nothing — go  away  !' 
I  should  like  to  have  the  teaching  of  you 
manners.  I'd  cut  'em  into  you,  I  would,  that 
you'd  never  forget  'em,"  and  the  fellow  retired, 
muttering. 

When  he  was  well  gone,  I  resumed  my  em- 
ployment with  renewed  vigour.     I  had  been  on 
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tenter-hooks  whilst  the   man    stayed,  lest  he 
should  be  reminded  of  the  door  of  the  inner 
room,  which  I  concluded  to  be  immediately  on 
his  right  hand.    In  a  short  time  I  had  sufficiently 
removed  the  bedstead  to  press  myself  through 
the  opening  of  the  door  behind  it,  which  I  did 
with  such  precipitation  as  to  fall  headlong  down 
a  couple  of  steps  that  led  into  the  inner  room. 
I  got  up,  regardless  of  the  accident,  and  pro- 
ceeded, as  well  as  I  was  able,  to  explore  the 
apartment.     It  was   a  small  garret,  or  rather, 
hole,  lighted  in  the  day-time  by  a  casement — 
but  this   I  did  not,  at  the  moment,  observe. 
My  first  impulse  was  to   make  towards  that 
part  of  the  wall  in  which  I  had  assured  myself 
I   should  find  a   door.     Like  many  other  as- 
surances which  a  man  makes  to  himself,  mine 
had  no  foundation  in  reality.  After  carefully  (in 
both  senses  carefully)  feeling  the  whole  super- 
ficies of  the  walls,  and  of  the  ceiling — for  that 
I  could  reach  with  my  hands — not  a  door  was 
to   be   found,   except,   indeed,   the   door   that 
opened  into  my  prison.     The  helplessness  of 
my  condition  now  returned  to  me  with  tenfold 
poignancy.     I  sat  me  down  on  the  two  steps, 
and  could  have  wept  with  very  anguish ;  but 
of   what  avail,  thought  I,  when   I  somewhat 
recovered  my  composure — to  wring  one's  hands 
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and  to  disturb  one's  spirits,  when  work  is  to  be 
done,  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  may  be  done  ? 

Springing  up — for  a  new  hope  broke  in  upon 
me — I  hastened  to  the  casement,  which,  with 
some  difficulty,  I  opened.  Could  I  get  out, 
and  make  my  escape  over  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  !  Some  friendly  neighbour  would,  per- 
haps, receive  me,  and  assist  my  deliverance  out 
of  the  hands  of  these  murderers.  Or,  if  no 
window  were  accessible,  I  could  alarm  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  street  by  my  outcries,  who  might 
insist  upon,  nay,  who  would  compel  my  libera- 
tion. But  would  they  so  ?  I  was  not  so  cer- 
tain of  that.  I  decided  that  this  should  be  my 
last  resort  3  for  I  was  well  aware  that  unless  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  telling  my  story  first,  I 
should  stand  small  chance  of  obtaining  credit 
for  it,  against  the  combined  contradiction  of 
three  hard-fronted  ruffians  who  could,  doubt- 
less, utter  a  lie  with  more  confidence  than  an 
honest  man  could  relate  the  truth. 

The  great  fiend  fly  away  with  Rugby,  and 
invent  a  new  and  exquisite  torture  expressly 
for  him  !  His  house  had  been  built  for  the 
purpose,  and  he  had  taken  it  with  the  view,  of 
accommodating  young  gentlemen,  who  might 
happen  to  fall  under  their  mother's  displeasure, 
with  a  few  hours'  lodging  preparatory  to  their 
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embarkation  for  the  plantations.  I  could  not 
stretch  myself  sufficiently  far  out  of  the  case- 
ment to  distinguish  whether  there  were  houses 
on  either  side  of  us.  I  began  to  fear  that  our 
house  {our  house  !)  was  detached,  in  which  case 
no  hope  was  left  to  me.  Ail  was  silence.  Be- 
fore, and  widely  extended  before,  was  a  space 
of  ground,  diversified,  here  and  there,  with 
patches  of  hungry  grass,  and  ponds  of  accu- 
mulated rain.  Not  a  soul — and  I  watched  for 
half  an  hour,  dotted  the  surface  of  this  lost 
waste  ;  not  a  house  was  to  be  seen. 

Next,  as  to  escape  from  the  hole  in  which  I 
was.  The  edge  of  the  roof — a  steep  one — was 
barely  a  yard  and  a  half  below  the  casement. 
There  was  not  even  the  common  wooden  gutter 
to  convey  the  rain  from  the  eaves ;  and  now  I 
turned  from  the  casement  and  placed  this  ques- 
tion straight  before  me.  I  repeated  it  aloud, 
that,  as  it  were,  my  mind  should  distinctly  see  it. 
"  Shall  I  stay  here  and  submit  myself  to  certain 
death,  or,  if  that  be  not  certain,  to  a  life-long 
captivity  worse  than  death,  or  shall  I  avail  my- 
self of  this  chance  for  my  life  which  Providence 
has  pointed  out  to  me  !" 

No  time  was  to  be  lost  -,  nor  could  there  be 
any  hesitation.  Having  taken  off  my  shoes, 
and  put  them  in  my  pockets,  I  fell  upon  my 
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knees,  and  commended  myself  to  God  —  and  I 
arose,  strengthened. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  get 
myself,  in  a  collected  form,  outside  the  case- 
ment, and  when  I  had  done  so,  to  project  my- 
self upwards  by  its  side,  which  was  raised  from 
the  roof.  One  glance  below  would  have  been 
inevitable  destruction.  I  threw  myself  forward, 
and  on  hands  and  feet  made  my  way  towards 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  in  an  oblique  direction, 
purposing  to  reach  the  next  house,  if  there 
were  one.  I  had  proceeded  some  distance, 
when  one  tile,  and  then  another,  and  another, 
gave  way  from  beneath  my  feet,  which  could 
effect  no  hold  or  stay — neither  could  my  fingers, 
the  nails  of  which  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  infix 
into  the  mortar.  I  was  now  sliding  downwards 
at  full  length.  God  !  what  a  moment  was  that ! 
My  eyes  closed — my  senses  reeled — and  yet 
one  thought — one  vision  horribly  distinct  within 
me.  I  saw  myself  below — on  the  ground — on 
the  flinty -jagged  stones — and  what  I  saw — what 
figure,  if  figure  it  may  be  called — the  reader 
shall  imagine,  for  I  cannot ;  or  if  I  can,  will 
not,  describe  it. 

Merciful  powers  !  what  superhuman  hand, 
outstretched  from  Heaven,  has  stayed — has 
saved   me?     Yes — my  feet   were  stayed— re- 
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strained  by  a  firm  bulwark.  I  looked  round — a 
secure  wall,  it  seemed,  against  which  I  leaned — 
against  which  I  lay  my  bursting  temples.  A 
flood  of  tears  relieved  me  ;  my  heart  was  thank- 
ful to  the  Almighty ;  but  I  could  not  as  yet 
speak,  nor  could  my  mind  yet  form  a  prayer. 

I  had  fallen  against  a  stack  of  chimneys, 
placed,  as  well  as  I  could  guess,  between  the 
partition  that  divided  Rugby's  house  from  its 
neighbour.  As  yet,  I  could  discover  no  garret- 
window  corresponding  with  the  one  I  had — 
(and  yet  how  long  the  time  appeared  !)  just 
left.  I  decided,  therefore,  upon  again  venturing 
to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
chimnies  immediately  in  my  rear  that,  should 
my  feet  betray  me  a  second  time,  they  might 
once  more  stand  me  in  good  stead.  This  time 
I  was  more  fortunate.  Having  reached  the  sum- 
mit, I  placed  myself  astride  upon  the  roof,  and 
took  a  survey  of  the  prospect  on  my  right  hand, 
which  I  had  not  yet  seen.  The  river  lay  before 
me  and  beside  me,  with  its  multifarious  craft, 
whose  half-formed  shadows  hung  beneath  the 
water,  black  and  almost  as  motionless  as  them- 
selves. The  beauty — if  any  there  were — of 
this  scene,  was  lost  upon  me.  The  picturesque 
must  give  way  to  the  pressing,  and  I  was  in 
haste.     Placing  my  hands  before  me,  and  im- 
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pelling  myself  by  my  heels  on  either  side  of 
the  roof,  I  got  forward  some  distance  till  I  was 
on  a  level  with  a  second  stack  of  chimnies, 
similar  to  the  former.  I  slid  down  to  these 
easily  ;  and,  lo  !  not  far  off — but  beneath  me — 
the  flat  top  of  a  garret-wTindow.  There  was  a 
long  iron  bar ;  a  hold-fast,  I  think  it  is  called, 
attached  to  the  chimnies  and  to  the  roof.  I 
took  off  my  cravat  and  tied  it  with  a  strong 
knot  to  my  handkerchief,  which  I  fastened  to 
the  bar;  and  winding  the  other  end  tightly 
round  my  wrist,  let  myself  down  to  the  small 
platform.  There  was  barely  space  to  crouch 
down  upon  it,  which  I  did.  The  horrible  yard 
and  a  half  of  steep  stiles  was  under  this  win- 
dow also.  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  trust- 
ing myself  to  the  frail  security  of  the  frame- 
work. I  dare  not  attempt  to  crawl  down  by 
the  side  of  the  window,  lest  a  single  false  step 
should  precipitate  me  to  the  ground.  And  yet, 
how  otherwise  could  I  hope  to  get  into  it  ?  Per- 
haps, by  some  blessed  chance,  the  room  was 
occupied.  I  stretched  my  hand  over  the  edge, 
and  strove  to  discover  whether  there  was  a 
light  in  it.  I  had  hardly  done  so,  when,  me- 
thought,  I  heard  voices ;  nor  was  I  deceived ; 
and  the  momentary  radiance  of  a  candle  illu- 
mined a  small  portion  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
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neath  me.  Thrusting  my  arm  down  as  low  as 
it  could  reach,  I  laid  hold  upon  one  side  of  the 
casement,  and  burst  it  open  with  a  violent 
crash. 

"  Christ  Jesus  !  a  ghost  !"  cried  a  voice,  and 
then  a  heavy  tumble  upon  the  ground. 

"  What's  the  matter  now,''  exclaimed  a  se- 
cond and  more  powerful  voice.  "  Why,  Simon, 
have  you  gone  crazed  ?" 

"  There,"  cried  the  prostrate  Simon,  "there!" 
pointing,  as  I  supposed,  to  the  open  casement. 

"  You  fool/'  said  the  other,  "  the  fastening 
has  given  way,  that's  all." 

I  heard  him  approach  the  window.  It  was 
now  now  my  turn  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  I  began,  "  lend  me  some 
assistance." 

"  Hilloah  !"  cried  the  man,  looking  out. 
"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Your  assistance,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  am  an 
unfortunate  young  gentleman  just  escaped  from 
murderers." 

"  Where  from?" 

"  From  a  fellow  named  Rugby — the  alehouse 
hard  by." 

"  The  devil !''  said  the  man,  "  how  did  you 
contrive — but  a  pretty  fellow  am  I  to  be  ask- 
ing questions  instead  of  lending  a  hand.  Young 
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man,  turn  yourself  round,  and  let  us  see  your 
feet  over  here  instead  of  your  chin;  only, 
gently;  mind,  gently." 

I  was  not  long  about  that.  Unwinding  the 
end  of  my  cravat  from  my  wrist,  I  did  as  he 
directed.  Taking  me  with  a  firm  gripe  by  the 
ankles,  he  guided  my  feet,  till  they  rested  upon 
the  ledge  of  the  window  ;  then  seizing  me  by 
the  waistband  with  one  hand,  he  clasped  me 
tightly  round  the  body  with  his  arms,  and  drew 
me  into  the  room. 

Simon  had,  ere  this,  regained  his  legs,  and 
for  some  moments  after  his  father  (for  so  my 
deliverer  was)  had  seated  me  in  a  chair,  stood 
staring  at  me  in  incredulous  astonishment. 

"  Come,  Simon,5'  said  his  father,  "  stir 
about.  Don't  you  see  how  pale  the  young 
gentleman  looks.  Go  down  stairs,  and  ask 
mother  to  lend  you  her  bottle  and  a  glass. 
Stay ;  tell  her  to  come  up,  and  see  a  sight 
worth  looking  at." 

The  brawny  youth  heaved  a  deep  sigh  from 
the  bottom  of  his  chest.  "  Well,  father,"  said 
he,  "  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  goblin,  I  hope 
I  may  never  touch  victuals  again." 

u  You'll  empty  many  a  cupboard  before  you 
see  a  goblin,"  cried  his  father,  as  Simon  left 
the  room.     "  That  boy,"  he  added,  turning  to 
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me,  u  has  been  made  a  fool  of  by  his  mother. 
But,  come :  cheer  up — the  worst  is  over." 

I  began  to  make  excuses  for  the  trouble  and 
interruption  I  had  caused. 

"  Not  a  word  of  that,'5  said  he,  "  I'd  rather 
see  two  honest  men  come  in  at  the  window, 
than  one  rogue  at  the  door,  any  day — wouldn't 
you  ?     And  so  no  more  words  about  that."' 

"  Where  is  the  precious  young  lamb  ?"  cried 
a  little  woman,  hurrying  into  the  room,  with  a 
candle  like  a  comet  streaming  in  the  wind, 
"  why,  lad  ;"  and  with  one  hand  upon  her  hip, 
she  gazed  upon  me  with  tender  interest,  "  how 
did  you  get  in  here  ?  Simon  tells  me  you've 
walked  over  the  tops  of  all  the  houses.  You 
good  dear  !"  to  her  husband,  whose  cheek  she 
patted,  "  to  take  him  in.  It's  just  like  him, 
sir.  Simon,  where  are  you  ?  Pour  out  a  good 
bumping  glass,  and  give  it  to  the  young  gen- 
tleman. Deary  me  !  deary  me  !  tch  !  tch  !  tch  ! 
do  see  how  the  sweet  fellow  drinks  it  up  ! 
Johnny  Martin,  do  look  at  him.  Who  could 
have  the  heart  to  lay  a  ringer  on  his  head. 
Simon  !" 

Simon  was  at  her  elbow.  "  Help  your 
father,  my  dear  boy,  and  give  me  a  drop ;  and 
take  a  little  yourself.  You  thought  he  was  a 
ghost — ha  !  ha  !  he's  as  like  my  brother's  son 
that  went  to  sea,  as  ever  two  peas.     I'll  drink 
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to  your  safe  delivrance,  sir/5  shaking  her  head, 
"  oh  !  you're  a  fine  youth/* 

"  Come,"  said  Martin,  rising  and  stretching 
himself  to  his  full  dimensions,  which  were  of  a 
muscular  compactness  and  development  seldom 
witnessed,  "  there's  something  to  be  done,  I 
see  that.  This  young  gentleman  has  been 
seized  upon  by  two  crimps,  I  suspect/* 

"  Crimps !  I'd  crimp  'em,  if  I  had  'em,'* 
cried  Mrs.  Martin,  "  the  wicked  cannibals  ! 
to  go  to  inspirit  away  a  young  fine,  beau- 
tiful—" 

"  My  dear,  sit  down,'*  gently  urged  Martin, 
"  and  let  us  hear  the  young  gentleman's  account 
of  it/' 

"  Well,  Johnny,  well,"  returned  his  wife. 
if  I'll  listen  to  it  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 
But  I  wish  you  had  'em  to  deal  with,  Johnny, 
that's  all.     What  dost  say,  Simon  ?'* 

"  I  say,"  cried  Simon,  making  up  a  prodi- 
gious fist,  "  I  should  like  to  have  the  wallop- 
ing of  one  of  'em,  let  him  be  as  big  as  he 
will." 

"Sweet  fellow;  just  like  his  father,'*  said 
Mrs.  Martin,  pressing  my  hand.  "  Feel  better, 
dear?" 

"  Much,  I  thank  you;  I  am  quite  revived; 
and  will,  if  you  please,  relate  how  I  came 
here." 
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Hereupon,  I  told  them  how  I  bad  been 
thrust  into  the  coach — my  confinement  at 
Rugby's — my  escape  thence — the  whole  with 
circumstantial  minuteness. 

"  But  have  you  any  reason  to  suspect," 
inquired  Martin,  when  his  wife's  exclamations 
had,  in  some  degree,  subsided,  "  that  these 
men  have  been  employed  by  some  enemy. 
You  have  friends,  sir,  of  course ;  have  they 
any  enemies — your  parents,  I  mean  ;  for  you 
are  too  young  to  have  made  enemies  yet." 

u  He,  enemies  !"  cried  Mrs.  Martin,  "  they 
must  be  enemies  of  the  whole  human  race  that 
would  go  for  to  injure  him.  Why  do  you  sigh, 
lad?" 

I  believe  I  did  sigh.  These  were  worthy 
creatures,  I  perceived,  with  whom  I  could 
have  no  reserve.  Indeed,  why  should  I  ?  Ac- 
cordingly, I  related  briefly  the  outline  of  my 
life,  dwelling  more  particularly  upon  the  treat- 
ment I  had  met  with  from  my  mother — espe- 
cially exemplified  in  this  her  last  and  memora- 
ble performance. 

The  eyes  of  the  good  woman  ran  over  dur- 
ing my  story.  When  1  had  completed  it,  she 
pressed  her  son's  hand,  which  she  had  been 
holding,  between  her  own,  "  What  a  mother  !" 
she  said ;  i(  the  world's  turned  topsy-turvy,  I 
think." 
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Simon  returned  the  pressure.  "  Father/' 
said  he,  "  breaking  out  suddenly,  "  you  may 
laugh  at  me,  if  you  like  ;  but  if  I  wouldn't 
rather  see  a  ghost  than  that  lady,  I  wish  I  may 


Martin  cut  short  his  son's  speech. 

"  Never  mind/'  said  he ;  "  that's  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  There's  something  to  be 
done,  Simon.  These  fellows  must  not  be  let 
off  easily.  Mr.  Savage,"  turning  to  me  ;  ie  my 
name's  John  Martin  ;  I'm  a  poor  tailor,  and 
honest  as  the  world  goes,  and  as  folks  say;  my 
son,  here,  follows  the  same  business.  Will 
you  trust  yourself  with  us  ?  Simon,  I  shall 
want  you." 

"  Willingly,"  said  I 

"  None  the  worse  for  being  a  tailor,"   said 

Mrs.  Martin,  "  is  he,  dear  ? Mr.  Savage,  I 

should  say ;  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon."  (The 
poor  woman  had  suddenly  acquired  a  high  no- 
tion of  my  greatness.)  "  He  has  been  a  sol- 
dier, sir ;  and  a  better  soldier  never  served 
Queen  Anne  (God  bless  her  memory  !).  Many 
a  long  day's  march  has  he  toiled — he  has." 

Martin  smiled  gravely.  "  Simon,  help  Mr. 
Savage  on  with  your  old  top  coat,  and  second- 
best  hat.  All  the  better  if  they  don't  fit  him  ; 
and,  mother,  one  of  my  old  check  cravats." 

He  walked  round  me  when  this  addition  to 
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my  apparel  was  effected.  "  No  one  would 
know  him,"  he  observed.  "  Now,  my  pis- 
tols." 

"  Don't  run  into  any  mischief,  and  do  no 
murder,  Johnny,"  cried  his  wife.  "  Simon, 
take  care  of  him,"  in  an  undertone  ;  and  to 
her  husband,  "  Don't  let   Simon  get   a-fight- 

fog." 

a  Won't  I  though,"  said  Simon,  "  if  there's 
occasion.     Father'll  be  by." 

"  He's  a  very  Hannibal,  sir ;  and  so  is  Mar- 
tin," said  the  woman,  confidentially.  "  I  can 
always  trust  'em  together ;  and  good  reason — 
they  never  go  out  on  anything  they  need  be 
ashamed  of." 

Martin  having  stowed  away  his  pistols,  put 
on  his  hat  and  buttoned  his  coat,  stooped  his 
tall  figure  that  his  wife  might  kiss  his  cheek. 
Simon  did  likewise.  "  Now,  take  care — take 
care,  my  men,  will  you  ?"  saluting  them  affec- 
tionately. 

I  also  put  in  for  a  salute.  "  God  bless  you, 
good  Mrs.    Martin." 

"  And  will  you  ?"  cried  the  woman,  her  eyes 
sparkling  ;  "  you're  a  dear,  condescending, 
affable  young  gentleman — that  you  are.  And 
God  bless  you,  too.  Won't  you  come  and 
see  us  again  ?" 

vol.  I.  N 
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"  Indeed  I  will,"  said  I ;  "  and  often." 
"  We  are  ready,  sir,"  cried  Martin,  with  mili- 
tary precision ;  and  following  Martin  and  Si- 
mon, and  followed  by  the  woman's  good  wishes, 
I  took  my  way  down  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


IN  WHICH  AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  IS  PRESENTED  TO  RICHARD 
SAVAGE,  OF  TURNING  THE  TABLES  UPON  HIS  ARCH  ENEMY.  HE 
DOES  AN  ACT  UPON  WHICH  HE  FORGETS,  OR  OMITS,  TO  APPLAUD 
HIMSELF;  AND  FOR  WHICH,  PERHAPS,  SOME  PORTION  OF  THE 
WORLD    WILL    HARDLY    COMMEND    HIM. 


When  we  were  got  into  the  street,  Martin 
faced  about.  "  Simon,"  he  said,  "  stand  by 
this  young  gentleman,  while  I  step  to  the  round- 
house.    I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  minutes/' 

"  He's  gone  for  the  watch,"  said  Simon ; 
"  they're  not  of  much  use  when  fighting's 
about  ;  but  when  it's  all  over,  and  one  of  'em 
lugs  out  his  tipstaff,  people  get  frightened,  and 
go  with  'em  like  lambs." 

Martin  speedily  returned  with  three  of  these 
auxiliaries.  "  Now,  then,"  he  observed,  taking 
me  by  the  arm,  "  if  the  sailors  should  be  there, 
we  shall  be  a  match  for  them,  I  dare  say. 
Keep  by  me,  sir ;  and  should  the  rogues  fall  to 
blows,  leave  them  to  us.  You  can  be  of  no 
service,  and  might  come  to  harm." 

Thanking  the  considerate  and  friendly  tailor, 
I  promised  obedience  to  his  orders ;  and  we 
walked  up  to  the  door  of  the  "  Ship  Afloat," 

n  2 
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for  that,  Simon  whispered  to  me,  was  the  sign 
of  the  house. 

"  Slouch  your  hat,  and  draw  your  coat  well 
about  you,  and  follow  me.  Come,  Simon.  Com- 
rades, stand  here  for  one  moment.  I  have  a 
word  to  say  to  the  landlord." 

These  several  directions  were  given  to  us  by 
Martin  with  great  promptness. 

"  Rugby,5'  he  said,  as  he,  Simon,  and  my- 
self entered  the  passage,  "  you  have  two 
persons  in  your  back  parlour  ;  they  are  waiting 
for  two  sailors." 

Rugby  stared,  and  scratched  his  cheek,  and 
stared  again.  "  Why,  Master  Martin,  there 
are,  as  I  may  say,  two — " 

I  know  there  are,"  interrupted  Martin ;  "  I 
want  to  see  them.'* 

"  Lord  bless  me  !  they're  only  two  friends 
of  mine — you  don't  know  'era/'  said  Rugby. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  Martin ;  "  but  I 
want  to  make  their  acquaintance.  In  return, 
I'll  introduce  you  to  three  friends  of  mine. 
Now  Rugby,"  he  continued,  as  the  watch  came 
forward,  "  you're  a  ruined  man  if  you  don't 
keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  your  head.  One  word, 
and  your  two  friends  and  you  shall  be  tried 
together  next  sessions.  You've  got  a  young 
gentleman  above  stairs  ?" 
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Rugby's  face  turned  as  pale  as  the  face  of  a 
bacchanalian  can  well  do. 

K  My  heart  and  heyday  ! "  he  stammered — 
**  a  young  gentleman  !  No,  I  haven't." 

"  You  say  truth,  and  I'm  a  liar/'  said  Mar- 
tin. "Not  a  word  more.  Send  in  a  small 
bowl  of  punch,  and  mix  one  for  these  three 
gentlemen;"  and  he  led  the  way  towards  the 
back  parlour. 

"  Simon,  my  good  fellow,"  cried  Rugby, 
catching  the  youth  by  the  sleeve,  as  he  pre- 
pared to  follow — "  what  does  the  governor 
mean?" 

"  Eh  ?  mean  ! "  cried  Simon,  staring  him  in 
the  face,  "  why  hadn't  you  asked  him  yourself, 
Master  Rugby;  I  don't  carry  his  answers  in 
my  mouth,  I  can  tell  you;"  and  he  flung 
from  him. 

Martin  had  laid  hold  upon  the  handle  of  the 
door.  u  Come  between  us,"  he  whispered  to 
me  ;  "  and  don't  let  them  see  your  face  if  you 
can  help  it."  So  saying,  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  in  we  marched,  Simon  closing  it 
after  him. 

Watson  and  his  friend  Bill  v/ere  disporting 
themselves  over  a  bowl  of  punch  and  pipes  of 
tobacco,    and,   on    our    entrance,    hastily   re- 
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arranged  themselves  in  their  chairs,  with  the 
aspect  of  men  who  had  been  suddenly  inter- 
rupted in  a  confidential  chat. 

"  A  fine  night,  gentlemen,"  observed  Martin, 
as  we  took  our  seats. 

c<  Is  it?"  cried  Watson  with  a  tremendous 
oath.  "It  may  be.  Isn't  it  a  d —  strange 
thing,  Bill,  that  we  can't  have  this  room  to 
ourselves?  Here,  Rugby!"  hammering  with 
an  empty  tankard  upon  the  table. 

"  He's  particularly  engaged/'  said  Martin. 

"  Then  go  out,  will  you  ?"  cried  Watson. 

"  Be  off—  you'd  better/'  said  Bill.  "  Why 
did  you  come  in  here  ?" 

"  Because  we  choose,5'  replied  Simon,  with 
a  stare  of  audacious  defiance. 

"  Perhaps/'  returned  Bill,  "  we  may  choose 
to  turn  you,  neck  and  heels  out ;  the  young 
'un,  with  a  tooth-ache,  into  the  bargain." 

"Perhaps/5  retorted  Simon,  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  drumming  his  knuckles  on  the 
table,  "  unless  you've  done  a  very  light  day's 
work,  you  may'nt  be  able.'' 

At  this  moment,  a  bowl  of  punch  was 
brought  in  by  a  squalid  wench. 

"  Tell  Rugby  we  want  him,  and  must  have 
him,"  exclaimed  Bill. 


■■' 
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"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Somebody  else  wanted  him,  and  has  got 
him/'  said  Simon,  grinning. 

u  Silence/5  cried  Martin,  frowning  at  his  son. 
"We'll  take  a  glass  each,  and  to  business. 
That's  good/'  taking  off  a  glass,  and  smacking 
his  lips. 

"  Better  than  your  company/'  said  Watson. 

"  I  dare  say  you  think  so,"  returned  Martin. 
Now,  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Bill,  I  am  come 
to  fetch  away  the  young  gentleman  you  have 
got  under  lock  and  key  in  the  top  room." 

The  fellows  gazed  at  each  other  in  astonish- 
ment, when  they  heard  their  names  pronounced ; 
and  by  the  time  Martin  had  finished  the  sen- 
tence, were  perfectly  dumb-founded. 

u  I  am  sent/'  resumed  Martin,  "  by  a  certain 
lady — you  know  whom  I  mean — " 

(i  You  are  ?''  cried  Watson,  "  why,  to  be  sure, 
you  must  be.  What  does  she  want  now  ?  any- 
thing amiss  ?" 

"  Nothing  ;  only  she  has  changed  her  mind 
about  him.  You  don't  know  her  so  well  as  I 
do — she  often  changes  her  mind;  and  yet,  I 
wonder  she  should  have  boggled  at  this,  be- 
cause she  had  done  it  so  snugly.  No  one  the 
wiser.  Why,  she  tells  me,  that  even  you  don't 
know  her  name." 
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"  Don't  we,  though  ?"  cried  Bill— Mrs. " 

he  stopped. 

"B "  said  Martin. 

"  R,  e,  double  t.  I  can  spell,  master/'  cried 
the  other. 

Martin  glanced  at  me,  and  then  at  his  son. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  that  fellow  ?"  he  in- 
quired of  Simon,  pointing  to  Bill. 

"  Nothing  of  him/'  cried  Simon. 

"  Very  well,"  rising.  "  Mr.  Watson,  we  lose 
time.  I  must  have  this  young  gentleman  at 
once.  Rugby  tells  me  you  have  the  key  of  the 
door/' 

"  I     have,"     answered    Watson — "  but    no 

bubble,   Mr. ,   what's   your  name  ?     How 

do  I  know  Mrs.  Brett  sent  you  ?  Perhaps,  Wat- 
kins  who  employed  us,  has  been  bought  over 
by  the  lad's  friends  ?   Where's  your  authority  ?" 

u  I  have  left  it  with  Rugby.  But  are  you 
sure  you  have  got  him  safe  ?" 

Watson  and  Bill  were  amazingly  tickled  at 
this.  "  Safe  ?"  cried  the  former  laughing  hearti- 
ly. "  Are  you  sure  St.  Paul's  hasn't  run  away 
with  the  Monument  ?" 

"  Why,"  returned  Martin — "  I  know  the 
room  well.  Isn't  there  a  door  behind  the  bed- 
stead ?  and  doesn't  it  lead  into  the  little  garret ; 
and  isn't  there  a  window  in  the  garret  ?  and 
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couldn't  a  young  fellow  get  out  of  the  window, 
and  crawl  over  the  tiles,  and  get  into  another 
window,  and  come  and  tell  me  all  about  it? 
and  isn't  this  the  young  fellow  ?"  knocking  off 
my  hat  and  disclosing  my  face,  "  and  don't 
you  think  you'll  be  made  to  swing  at  Tyburn 
for  all  this  ?" 

The  men,  staring  at  me  in  wild  amazement, 
started  up,  overturning  the  table,  and  would 
have  made  off.  Watson,  however,  was  seized 
on  the  instant  by  the  magnanimous  tailor,  and 
pinioned  against  the  wall  with  his  strong 
hands  as  effectually  as  though  he  had  been 
fastened  thereto  by  staples  of  iron. 

In  the  meantime,  Bill  was  encountered  by 
the  as  valorous,  but  less  practised  Simon. 
"  You  can't  come  this  way,  good  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed, thrusting  the  other  back  with  his 
shoulder. 

"  Take  that  then,"  cried  Bill,  aiming  a  blow 
with  the  lightning  rapidity  of  a  finished  bruiser 
at  the  face  of  his  antagonist — a  blow  which,  had 
it  taken  effect,  must  inevitably  have  dislocated 
his  jaws. 

"  What  are  you  at,  Simon  ?''  cried  Martin, 
u  have  you  got  him  ?" 

"  Shall  have  him  in  a  moment,  father," 
replied  Simon.    "  I  owe  you  one,  Mister,  for 

n  3 
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that :"  and  rushing  forwards,  and  closing  with 
the  other,  he  lifted  him  by  main  strength  from 
the  ground,  threw  him  over  the  upset  table, 
and  falling  heavily  upon  him,  held  him  to  the 
earth. 

"  Now,  Savage,  call  in  the  watch.  It's  all 
over  with  them." 

I  opened  the  door.  The  worthy  function- 
aries were  already  ranged  on  the  outside,  and 
now  walked  in. 

"  You  are  our  prisoners,'5  said  the  foremost, 
with  a  voice  of  authority. 

The  fellows  were  at  once  handed  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  attempted  no  further  re- 
sistance. Lest,  however,  they  should  please 
to  do  so  on  their  way  to  the  round-house,  the 
rope,  found  in  Bill's  pocket  was  brought  into 
requisition ;  and  with  their  hands  bound,  they 
were  led  off. 

"  Bother  that  Bill— didn't  the  other  call  him 
Bill  ?"  said  Simon.  "  if  I  hadn't  closed  with 
him  at  once,  he'd  have  given  me  what  I 
shouldn't  have  liked.  He'd  have  threshed  me 
in  no  time.  Whenever,  Mr.  Savage,  you've 
one  of  these  fellows  to  deal  with,  run  in  upon 
him,  and  down  with  him." 

"  I  will,  Simon,  if  I  can,"  said  I. 

He  grinned.      "  Aye — that's   it— there  are 
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two  at  the  game;  I  know.  Never  mind:  I 
mean,  do  as  well  you  can." 

We  accompanied  our  captives  to  the  round- 
house, and  our  charge  being  duly  entered 
against  them,  they  were  locked  up  for  the 
night. 

"  Now  Mr  Savage,"  said  Martin,  as  we 
retraced  our  way,  "  you  will  stay  with  us 
to-night.  You  will  be  wanted  early  to-morrow 
morning  to  go  before  the  justice,  that  these 
fellows  may  be  committed.5' 

I  had  not  thought  of  this,  which  included 
another  consideration  of  moment.  ie  I  know 
the  friend  with  whom  I  lodge,"  said  I — "  and 
he  is  a  true  friend,  Mr.  Martin — will  be  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  learn  what  has  become  of 
me.  I  think  I  had  better  go  home  to-night. 
I  will  be  sure  to  be  with  you  to-morrow 
morning  in  time/' 

"  As  you  please,"  returned  Martin,  "  I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  kept  in  suspense.  In 
that  case,  Simon  and  Pll  see  you  on  your  way. 
Do  you  know  where  you  are  ?" 

I  answered  that  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  place. 

cc  You  are  in  Wapping,"  said  he.  "  Come, 
when  we  get  to  Tower  Hill,  I  think  I  can 
easily  direct  you." 
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As  we  walked  along,  I  was  profuse  in  my 
acknowledgements  of  the  protection  he  had 
rendered  me.  He  deprecated  thanks  for  so 
common  a  service,  as  he  termed  it — and  we 
proceeded  together  in  silence.  Martin  appa- 
rently in  deep  cogitation — I  busy,  likewise, 
with  my  own  thoughts,  and  Simon  silent,  I 
suppose,  because  we  were  so. 

When  we  arrived  upon  Tower  Hill,  Mar- 
tin halted,  and  gave  me  minute  directions 
touching  my  route  homewards.  "  Now, 
Simon/5  said  he,  "  bid  Mr.  Savage  good 
night." 

"  One  word,"  said  I,  "  we  must  not  part  so. 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  Mr.  Martin ;  but 
I  cannot  leave  you,  even  for  a  few  hours, 
without  pressing  you  to  accept  some  recogni- 
tion more  substantial  than  mere  words,  of  the 
sentiment  I  entertain  of  gratitude  for  your 
timely  aid,  so  promptly  rendered  ;  which  per- 
haps has  saved  my  life/'  I  drew  out  my 
purse. 

Martin  laid  his  hand  upon  mine,  and 
answered  with  great  gravity,  "  Young  gentle- 
man, when  a  person  requires  my  protection 
from  an  enemy,  I  no  more  think  of  the  length 
of  his  purse  than  of  his  enemy's  height.  If 
your   purse,"    he   added,    smiling,    "  were   as 
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short  as  Simon's  memory  is  sometimes,  when 
he's  thinking  of  Kitty  Johnson,  and  your 
enemy  as  long  as  that  is/'  pointing  to  his 
shadow  which  lay  before  him  on  the  ground 
about  a  rood  in  length,  "  it  would  be  all  one 
to  me.  When  I  enter  upon  a  business,  I  go 
through  with  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

I  found  it  would  be  useless  and  offensive  to 
urge  him  further.  I  turned  therefore  to  his 
son.     iQ  At  all  events,  Simon/'  I  began. 

Simon  tugged  himself  away  from  me  ab- 
ruptly. u  I  won't  take  it,  I  tell  ye — I  won't 
take  it.  I  don't  let  myself  out  to  hire.  I'll 
shake   hands,  if  you  like." 

This  was  done  with  great  cordiality  on  both 
sides. 

"  Well — good  night,  sir,"  said  Martin.  "  To- 
morrow morning?" 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  I.  "  Do  you  know, 
Martin,  I  fear,  after  all,  this  will  prove  an 
awkward  business.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
as  we  came  along.  The  lady — the  person  who 
has  endeavoured  to  make  away  with  me  is  my 
own  mother." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  that,  too,"  said 
Martin ;  "  but  I  didn't  like  to  speak  of  it.  You 
cannot  prosecute,  can  you  ?  What's  to  be 
done  ?'' 
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"  To  say  the  truth,"  1  replied ;  "  it  is  not  so 
much  from  any  tenderness  I  am  affected  by 
towards  her,  that  I  feel  the  awkwardness  of  my 
position,  as  from  consideration  for  another.  I 
tell  you/'  I  added,  vehemently,  "  to  see  her 
hanged  by  the  neck,  would  cause  me  little  con- 
cern.    I  could  see  it,  sir." 

Martin  stared  ;  and  Simon  said, 

"  No,  no  ;  you  couldn't." 

"Your  spirits  have  been  greatly  agitated/' 
said  Martin,  after  a  pause,  "  a  night's  rest  will 
do  you  good.  You  will  think  differently — and 
better — to-morrow  morning." 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  let  me  tell  you,'*  said  I, 
"  that  I  am  chiefly  perplexed  by  the  reflection 
that  her  husband,  who  is  I  believe  a  worth y 
man,  may  be  brought  into  disgrace  by  his  wife's 
infamy." 

"There  is,  then,  a  Mr.  Brett?"  asked 
Martin. 

u  Colonel  Brett  is  her  husband,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Colonel  Brett  \"  exclaimed  Martin  ;  "  I 
know  him  well;  and  a  most  excellent  officer 
and  gentleman  he  was — and  I  dare  be  sworn, 
is.  A  soldier,  young  gentleman,  cannot  bear 
dishonour.  You  must  — ■  we  must  contrive 
some  means  of  hushing  this  matter  up." 
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u  Will  you  go  with  me  to-morrow  morning 
to  him/'  said  I. 

"  It  must  be  very  early.  I  am  bound  to 
appear  against  the  men,  and  shall  be  compelled 
to  attend.'5 

In  a  word,  I  gave  him  my  direction ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  he  should  call  for  me  on  the 
morrow. 

"  Her  husband  has  saved  her,"  I  said,  as  I 
shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Or  her  son  would/'  he  replied.  I  was  not 
so  sure  of  that.     I  am  not  so  sure  of  it. 

When  I  left  Martin,  I  hastened  to  a  tavern, 
which  I  had  descried  while  I  was  talking  to 
him,  and  which  was  at  the  corner  of  Tower- 
street.  Here  I  procured  two  glasses  of  right 
Nantz  to  quiet  my  spirits,  and  recruit  my 
strength.  These  I  despatched  speedily;  and 
in  less  than  an  hour,  found  myself  at  the  door 
of  Ludlow's  lodging. 

It  was  late ;  about  eleven  o'clock.  I  knocked. 
After  some  delay,  the  door  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Greaves.  He  did  not  know  me;  nor  do  I 
wonder  at  it,  for  I  had  utterly  forgotten  to 
return  the  topcoat,  and  to  receive  my  own  in 
exchange  for  Simon's  slouched  hat. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir,  at  this  time  of 
night?"  inquired  Greaves. 
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I  asked  for  Ludlow,  discovering  myself. 

"  My  love  !  Mrs.  Greaves  !  he's  come  ;  Mr. 
Savage  is  returned." 

"  Alive  ?r  cried  Mrs.  Greaves,  running  to  the 
door ;  "  we  made  sure  you  were  murdered. 
We've  been  talking  of  it  over  the  fire.  Just  such 
another  young  gentleman  as  you  was  found  two 
years  ago  come  next — " 

"  Michaelmas,''  put  in  Mr.  Greaves,  "  with 
his  head  at  Milbank,  his  trunk  at  Battersea, 
and  his — " 

"  Poor  arms  and  legs,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Greaves,  "  tied  in  a  bundle,  and  thrown  into 
Chelsea  Hospital.  We  had  it  from  Mr.  Mer- 
chant, who  lodged  with  us  at  that  time,  and 
who  told  us  the  matter  was  hushed  up,  'cause 
of  the  uncle,  who  had  a  grudge  against  him, 
and  done  it." 

"  Don't  you  remember  what  Mr.  Merchant 
said  ?*'  asked  Greaves,  with  a  solemn  look. 

"  Shocking  !  don't  tell  it — barbarous." 

"  He  said,  sir — this  was  the  substance  of  his 
speech — that  nunky  hit  upon  the  right  place 
for  the  arms  and  legs — as  they  wanted  a  few 
at  Chelsea  Hospital," 

"  But  where  is  Mr.  Ludlow  ?"  I  inquired  ; 
"  is  he  gone  to  bed  ?" 

"  He  has  been  flying  all  over  the  town  after 
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you,"  said  Greaves,  "  and  has  been  in  and  out 
a  dozen  times,  wringing  his  hands  and  beating 
his  breast." 

"  He'll  come  to  harm,  if  he  don't  mind," 
observed  Mrs.  Greaves. 

"  Nothing  more  likely,"  coincided  the  other. 
"  He  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  left 
word,  saying,  if  you  should  come,  and  then  I 
thought  he'd  have  sighed  his  heart  out,  you 
would  find  him  at  Dixon's  Coffee-house.  Mrs. 
Ludlow  is  a-bed." 

I  inquired  where  Dixon's  Coffee-house  was. 
They  informed  me  it  was  in  the  very  street. 

"  As  you  re  safe  and  sound,  take  care  of  him" 
cried  Mrs.  Greaves,  when  I  left  the  door. 

On  requesting  the  waiter  to  shew  me  to  the 
room  in  which  I  should  find  Ludlow,  he  told 
me  that  the  company  were  all  gone  except  two 
gentlemen,  who  were,  he  believed,  about  to 
retire.  He  permitted  me,  however,  to  go  up 
stairs,  to  ascertain  whether  one  of  the  gentle- 
men was  my  friend.  Approaching  the  room, 
the  door  of  which  was  open,  I  heard  an  old 
gentleman  expostulating  with  somebody  in  a 
shrill  treble.  I  thought  I  remembered  the 
voice. 

"Now,  do  go  home — go  home,"  said  he, 
"and  see  what  to-morrow  will  do  for  us.    Why, 
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no  harm's  come  to  him,  I'll  warrant.  He's  a 
young  wag — a  wag,  and's  gone  to  see  all  the 
fine  sights  in  one  day.  Come:  so,  so,  so. 
You'll  find  him  at  home — eh  ?  what  say  ?  what 
say  ?  make  a  good  heart." 

a  I  won't,"  cried  Ludlow  ;  "  I'll  never  go 
home  more.  Lucas,  you  should  have  warned 
me  earlier — that  hag  has  made  away  with  him. 
Oh,  my  good  God  ! — there  is  a  God,  and  he  is 
with  him  now,"  and  down  went  his  head  upon 
the  table. 

"  Bless  your  five  wits  !"  cried  Lucas,  sharply. 
"How  could  I  warn  you  earlier? — Tied  by  the 
leg— by  the  leg.  Haven't  I  told  you,  I  heard  my 
lady  say  to  the  Colonel,  as  she  came  down  stairs, 
cwe  shall  hear  no  more  of  that  young' — she  called 
him  something,  I  don't  know  what — 'he's  gone 
to  sea,'  she  said — 'to  sea ;  on  a  very  long  voyage, 
she  said — 'on  a  very  long  voyage.'  'What!' 
said  the  Colonel, — '  gone  to  sea  !'  His  own 
words.  '  Yes/  says  she,  c  and  he'll  never 
return.' " 

u  You've  told  me  that — do  you  want  to  make 
me  mad  ?''  exclaimed  Ludlow.  "Oh!"  clench- 
ing his  hands  and  teeth,  his  eyes  raised  to  the 
ceiling,  "  that  she  were  at  sea— on  a  very  long 
voyage — in  a  storm — in  a  coffin — in  a  shroud — 
alive,  though.     My  poor  Richard !'' 
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"  She'd  frighten  the  sea-gulls  and  the  fishes, 
he!  he!  he!"  cried  Lucas,  "come  away.  I  shall 
get  looks  as  black  as  my  shoe,  if  I  stay  any 
longer.  Alive  in  a  coffin  at  sea  ! — what  a 
thought!"  continued  the  old  man,  taking  his 
hat,  "  how  the  sea-gulls,  eh !  would  screech,  eh  ? 
and  the  fishes  turn  up  their  round  eyes,  eh"' 
"  Leave  me,''  cried  Ludlow. 
"Shan't — shan't — shan't'' — said  Lucas  has- 
tily, knocking  his  cane  upon  the  floor,  "  come 
away,  I  say.  I'll  give  you  such  a  bruising  with 
my  stick,  if  I  once  begin — " 

Upon  this,  I  entered  softly,  and  touched 
Lucas  on  the  shoulder.  He  started  round,  and 
taking  off  my  hat,  I  popped  my  face  under  his 
broad  brim.  The  old  man  struck  Ludlow  a 
smart  blow  across  the  shoulders  with  his  cane. 
"  He's  here  —  safe — the  best  word  in  the  dic- 
tionary— safe.  The  lost  sheep  is  found,  and 
isn't  mutton,"  and  a  feeble  attempt  was  made 
at  a  caper, 

Ludlow  sprang  from  his  chair  with  a  short 
cry.  "'Here,  Richard!"  and  he  snatched  me 
to  his  arms,  but  presently  thrust  me  from 
him.  "  You  rascal !  you  villain  !  unfeeling 
wretch!  why  did  you  leave  me  so  long?  Where 
have  you  been  ?     You're  eyes  sparkling — your 
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cheeks  flushed — you've  been  drinking.    Where 
have  you  been  ?" 

"  At  a  masquerade,  to  be  sure/'  said  Lucas, 
"nodding,  and  bowing,  and  sidling  eh  !-— sidling! 
and  '  Do  you  know  me?'  and  (l  know  you/ 
and  all  that;  and  rare  sport  it  is — rare  sport. 
Why,  Luddy,  we  were  young  once ;  both  of  us 
young  once,  a  long  while  ago  "  and  he  began  to 
warble,  wagging  his  head — 

•  When  I  was  young, 

I  danced  and  sung, 
And  very  much  lov'd  the  wife  o'  me; 

But  now  I'm  old, 

I  hobble  and  scold, 
And  can't  bear  old  Nan,  for  the  life  o'  me.' 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Ludlow, waving  his  hand, 
with  a  look  of  disgust.  "And  have  you, 
Richard,  been  to  a  masquerade  in  that  old  coat 
and  hat  ?" 

"  For  this  night's  doings,"  said  I,  "  a  certain 
person  must  wear  a  mask  for  the  rest  of  her 
days,  if  she  wish  not  to  be  hooted  at  by  men, 
women  and  boys.  It  is  in  my  power  to  make 
her  hide  her  head  for  ever." 

"  Mrs.  Brett  you  mean  ?"  cried  Ludlow. 

"  May  I  speak  before  Mr.  Lucas  ?"  said  I. 

"Deaf,  bless  you,  deaf  as  a   beetle — as  a 
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beetle/'  said  Lucas,  "I  never  hear  any  ill  of  any 
body  else,  or  any  good  of  myself." 

"When  I  left  Myte's,"  I  began. 

"  I've  been  there/'  cried  Ludlow,  "  and  to 
Brett's  too.  I  don't  fear  her  now.  Myte  said 
you  left  him  in  a  passion — but  go  on." 

u  Just  before  I  got  to  our  door/'  I  resumed, 
"  I  was  seized  by  two  ruffians,  who  thrust  me 
into  a  coach,  bound  my  hands,  and — 

"  Oh  !  the  villains  !"  cried  Ludlow,  "  if  I 
had  'em !" 

"  You  wouldn't  make  much  of  'em — they'd 
go  cheap,"  said  Lucas. 

"And  drove  me  to  an  alehouse  at  Wapping,'5 
I  continued.  "  Then  they  locked  and  bolted 
me  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  win- 
dows of  which  were  barred." 

"How  did  you  get  from  them?"  cried  Lud- 
low in  an  agony. 

"  I  will  tell  you  more  at  full  another  time. 
I  got  into  a  back  garret — out  at  the  window — 
over  the  tiles,  at  the  risk  of  my  neck." 

"  Over  the  tiles  !"  cried  Ludlow,  with  an  as- 
pect of  horror. 

"  Like  a  cat,"  said  Lucas,  "  I've  seen  "em 
do  it  often.  How  they'll  walk  along  the  edge  of 
the  gutters,  as  unconcerned  as  though  they 
didn't  care  nine   mouses'   tails  for  their  nine 
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lives.  He  !  he !  he  ! — comical  vermin,  cats — 
comical!" 

"  Like  a  cat !"  exclaimed  Ludlow,  "  proceed, 
Richard;  though  you  make  me  shudder — like 
a  cat !     Oh  Lucas  !" — 

"  At  length,"  I  went  on,  "  I  reached  the 
garret  window  of  a  tailor,  who  drew  me  into 
his  workshop !" 

"  A  tailor !  what  could  he  have  thought 
when  he  saw  you !"  said  Ludlow. 

"  He  thought  he  was  a  customer  dropt  from 
the  clouds  to  be  measured,"  cried  Lucas,  with 
a  chuckle. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  borne,"  exclaimed  Lud- 
low, "  these  jests  are  only  worthy  of  that  fool 
Myte." 

"  I  say,  I  say,"  replied  Lucas,  "  that  the  man 
might  have  thought  so.  Some  of  'em  have  no 
other  chance  of  a  customer.  But  I'm  glad 
you're  saved,  lad,  for  all  that.  Don't  mind  me  ; 
I'm  an  old  fool,  and  as  great  a  fool  as  Pm  old. 
Grey  hairs  have  a  licence,  Luddy.  My  grand- 
father used  to  say,  ( the  tongue  will  wag  when 
you're  getting  aged.'  Says  he,  '  the  old  horse 
makes  a  devil  of  a  clatter  when  he's  near  home,' 
he  !  he  !  he  !  and  so  he  does — so  he  does." 

"  Well,  and  so  you  got  away,  and  we  have 
you  safe  once  more  ?"    cried  Ludlow.     "  But 
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they'll  be  after  you  again.  But  you  spoke  of 
your  mother.  Can  she  have  done  this  ?  and, 
Lucas — the  long  voyage — it's  her  doing." 

"  I  was  to  be  sent  to  Jamaica,"  said  I. 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  Lucas,  "  she's  been 
balked ;  and  you'll  be  on  your  guard — on  your 
guard.  She  won't  try  it  again.  So — so — 
that's  all." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  I,  "for  the  tailor  and  his 
son  secured  the  villains.  They  have  confessed 
that  Mrs.  Brett  employed  them.  They  are 
now  in  the  round-house,  and  our  charge  lies 
against  them.  They  may  be  hanged,  Mr.  Lu- 
cas ;  what  is  to  be  my  mother's  punishment,  I 
know  not." 

Upon  hearing  this,  Ludlow  sprang  from  his 
chair,  clapping  his  hands, 


and  into  strange  vagaries  fell, 


'  As  he  would  dance.' 

Not  so  Lucas,  who  was  for  the  moment  stupi- 
fied.  He  seized  his  hat  and  cane.  "  Oh  !  oh  ! 
oh  !"  said  he,  "  if  you  love  me,  you  two ;  if  you 
love  me,  not  a  word  that  Pve  been  with  you  to- 
night; but  that  young  jade,  Miss  Elizabeth, 
would  make  me  come." 

I  drew  him  aside,  "  The  tailor  and  I  will  be 
with  Colonel  Brett  early  to-morrow  morning/' 
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I  said,  a  to  see  if  this  matter  can  be  accommo- 
dated/' 

"  You  will  ?"  he  cried,  "  not  a  word, 
though,  of  our  meeting.  Though  I'm  the 
Colonel's  servant,  and  not  her*s,  and  was  his 
father's,  she'd  up  with  her  foot,  and  kick  my 
old  bones  out  of  doors.  If  you  should  see  me, 
none  of  your,  e  Good  morning  Mr.  Lucas,' 
6  How  dy'e  do,  Mr.  Lucas  ?'  no,  no,  a  straight, 
long  face,  so — as  though  you  never  set  eyes  on 
me.  One  e  good  morning,'  would  be  c  good 
night/  to  me." 

"  He's  an  honest  fellow,"  said  Ludlow,  when 
Lucas  was  gone,  "  he  came  to  warn  me,  as  he 
thought,  of  our  danger.  Oh  !  Dick,"  embracing 
me,  "  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  have  you  once  again 
— safe — beyond,  out  of  her  reach — and  she  in 
yours-  You  have  her  now.  They  say  you  are 
my  nephew  :  would  you  were ;  if  such  fortune 
had  been  mine,  I  had  been  too  happy  \  and  I  was 
not  to  be  so,  at  all.  Never  mind  that,  that's 
nothing.  Will  you  have  some  wine  ?"  and  he 
rang  the  bell.  "  I  could  drink  to-night  I  know 
not  how  much." 

"  I  have  been  drinking  brandy,"  said  I,  "  I 
could  not  touch  wine." 

"  Then  we  will  have  a  glass  each  of  brandy, 
and  then  to  bed — to  bed.  Do  you  know,  Dick," 
and  as  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  I 
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could  see  the  tears  trickle  through  his  fingers, 
ee  I  have  been  for  some  years  calm — not  calm, 
but  callous — a  numbness  of  the  heart;  do  you 
understand  me  ?  but  now — I  cannot  tell  how  it 
is — but  I  could  bear  sorrow  once,  better  than 
I  can  bear  joy  now/' 

I  told  him  that  I  intended  to  wait  upon  Colo- 
nel Brett  in  the  morning,  and  my  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

He  was  silent  for  some  time.  "  Where  is  the 
brandy  ?"  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  ringing  vio- 
lently. It  was  brought  in.  When  he  had 
despatched  it,  he  said,  "  What  will  that  proud 
woman  think — what  will  be  her  feelings — feel- 
ings ?  well — when  she  finds  she  has  shot  a  fool's 
bolt,  and  over  shot  her  mark  ?  It  were  a  triumph 
to  see  her — to  witness  the  thing — reduced  to 
her  equivocations,  her  lies,  eh  ?  her  paltry  sub- 
terfuges— and  all  of  no  avail,  at  last.  Punished, 
at  last.  Ha  !  ha !  Mrs.  Brett  punished  !  The 
law  in  force,  as  they  call  it,  against  her.  What 
if  she  were  to  fall  down  upon  her  knees — to 
scream  for  lenity — ha  !" 

"  That  were  pitiful,1'  said  I,  "  I  could  not 
bear  that.'' 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
could — I  think  I  could.  I  will  go  to  sleep 
and  dream  of  it  to-night.     That  will  be  some- 

vol.  i.  o 
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thing.  You  would  not  let  her  off — let  her  go 
free  ?" 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  to-morrow/'  I  replied, 
(i  let  us  now  go  home." 

"  Jane  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  safe/' 
he  said,  when  we  got  into  the  street.  "  I  have 
told  her  that  I  mean  to  do  by  you  as  though 
you  were  my  own  son— whether  you  get  your 
rights,  or  not;  and  she  approves  it.  I  think, 
and  I  have  told  her  so,  of  placing  her  with 
some  reputable  family,  out  of  town,  away  from 
all  who  know  her,  and  her —  I'll  not  speak  of 
that.  She  shall  never  want.  I  shall  be  the 
means  of  preserving  her.  She  will  get  well, 
I  shall  have  done  my  duty,  whatever  the  world 
may  say." 

"  Then,  you  do  not  intend  that  she  shall  live 
with  you  again  ?"  I  had  thought  from  his  con- 
duct to  her  during  her  illness,  that  he  designed 
to  acknowledge  her. 

Ct  I  have  told  her  that  I  don't — I  am  always 
telling  her  that.  Live  with  her  again  \*'  and  he 
stopped,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  my  arm, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  I  perceived  that  he 
had  been  drinking  much  more  than  his  usual 
quantity.  "  Am  I  not  a  man  ?  have  I  not  the 
feelings  of  a  man  ?  and  those  feelings,  Richard 
Savage,  are  the  stronger — they  have  lingered — 
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corroded — gangrened  in  ray  heart,  because  I 
never  could  vent  them.  They  are  here.  Well, 
now,  I  thought  you'd  be  asking  me  this  ques- 
tion— I  knew  you  would,  and  I  have  prepared 
this  answer.  They  say  you  should  forgive,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  Christian.  I  have  forgiven.  I  have 
shaken  hands  in  token  of  forgiveness.  But — 
but — to  take  her  to  my  arms — back — to  my 
heart — No.  The  past  should  be  buried,  say 
fellows  who  are  always  digging  up  their  own 
grievances.  It  is  buried.  But  bury  it  five 
thousand  fathom  deep — its  ghost  will  rise,  and 
haunt  you." 

I  did  not  reply ;  indeed,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  reply.  Inwardly,  I  applauded  his  deter- 
mination, nevertheless. 

On  the  following  morning  Martin  was  at  the 
door  to  the  minute.  Ludlow  received  him  with 
marks  of  uncommon  gratitude. 

"  I  have  brought  you  your  hat,  sir,"  said 
Martin  ;  "  your  cravat  and  handkerchief  are  still 
flying  from  the  chimney  like  a  flag  of  triumph. 
How  you  could  accomplish  your  enterprize,  I 
cannot  conceive.  It  made  my  wife  ill  to  look 
out  of  the  window.  I  pointed  out  to  her  the 
way  you  must  have  come.'5 

"  And  it  makes  me  ill  to  think  of  it,"  said 
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Ludlow,  tt  my  good  and  excellent  friend  to  a 
persecuted  and  deserving  lad.  He's  a  gentleman 
born,  Mr.  Martin." 

"  I  have  heard  his  story,"  returned  Martin, 
and  he  related  circumstantially  every  thing  that 
had  passed  on  the  previous  evening,  which, 
although  Ludlow  had  made  me  communicate 
it  to  him  before  he  went  to  bed,  his  ears  drank 
in  as  eagerly  as  before. 

We  were  not  long  before  we  reached  Colonel 
Brett's  house.     He  was  not  yet  stirring. 

"  Tell  your  master,"  said  I,  to  the  footman, 
"  that  my  business  is  pressing,  and  will  not 
admit  of  a  moment's  delay.  My  name  is 
Savage — Richard  Savage.     I  must  see  him." 

"  He  won't  let  you,  I'm  certain,"  replied  the 
servant.  tt  I  shall  only  get  myself  into  trouble 
by  disturbing  him.  I  won't  go  up  to  him, 
that's  flat.     I  won't  go." 

(i  You  had  better,"  said  I,  "  unless  you  are 
tired  of  your  service,  and  wish  me  to  do  your 
office." 

u  I  once  helped  to  turn  you  out  of  this  house, 
young  master,"  said  the  man,  grinning;  "  must 
I  do  it  a^ain  ?" 

"  I  shall  help  to  have  you  kicked  out,  you 
rascal,"  I  exclaimed.  "That  livery  will  be  on 
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another  man's  shoulders  in  less  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  if  you  do  not  call  your  master 
immediately/' 

"  You  had  better  go,"  urged  Martin ;  "  as 
for  laying  a  finger  upon  this  young  gentleman 
—do  you  see  this  ?"  showing  his  enormous 
fist.  "Aye,  you  may  call  your  fellows — if  I 
don't  scatter  half  a  dozen  of  'em  !''  He  shook  his 
head  knowingly,  an  eloquent  conclusion  that  was 
not  lost  upon  the  footman. 

K  Well,  if  I  do  wrong,  it's  your  fault,  not 
mine,"  he  said,  as  he  went  up  stairs.  He  re- 
turned presently.  "  Master's  jumped  out  of 
bed,  and  's  coming  down  in  a  devil  of  a  passion. 
I  wouldn't  be  in  your  shoes,  for  a  trifle.5' 

"  Your's  are  handsomer ;  but  mine  '11  do,'" 
said  Martin.  u  I  suppose  these  fine  chairs 
were  made  to  sit  upon,''  and  he  took  a  seat. 

The  Colonel  descended  the  stairs  in  a  fume. 
He  halted  at  the  bottom.  "  Walk  this  way, 
youngster ;  I'll  settle  your  business  presently. 
But  whom  have  you  got  there  r"  advancing 
towards  us.  u  What  huge  congregation  of 
bones  and  muscles  is  this  ?  Where  did  you 
pick  up  this  Patagonian  ?" 

"  I'm  no  Patagonian,"  said  Martin,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  elevating  his 
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chin,  "  Fm  a  poor  tailor,  your  honour,  and 
have  been  a  soldier/' 

"  A  tailor  and  a  soldier  !"  cried  the  Colonel. 
"  Hercules  with  his  distaff!  March  this  way. 
Ajax  Snip.  Savage— what's  your  name  ?  come 
on." 

He  led  us  into  a  back  room,  and  having 
seated  himself,  u  Now,  child,  if  you  recount 
any  more  fables,  such  as  the  one  I  listened  to 
at  Button's,  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  you. 
What  do  you  mean  by  disturbing  me  at  this  un- 
timely hour  ?  Do  you  know/'  he  added  sternly, 
"  that  Lady  Mason  will  not  countenance  your 
falsehoods  ?  Where's  your  Burridge  ?  he  is 
not  forthcoming." 

"That  Lady  Mason  will  not  countenance 
falsehoods,"  I  replied,  "  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  believe.  That  she  does,  I  know.  I  am 
sorry  she  will  not  lend  her  countenance  to 
truth,  which,  Colonel,  ere  long — you  may  smile, 
sir — and  turn  up  your  lip  because  I  am  a  lad — 
which,  I  say,  ere  long  she  shall  be  made,  if  not 
to  countenance,  to  confess." 

"  Gently  with  his  honour,"  said  Martin — 
"  gently." 

"  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Burridge," 
I  continued,  "  but  he  will  be  forthcoming,  I 
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trust ;  or  the  treachery  of  somebody  has  been 
only  too  successful." 

"  Who  is  that  somebody  }3>  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  "  I  know  whom  you  mean.  But 
why  am  I  kept  here — what  do  you  want  ?" 
striking  the  table.  "  I  heard  you  were  gone  to 
sea." 

"I  have  not  yet  taken  water/'  said  I.  "My 
destination  was  to  have  been  Jamaica.  My 
mother,  however,  omitted  to  furnish  me  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  which,  proceeding 
from  her,  must  needs  have  been  most  advanta- 
geous to  me." 

"  D ation  r"  cried  the  Colonel,  in  a  rage, 

"  the  insolence  of  this  boy  !" 

"  We  lose  time,"  said  Martin,  drawing  out 
his  watch.  "Tell  his  honour,  sir,  at  once, 
what  we  have  come  about." 

"  Listen  with  patience  to  me  for  two  minutes, 
and  you  will  alter  your  tone,  Colonel,"  said  I, 
"  and  I  related  the  particulars  of  my  seizure 
and  escape." 

The  Colonel  sat  for  some  time  after  I  had 
concluded,  alternately  gazing  at  Martin  and 
me,  his  hand  clasping  his  chin. 

"It  won't  pass,"  he  said,  at  length;  "it 
won't  pass.  Nothing  will  do  for  you,  you 
young  vagabond,  as  I  told  you  in  my  letter, 
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but  Bridewell  and  the  whipping-post.  Here — 
you  make  it  to  be  believed  that  you  are  gone, 
or  going,  to  sea,  and  get  this  great  tailor  to  eke 
out  a  wretched  story  concocted  in  that  shallow 
brain  of  thine,  that  Mrs.  Brett  has  caused  you 
to  be  made  off  with  by  crimps.  Who  are  you, 
fellow  ?''  to  Martin  ;  "  you  say  you  have  been 
a  soldier — where?  in  what  regiment?  under 
whom  ?  How  do  I  know  that  you  are  not  a 
thief?  Speak !  are  you  an  honest  man,  or  a 
thief?" 

Martin  turned  fiery  red  at  the  question.  u  1 
hope,  Colonel,"  he  brought  out  at  last,  "  I 
know  the  difference  between  a  high  gentleman 
like  you,  and  myself;  and  I  trust  I  have  a 
becoming  respect  for  the  cloth;  but,  by  G— , 
sir,  if  any  other  man  had  asked  me  that,"  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  "  why  shouldn't  I  say 
it  ?  he  had  never  asked  me  a  second  time. 
Colonel  Brett,"  he  added,  "  I  can  bring  many 
to  speak  to  my  character,  if  necessary ;  but  it 
is  your  character  that  is  now  in  question.  It 
is,  sir.  If  you  have  been  conniving  with  the 
lady,  your  wife,  to  make  away  with  this  young 
gentleman,  which  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
from  the  passion  you  were  in — and  I  never 
knew  a  man  in  a  passion  that  wasn't  in  the 
wrong — then,"  with  an  oath,    "I'm  a  better 
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man  than  you,  though  I'm  a  poor  tailor,  and 
you  a  rich  gentleman." 

How  mean  the  fine  gentleman  looked  at  that 
moment,  and  how  fiauch  like  a  man,  the 
tailor  ! 

"  Under  whom  have  you  served  ?"  inquired 
the  Colonel. 

"  Colonel  Cutts,"  said  Martin,  shortly. 

u  Then  you  knew  Captain  Steele  ? 

"  That  I  did,"  cried  Martin,  his  brow  clear- 
ing, *  and  an  excellent  gentleman  his  honou- 
was — and  he  knew  me,  too.  Ask  him,  sir,  if 
he  remembers  Corporal  John  Martin  ?  I  war- 
rant you.  But — "  turning  to  me,  u  tell 
the  Colonel  the  rest.     Time  draws  on  apace." 

ei  What  more  ? "  inquired  the  Colonel.  "The 
bolster,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  My  story  requires  no  bolstering,  sir,"  I  said ; 
"  we  have  proofs ;"  and  I  told  him  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  two  men,  and  of  their  confession. 

He  was  greatly  troubled,  and  arose  and  paced 
the  room,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 
"  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said  at  length,  waving 
his  hand,  and  he  hurried  from  the  apart- 
ment. 

He  came  back,  after  some  time,  and  in  dis- 
order ;  his  face  flushed — his  eyes  kindled. 

"  Martin/'  he  said,  "  this  matter   must  be 
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stopped ;  we  must  buy  off  these  two  fellows. 
What  money  will  effect,  must  be  done." 

"  Then,  sir,"  began  Martin,  "  you  are  now 
convinced  that  the  lady  was — " 

I  checked   him. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  he  continued,  "  the  men 
are  down  in  the  head-borough's  book,  and  I 
don't  know.  Money  will  go  a  great  way,  to 
be  sure." 

"  How  much  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Why,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  guineas  might 
satisfy  the  watch." 

The  Colonel  drew  out  his  purse.  "  Take 
five ;  and  here  are  five  for  yourself.  I  am  sorry 
I  said  what  I  did." 

"  Your  honour  is  too  good  to  say  so  much 
now,"  cried  Martin.  "  As  for  the  money,  I 
won't  touch  it." 

"  I  insist  upon  it,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  What! 
mutinous,  corporal  ?"  He  pressed  his  hand. 
"  Come,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me." 

Martin  said  no  more,  but  pocketed  the 
money. 

ie  Then  you  think  I  may  venture  to  hope  that 
I  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  d —  ugly  busi- 
ness?" inquired  the  Colonel. 

"  I  think  your  honour  may.  If  we  don't 
come  forward,  they  will  be  discharged ;  but  I 
am  known,   and  unless   I    crossed   the  head- 
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borough's  hand  he  would  have  me  before  his 
worship  to  tell  all  I  knew." 

"  Colonel,"  said  I,  "I  am  a  party  in  this 
matter.  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement  ?  " 

He  drew  me  aside.  "  Child/'  said  he, 
"  what  I  do  not  say  to  thee  now,  you  must 
take  it  for  granted  that  I  feel.  Dost  think  I 
am  not  confoundedly  ashamed  ?  You  must 
call  upon  me  in  a  few  days.  What  will  satisfy 
you  for  the  present  ?" 

*'  I  want  no  hush-money,"  I  replied;  "but 
I  must  have  some  assurance  that  there  shall 
be  no  repetition  of  this." 

"  That  I  make  you,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  on 
my  word  of  honour,  as  a  gentleman,  Mrs. 
Brett  shall  not — indeed,  she  has  solemnly  pro- 
mised that  she  will  not  attempt  it  a  second 
time.     You  hesitate  ?" 

"  No —  I  will  take  my  chance,  Colonel." 

*'  You're  a  fine  fellow.  Something  shall  be 
done  for  you.     Leave  it  all  to  me." 

"'  I  expect  nothing — I  hope  nothing,"  I  re- 
plied. "  From  this  time  forth,  money  is  out 
of  our  question.  But  her  son  I  am,  and  will 
be ;  and  will  be  known  to  be.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  the  honour  of  the  relationship  between  us 
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will  not  be  on  my  side.     The  advantage  will 
be  on  neither." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Fight  it  out 
between  you,"  said  he ;  I  am  on  half-pay,  and 
do  not  intend  to  fight  any  more  battles." 

I  left  Martin  at  the  Colonel's  door,  after  pro- 
mising that  I  would  very  shortly  call  upon  him. 

I  found  Ludlow  with  his  wife,  and  related 
all  that  had  passed  between  the  Colonel  and 
myself,  and  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
entered  into.  He  did  not  seem  at  first,  greatly 
to  approve  it,  but  reconciled  himself  to  it  after 
a  short  time. 

"  It  will  touch  her,"  said  he,  "  to  be  obliged 
to  you — to  be  beholden  to  your  mercy  !  Come, 
that's  something.  What  she  feels  now,  is  a 
little  of  our  vengeance.  Don't  you  see  ?  How 
her  heart  is  torn  different  ways  at  this  moment, 
and  no  way  the  right  one." 

"  But  stop  !''  he  said,  after  a  long  pause; 
"  I  don't  half  like  what  you've  done.  This  will 
make  her  hate  you  all  the  more.  What's  the 
worth  of  the  Colonel's  word  of  honour  ?  that !" 
snapping  his  fingers  ;  "  how  could  he  restrain 
her,  if  she  had  a  mind  to  try  it  again  ?  And 
she  will.  Once  wicked — always  wicked.  The 
bad  can  never  be  shamed  or  reclaimed." 
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*'  I  am  sorry,"  he  said  to  me,  some  time 
afterwards,  when  we  were  alone,  "  that  I  blurted 
out  that  about  the  wicked,  before  Jane.  It 
might  have  hurt  her  feelings,  which  I'm  sure 
I  didn't  intend.  She  didn't  appear  to  remark 
it,  did  she  ? " 

<e  Not  at  all,"  I  answered. 

But  she  did.  I  had  involuntarily  turned  my 
eye  towards  her  when  Ludlow  spoke  ;  and  how 
it  stung  the  woman,  her  eye,  which  was  bent 
upon  her  husband,  told  me  plainly.  It  was  an 
expression  not  to  be  described.  That  I  re- 
member it  so  well — but  I  will  not  anticipate. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


AN  OLD  FRIEND  WITH  AN  IMPROVED  APPEARANCE  AND  IN  A  NEW 
CHARACTER.  WITH  AN  INSTANCE  OF  COMPLICATED  WICKEDNESS, 
WHICH,    IT   IS    TO    BE    HOPED,    HAS   NOT  OFTEN   BEEN    PARALLELED. 


Shall  I  avow— yes,  let  me  do  so— that, 
despite  my  heroic  speech  to  Colonel  Brett,  I 
expected  some  recognition  from  my  mother 
of  my  generosity  to  her,  and  some  return  for 
it.  They  who  are  dead  to  humanity  are  some- 
times alive  to  pride;  but  this  lady  (long  may 
she  live  after  repentance  begins),  had  neither ; 
for  haughtiness  is  not  pride,  though  the  dic- 
tionary insist  upon  it  ever  so  stoutly.  A  great 
deal  of  meanness,  however,  well  faced,  and  car- 
ried with  an  upward  chin,  is  a  good  substitute 
for  it ;  nay,  is  so  common,  that  it  has  put  the 
real  thing  out  of  countenance,  which  seldom 
stirs  abroad.  Some  say,  indeed,  that  pride  is 
dead  ;  but  I  believe  it  may  still  be  found  in  a 
garret  or  a  cellar — its  proper  place.  The  coun- 
terfeit is  more  wearable — lasts  longer — lasts  for 
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life.  Nothing  can  touch  it ;  or  if  it  can,  no- 
thing injures  it.     It  is  shame-proof. 

So  I  was  fain  to  put  up  with  the  reward  of 
virtue—  dear,  miserly,  old  girl !  who  repays 
her  followers  with  a  set  smile — would  that  she 
would  sometimes  change  the  fashion  of  it ! — and 
who  bids  them  be  very  good  boys,  and  go  and 
do  other  very  good  things,  and  get  nothing  for 
them.  If  I  did  not  do  her  bidding  afterwards, 
it  was,  I  think,  because  of  that  same  immobility 
of  phiz  and  closeness  of  fist  which  belong  to 
her.  Vice,  perhaps,  has  some  good  qualities, 
after  all ;  and  virtue  is  not  so  white  as  she  is 
painted.  Bad  morality — worse  sense.  I  know 
it;  but  I  must  throw  off,  now  and  then. 

One  morning,  Mrs  Greaves  informed  me 
that  a  tall  and  very  fine  gentleman  had  just 
got  out  of  a  chair,  and  was  waiting  in  the  pas- 
sage, desirous  of  seeing  me.  I  went  down, 
looking  to  behold  no  less  a  personage  than 
Colonel  Brett.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  fine 
gentleman,  but  much  taller  and  less  corpulent 
than  the  Colonel. 

"  Ah  Dick,  you  dog,"  said  he,  seizing  me 
by  the  waist;  u  here  I  am  at  last,  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

"  Mr.  Burridge !"  I  exclaimed,  in  astonish- 
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ment,  surveying  my  old  master,  who  was 
dressed  in  the  height  of  the  mode,  and  might 
have  appeared  in  Pall  Mall  as  a  man  of  the  first 
figure. 

"  Yes,"  said  Burridge,  divining  the  cause  of 
my  surprise  ;  "a  metamorphosis,  I  grant  you. 
Ah  well !  a  diamond  must  sparkle,  Dick,  or 
who'll  look  upon  it  ?  I  called  where  your  let- 
ters told  me  I  should  find  you,  and  saw  an 
atom,  who  at  length  informed  me  where  you 
were.     Who  is  that  little  grig  ?" 

"  His  name  is  Myte,"  said  I.  "  I  have 
been  living  with  him  for  some  months." 

"Ah  well  !"  cried  Burridge  ;  "  living  with 
him,  and  not  yet  dead  !  He'd  kill  me  in  no 
time.  And  so  you're  with  Ludlow,  he  says. 
He  called  him  something.'' 

"  Jeremiah  Woful,  I  dare  say." 

"  The  name — and  not  a  bad  one,"  said  Bur- 
ridge, laughing.  "  The  diminutive  tells  me  he 
believes  he  has  wronged  you,  and  wants  to 
sing  his  palinode.  But  don't  you  ask  me  up 
stairs  }" 

I  led  the  way  thither. 

"  Were  you  not  surprised  you  did  not  hear 
from  me  ?"  he  said,  following  me.  K  I  con- 
clude so  from  your  having  sent  me  two  letters. 
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Goose !  not  to  remember  that  I'm  never  at 
home  during  vacation.  Do  you  think  I'm  to 
stalk  about  the  empty  school-room,  with  false 
quantities  and  nonsense  verses  ringing  in  my 
ears,  or  play  at  push-pin  in  a  corner  with  old 
Metcalfe  ?" 

Ludlow  was  standing  at  the  door  when  we 
reached  the  landing,  and  greeted  the  visitor 
with  a  bow  of  profound  respect. 

"  My  good  friend,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,'5  said  Burridge,  extending  his  hand.  "  Nay, 
let  us  walk  in  and  sit  down.  A  lady  here  ?" 
turning  to  Ludlow. 

a  My  wife/'  said  Ludlow,  confused. 

"  I  beg  pardon — I  was  not  aware — "  began 
Burridge. 

"  Mrs.  Ludlow,  will  you  retire  for  a  short 
time  ?"  interrupted  Ludlow,  handing  her  from 
the  room. 

"  Why,  what  occasion  for  that  V  cried 
Burridge ;  "  I  didn't  know  you  were  one  of  the 
blest." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  poor  Ludlow,  looking 
down  upon  his  thumbs. 

"  Ho,  ho  !"  cried  Burridge,  "  I  take  you 
now.  A  recent  match.  Your  most  obedient. 
Oh,    Ludlow !"    shaking   his  finger.      "  Pray 
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call  back  the  bride,  I  wouldn't  for  the 
world  I  should  have  made  her  run  away." 

Ludlow  stood  in  evident  distress.  I  walked 
up  to  Burridge,  and  whispered :  "  I  will  tell 
all  by  and  bye.     It  is  a  sad  story,  sir." 

u  Let  us  sit  down,"  said  Burridge.  "  And 
so,  my  good  friend,  your  secret's  out  at  last ; 
and  Dick  doesn't  appear  to  be  much  the  better 
for  it.  Mrs.  Brett  is  his  mother — the  daugh- 
ter of  Lady  Mason — urn." 

4C  We  look  to  you  to  help  us  in  this  diffi- 
culty, sir/'  said  Ludlow. 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  case,"  said  I. 
"  We  merely  wish  you,  sir,  to  certify  that  I 
was  committed  to  you  by  Lady  Mason.  Per- 
haps you  have  her  letter  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Ludlow ;  "  and  you  can 
vouch — '' 

"  One  at  a  time,"  cried  Burridge.  "  I  have 
Lady  Mason's  letter  by  me.  Here  it  is.  It  is 
plain  enough.  I  wish  yours,  Dick,  had  been 
as  precise.  They  contain  an  infinite  quantity 
of  nothing.  Mrs.  Brett  was  the  divorced 
Countess  of  Macclesfield — " 

"  Oh !  she  was,"  said  Ludlow,  between  his 
teeth. 

u  And  Lord  Rivers — " 
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K  His  father.  Yes,  Mr.  Burridge  ;  his  own 
father.     And  Lady  Mason  employed  me — " 

"  I  know  all  that/'  said  Burridge.  "  Where, 
then,  is  the  difficulty  ?    Lady  Mason's  word — '* 

"  She  disowns  him,"  cried  Ludlow,  with  a 
flourish  in  the  air ;  "  and  has  turned  me  away 
— her  servant  from  a  boy — because  I  will  see 
justice  done  to  him.  And  I  will.  Oh,  sir  ! 
can  you  believe  in  human  wickedness  ?" 

"  I  can,"  replied  Burridge.  u  He  must  be 
a  sceptic  indeed,  who  at  my  age,  will  not  be- 
lieve in  that.     But  how  is  this,  Dick,  my  boy, 

that  they  reject  a  fellow  like  you?     D n 

'em  (I  don't  often  swear),  they've  neither  taste, 
spirit,  nor  humanity." 

"  Neither,  sir/'  said  Ludlow ;  "  oh  yes ;  the 
woman  has  spirit.  I  wish  I  had  its  equal  \  I'd 
spirit  her — I'd  make  her  all  spirit.'5 

Burridge  regarded  him  for  a  moment,  ear- 
nestly. "  Come,'5  said  he,  turning  to  me; 
"  let  us  hear  everything  that  has  happened  to 
you  since  you  left  St.  Albans." 

I  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  that  had 
occurred. 

*  Ah  well !"  said  he,  when  I  had  concluded, 
"  a  complicated  piece  of  business,  truly.  Colo- 
nel Brett,    I  take  it,  is  nobody  in  the   mat- 
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ter.  Nevertheless,  we  must  see  him.  Come 
along." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  see  Colonel  Brett, 
sir  ?''  asked  Ludlow. 

"  Indeed  I  am." 

"  Bless  you,  sir,"  cried  Ludlow ;  "  you  won't 
carry  off,  Richard,  sir,  as  you  once  threatened  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  not,"  replied 
Burridge ;  "  but  not  at  present,  and  perhaps 
not  at  all.     You  will  see  us  again  shortly." 

A  coach  was  called,  and  we  got  into  it. 
Ludlow's  face  looked  radiant  as  we  drove  off. 

Ci  What  ails  that  man,  Ludlow  ?"  said  Bur- 
ridge, "  he's  greatly  altered  since  I  saw  him 
last." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  I.  "I  have  not 
observed  it.  In  what  respect  do  you  think 
him  changed  ?" 

"  I  don't  mean  that  he  looks  ill,  but  his  man- 
ners are  strangely  different.  There's  a  quick- 
ness and  an  angularity  about  his  motions — and 
his  eyes — pshaw  !  how  shall  I  describe  them  ? 
they  seem  as  though  they  were  changing  sockets 
every  moment.  What  is  this  sad  story  you 
were  to  tell  me  ?*' 

Burridge  was  silent  for  some  minutes  after  I 
had  finished  the  narrative  of  my  poor  friend. 
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"  My  wife — my  Harriet,"  he  said,  at  length, 
half  musingly,  "  is  a  saint  in  Heaven — I  trust, 
and  I  believe  it — but — tell  me  this,  Richard — 
no,  you  are  too  young  to  answer  the  question 
— is  this  man  to  be  despised  for  a  fool,  or  to  be 
commended  as  a  true  Christian  hero — a  Chris- 
tian hero,  such  as  Richard  Steele  never  dreamed 
of?  Upon  my  soul,  Ludlow  is  a  hero.  I  shall 
love  him  for  it  the  rest  of  my  life.  Poor,  poor 
fellow  !     And  your  mother  ! — 

'  A  ministering  angel  shall  he  be 
When  she  lies ' 

I  was  about  to  say  something,  Dick ;  but  it 
would  have  been  Shakspeare's,  not  mine." 

"  '  Howling,'  you  were  about  to  say,  sir," 
said  I,  laughing ;  "  I  remember  the  passage. 
Indeed,  I  think  she  will/' 

'*'  Hush!  young  man,"  said  Burridge gravely ; 
"  you  must  not  talk  thus.  Remember,  Mrs. 
Brett  is  your  mother." 

"  I  do,"  said  I,  with  bitterness,  "  and  that 
I  am  her  son." 

Burridge' s  reply  was  prevented  by  the  stop- 
page of  the  coach. 

We  sent  in  our  names,  and  were  requested 
to  walk  into  a  private  room.  The  Colonel  pre- 
sently made  his   appearance,  and   upon  seeing 
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Burridge,  burst  into  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prize. 

"  What !  Frank  !"  said  he,  "is  it  possible  r" 
embracing  Burridge  with  warmth  ;  "  and  turned 
pedagogue,  too !  Why,  we  thought  you  were 
gone — " 

"  Where  little  children  are  most  welcome  r" 
said  Burridge,  returning  his  friend's  embrace 
indeed,  but  with  something  of  constraint  in  his 
manner.  "  No,  I  am  yet  living,  as  you  see.  I 
have  to  thank  myself  for  it." 

"  Well,  now,  now,''  returned  Brett, — "  let 
me  know  wThat  you  have  been  doing  with  your- 
self all  the  long  years  since  the  town  lost  you." 

(i  The  town  took  little  pains  to  find  me 
again,  I  imagine,"  said  Burridge,  with  a  pass- 
ing smile — there  was  a  dash  of  scorn  in  it — 
"  for  the  inquiries  you  made,  Colonel  Brett,  I 
am  sure  I  ought  to  thank  you." 

The  Colonel  wras  slightly  disconcerted. 

"  It  is  not  the  way  of  the  world,"  said  he, 
lightly,  "  to  interfere  with  any  man's  dispo- 
sition of  himself.  I  hope,"  he  added,  assum- 
ing a  stately  air — "  you  have  found  your  plan 
answer  your  purpose." 

"  It  has,"  returned  Burridge  ;  "  my  purpose 
was  to  retire  from  a  world  in  wrhich  I  could  no 
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longer  maintain  the  station  I  had  held.  I  know 
the  great  world  too  well,  and  its  ministers,  who 
are  at  the  same  time  its  minions,  not  to  be  sen- 
sible that  a  shoe-black  will  meet  with  more  con- 
sideration than  a  gentleman  in  distress.55 

"  Humph  !'5  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  know  not  in  what  estimation  pedagogues 
are  held  amongst  you,55  resumed  Burridge, 
"  but  here  I  am.  You  had  not  seen  my  coun- 
tenance again,  I  can  assure  you,  but  for  this 
pupil  of  mine.  Let  us  go  at  once  into  his  case.55 

"  Sit  down,  child,'5  said  the  Colonel,  turning 
to  me.  "  You  know  not,  Mr.  Burridge,  what 
trouble  this  young  gentleman  gives  me/' 

Burridge  returned  a  lofty  stare. 

"  After  what  has  occurred,  Brett,  I  did  not 
expect  to  hear  that  from  you.  It  was  your  own 
proposition  that  I  should  wait  upon  you.  I  am 
here.  You  wanted  my  confirmation — here  it 
is,5'  handing  Lady's  Mason's  letter.  "  Colonel, 
we  will  be  straightforward  in  this  business,  if 
you  please.'5 

The  Colonel  read  the  letter,  and  returned  it 
without  comment. 

"  The  whipster,55  said  he,  with  a  yawn,  "  al- 
ways comes  in  a  tempest ;  he  nearly  snapt  my 
nose  off  at  Button's — then  he  brought  a  gigan- 
tic  tailor   to  me,   who   would  have  made   my 
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quietus  with  a  bare  bodkin  ;  and  now,  here  are 
you — " 

I  began  to  feel  a  degree  of  contempt  for  this 
Colonel,  and  was  about  to  launch  an  angry  retort 
when,  directing  my  eye  at  Burridge,  I  saw  the 
devil  gathering  upon  his  brow. 

"  It  seems  to  me/'  said  Burridge,  with  forced 
calmness — "  either  that  I  do  not  see  before  me 
Colonel  Brett,  or  that  Colonel  Brett  supposes  he 
does  not  see  Francis  Burridge.  1M  have  you  to 
know,  sir, — but  you  do  know,  that  I  am  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  What  do  you  mean  by  con- 
necting my  name  with  that  of  a  tailor  ?'5 

"  There  now,  Frank,  be  quiet,"  cried  the 
Colonel,  "  I  beg  your  pardon — I  did  not  mean 
to  offend  you.     A  pinch  of  your  snuff." 

"  Stand  up,  Richard  Savage,"  exclaimed 
Burridge,  rising ;  and  he  led  me  towards  the 
Colonel,  who  also  arose — "  Colonel  Brett,  is 
it  not  a  shame — a  d — d  shame  that  this  young 
man  should  be  treated  as  he  has  been  ?" 

"  Not  by  me,  I  give  you  my  honour,"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  Not  by  you !  but  by  one  who  is  responsible, 
and  ought  to  be  subservient  to  you.  I  protest, 
before  God,  I  never  heard  of  such  barbarous 
cruelty — " 

"  You  are  going  too  far — I  think,  upon  re- 
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flection,  you  will  confess  that/'  cried  the  Colo- 
nel. "  I  have  every  disposition  to  do  the  lad 
justice,  but  it  is  out  of  my  province.  Mrs. 
Brett  has  always  been  her  own  mistress,  and 
her  own  mistress  she  will  remain.  What  rea- 
soning will  do  has  been  tried— has  failed.  She 
will  not  believe  he  is  her  son." 

"  That  word  i  will'  is  a  good  one,"  returned 
Burridge.  u  She  will  not  believe.  Stuff!  But 
she  does  believe,  nevertheless.  Will  must'nt 
always  have  its  own  way.  We  have  our  wills, 
too.     Let  the  lad  see  his  mother." 

"  Do  I  stand  in  the  way  of  it?"  asked  the 
Colonel ;  "  but  he  has  seen  her." 

"  But  now,"  urged  Burridge,  "  now  that 
his — come,  I  must  call  it  forbearance—has 
established  an  irresistible  claim  upon  her  grati- 
tude. You  know  what  I  mean,  Colonel.  That 
Wapping — pah  !     What  do  you  say  ?" 

The  Colonel  reddened. 

"  If  he  pleases,"  with  a  glance  at  me. 

"  But  I  do  not  please,  sir,"  said  I.  "  I  have 
no  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Brett ;  and  I  presume  she 
has  a  particular  desire  not  to  see  me.  I  hope 
so." 

"It  were  hardly  profitable,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  Oil  upon  the  flames,  Frank;  a  battle  for  the 
sake  of  the  bruises." 

VOL.    I.  P 
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u  Do  you  say  so  ?"  cried  Burridge,  quickly. 
"  Ah,  well !"  elevating  his  eyes,  and  smacking 
his  lips  audibly.   "Let  me  wait  upon  the  lady." 

"  With  all  my  heart/5  replied  the  Colonel ; 
"  if  she  will  receive  you,  I  shall  be  very  happy. 
You  see  I  do  all  I  can  for  you/'  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  spreading  out  his  palms. 

He  rang  the  bell. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Brett  that  Mr.  Burridge,  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine,  is  desirous  of  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  her." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Burridge  ; 
(i  now  you  shall  have  a  pinch  of  my  snuff — 
the  real  Musty — which  our  friend  Steele  has 
written  so  much  to  set  the  town  sneezing 
with." 

"  Ah  !"  remarked  the  Colonel,  shaking  his 
head — u  the  hours  we  have  spent  together, 
Frank  !  Dick's  as  brisk  as  ever — a  boy  to  the 
last  with  those  he  loves." 

The  servant  re-entered  the  room. 

"  Mrs.  Brett  will  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Bur- 
ridge." 

"  Man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly 
upwards,  says  the  preacher,"  observed  the 
Colonel  with  much  gravity,  when  Burridge  had 
retired ;  u  but  men  might  be  very  easy  if  men 
would  let'em.     Now  you,  you  rogue  you,  will 
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have  your  share  of  trouble,  I  dare  say ;  but  I 
think  you  will  give  it  also.'5 

"  I  hope  I  shall/5  I  replied  sharply :  "  in  one 
quarter,  at  least,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to 
do  so.'5 

"  Tut—  tut — '5  said  the  Colonel,  "  never  en- 
courage the  angry  passions — if  you  wish  to  be 
happy,  away  with  'em ;  if  you  want  to  be  miser- 
able, make  much  of  'em — hug  'em ;  and  they'll 
hug  you  till  death,  and  to  death/5 

The  Colonel  now  drew  me  into  talk.  To  say 
the  truth  of  Brett,  whom  I  often  saw  at  a  later 
period  of  my  life — he  was  a  man  of  extensive, 
if  not  of  profound  information,  of  easy  and 
agreeable  manners,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  great  world  with  which  he  associated,  and 
to  which  his  qualities  recommended  him,  and 
to  shine  in  which,  it  may  be  added,  he  was 
especially  fitted,  both  by  nature  and  education. 
He  it  was  who  taught  me — unconscious  teacher  ! 
— to  despise  thoroughly,  heartily,  "  those  little 
creatures  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  great;"  to 
contemn  the  ignoble  arrogance  of  mere  rank — 
to  scorn  the  self-sufficient  (sufficient  to  nought 
beside)  insolence  of  those  who  lay  claim  to 
honourable  distinctions,  which  are  alone  due 
(alas  I  not  always  paid)  to  talent,  genius,  and  to 
virtue.    It  is  saying  something  for  the  Colo n el, 

p  2 
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to  admit  that  he  never  brought  me  to  despise 
him. 

To  return.  I  could  not  but  remark,  during 
our  present  talk,  that  the  Colonel  omitted, — 
I  know  not  whether  purposely,  all  reference 
to  the  promise  he  had  held  out  to  me  during 
my  former  interview  with  him,  of  doing  some- 
thing for  me.  I  did  not  refresh  his  memory, 
or  alarm  his  prudence. 

a  You  may  take  it  as  a  signal  mark  of  Frank 
Burridge' s  friendship  for  you,"  he  said  at  length, 
drawing  out  his  watch,  u  that  he  submits  to  be 
closeted  with  a  lady  nearly  an  hour  on  your 
account.  There  was  but  one  woman  in  the 
world  for  Burridge — his  wife.  He  could  lose 
no  more  after  that  loss.  Honest  Frank !  And 
so  thou  hast  turned  Syntaxist !  How  Steele 
will  claw  his  periwig  at  that !  He'll  bring  him 
into  the  Spectator.  What  shall  it  be  ?  Let  us 
see,  c  Flagellifer  is  a  man  who-—'" 

At  this  moment,  Burridge  bounced  into  the 
room.  He  seized  his  hat  and  cane.  u  Come, 
Richard,  let  us  be  gone.  Brett,  your  hand. 
I  thank  you.     Good  bye.'' 

u  Well  but,  particulars,"  cried  the  Colonel ; 
"  what  has  been  said,  what  has  been  done  ?" 

"  You  will  hear  all  that  above — more  said 
than  done,  Colonel/' 
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"  But  where  are  you  staying?  You  must 
have  a  night  with  us.  Steele  will  be  delight- 
ed-" 

"  I  know  he  would.  I  love  Steele — pray  tell 
him  so ;  but  I  would  not  for  the  world  renew, 
even  for  an  hour — ah,  well ! — past — past.  It 
would  make  me  unhappy." 

Burridge  was  unusually  taciturn  as  we  drove 
back  to  Ludlow's  lodging. 

"  I  will  tell  you  by  and  bye — "  he  replied  to 
my  urgent  inquiries  touching  his  interview  with 
my  mother,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  sorrowful  commiseration. 

When  the  door  of  the  house  was  opened,  he 
scrambled  up  stairs  without  ceremony,  and 
burst  into  the  room.  Ludlow's  wife  was  sitting 
by  the  fire,  but  started  up  in  some  confusion. 

u  Where  is  Mr.  Ludlow,  Madam  ?"  said  Bur- 
ridge, scanning  her  intently  from  head  to  foot — 
"  I  hope  he  is  not  gone  out  V 

66  He  will  be  here  directly,"  she  replied,  in  a 
flutter,  "  I  will  go  seek  him." 

Ludlow,  indeed,  had  followed  us  up  stairs, 
and  had  witnessed  Burridge's  ungallant  scrutiny 
of  his  wife. 

"  Oh  Dick,"  he  said,  drawing  me  aside,  "  you 
have  told  him.  He's  a  moral  man,  and  thinks 
I  have  done  wrong." 
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"  Ha !  you're  here,"  cried  Burridge,  turning 
round,  "  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation 
with  you,  if  you  please." 

Mrs.  Ludlow  took  the  hint,  and  retired 
hastily. 

"  Now,  Ludlow/'  said  Burridge,  walking  up 
to  him;  "  I  feel  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  so- 
lemn moments  of  my  life.  If  it  be,  and  upon  my 
soul  it  is — to  me  who  am  in  no  way  connected 
with  this  young  man — to  you  who  are,  as  it 
were,  involved  with  him,  it  must  be  the  most 
solemn/' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  faltered  Ludlow, 
turning  very  pale. 

"  Lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  re- 
peat after  me,  if  you  can,  these  words :  — I  swear, 
as  I  am  a  living  man,  as  I  hope  for  peace  in 
this  world  and  pardon  in  the  next,  the  young 
man  before  me  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Brett —is  the 
child  committed  to  me  by  Lady  Mason." 

Ludlow  pronounced  the  words  calmly  and 
distinctly.  "  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
Mr.  Burridge?"  he  inquired. 

Burridge  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulders,  of 
the  other  and  gazed  into  his  face  earnestly.  a  I 
believe  you,  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  entirely 
believe  you.  Ah,  well !  worthy,  honest  crea- 
ture."    He  turned  aside  in  emotion. 
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"  Ludlow,"  he  resumed,  "  I  must  have  five 
minutes'  talk  with  you  alone — not  here — not  in 
the  house.     Where  can  we  go  ?" 

"  Dixon's  Coffee  House/'  I  suggested. 

"  It  is  hard  by,  sir,"  said  Ludlow,  taking  his 
hat, 

a  When  I  have  done  with  him,  I'll  send  for 
you,  Dick.  Lady  Macbeth  nursed  her  own 
children,  she  has  told  us.  I  must  take  her  into 
my  books,  I  think.  Loved  her  husband,  too. 
Come,  come,  not  so  bad." 

I  marvelled  much  at  Burridge's  present  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  altogether  unlike  him — this 
secresy — or  rather,  this  separate  disclosure  of 
circumstances  that  might  be  unfolded  at  once. 

It  was,  however,  useless  to  expostulate  with 
him ;  for  Burridge  was  one  of  those  men  who 
will  have  their  own  way,  and  who  talk  of  the 
pig-headedness  of  the  world. 

Whilst  I  sat  awaiting  with  some  impatience 
the  return  of  Ludlow,  his  wife  suddenly  enter- 
ed the  room.     She  had  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak. 

"  I  am  going  out,  Mr.  Savage,  but  shall  be 
back  in  a  very  short  time." 

"  Had  you  not  better  stay  till  Mr.  Ludlow 
returns.  I  expect  him  every  instant.  You 
look  very  unwell — what  is  the  matter  r" 

I  sought  to  detain  the  woman ;  partly  be- 
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cause  I  was  not  sure  that  Ludlow  would  approve 
her  going  out ;  but  chiefly  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  manner  that  awakened,  not  my 
suspicion  indeed,  but  my  curiosity.  She  had, 
it  is  true,  gone  abroad  several  times  since  her 
convalescence,  and  upon  two  occasions  had 
stayed  away  a  considerable  time ;  but  she  had 
explained  to  Ludlow's  satisfaction  the  cause  of 
her  detention;  and  she  had  never,  heretofore, 
left  the  house  without  his  permission. 

"  I  am  sure/'  said  I,  "  you  are  not  well 
enough  for  a  walk  to-day.  Come,"  I  added 
smiling,  "  you  must  let  me  play  the  physician — " 
and  I  placed  my  back  against  the  door — "  no 
stirring  abroad  to-day." 

"  But  I  must/'  she  replied  quickly;  "  pray 
let  me  pass  you." 

u  No.  Of  what  importance  are  a  few  mi- 
nutes ?  Ludlow  shall  decide  whether  you  may 
be  trusted  out." 

"  Trusted  I"  she  repeated,  with  a  momentary 
glance  at  me ;  for  her  eyes,  on  meeting  mine, 
were  instantly  cast  upon  the  floor.  She  endea- 
voured at  composure,  but  vainly.  I  led  her  to  a 
seat. 

"  That  tall,  handsome  gentleman  was  your 
schoolmaster,  was  he  not?"  she  said,  at  length. 

"  He  was." 
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u  Mr.  Ludlow  tells  me  that  he  took  you  to 
see  Mrs.  Brett.     Did  you  see  her  V 

'•'  I  did  not." 

"  Nor  Mr.  Burridge  ?" 

"  Mr.  Burridge  did  see  her.'5 

"  And  what  did  she  say  to  him  ?"  she  asked 
hastily,  rising  from  her  seat. 

"  I  don't  know.     He  has  not  told  me." 

A  rapid  step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs. 
"  Lord  have  mercy — it's  James  !"  exclaimed 
the  woman,  retreating  to  the  further  part  of  the 
room. 

The  door,  at  this  instant,  was  burst  open,  and 
Ludlow  rushed  in  headlong,  his  clenched  hands 
raised,  his  face  not  pale,  livid — his  lips  work- 
ing convulsively.  He  could  not  bring  forth  a 
word  for  some  time.  At  length,  he  cried, 
shrieked,  rather,  "  Down  on  your  knees  — 
down  on  your  knees — not  you,  hellish  woman, 
but  you,  you,  Richard  Savage,  down  upon  your 
knees  and  curse  that  bitter,  bitter  beast — that 
unthankful — " 

He  sprang  towards  her.  With  a  piercing 
scream  she  eluded  the  grasp  he  made  at 
her  throat,  and  dropping  a  small  box  which 
she  had  concealed  under  her  cloak,  dashed  past 
him,  and  ran  out  of  the  room — out  of  the  house. 

Baffled  of  his  vengeance,  I  suppose — but  I 
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know  not  the  instigation,  Ludlow  struck  his 
head  violently  against  the  wall,  and  fell  upon 
his  knees,  with  a  heavy  groan,  on  the  floor. 

u  Gracious  God  !"  I  exclaimed,  bending  over 
him,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  For  Hea- 
ven's sake,  tell  me;  I  can't  bear  to  see  you 
thus.     Dear  Ludlow,  get  up." 

He  waved  me  from  him. 

"  Leave  me — leave  me.  It  is  not  this  fool's 
head,  but  this  greater  fool's  heart  that  is  broken 
— broken  through — to  pieces — crushed.  Dig  me 
a  grave  and  let  me  crawl  into  it — oh !  to  think  !" 
pressing  his  hands  against  his  temples — u  I  must 
not  think.  Would  I  could  go  mad — I  will  go 
mad." 

"  Compose  yourself,"  I  said.  "  Where  have 
you  left  Burridge  ?  What  has  he  told  you  ? 
What  has  your  wife  done  ?" 

"  Done  ?"  he  exclaimed;  "  that  which  all  the 
devils  in  hell  are  clapping  their  hands  at. 
They'll  have  her ;  but  they  won't  laugh  then, 
when  they  do  have  her.  She's  too  wicked  for 
'em.  But  the  world  will  laugh  at  me — you 
amongst  them.  And  you'll  hate  and  curse  me, 
too.  You  will,  and  I  deserve  it.  Go  from 
me.     I  have  no  friend  in  the  world." 

I  was  moved.  "  Oh  yes  !  you  have;  in  me 
you  have  a  sincere  friend.     Come,  let  me  lead 
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you  to  a  chair.  Look  up,  and  tell  me  you  will 
be  calm.'* 

He  raised  his  head,  and  gazed  upon  me. 
There  was  something  so  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing in  his  face — it  was  so  utterly  wo-begone 
— so  full  of  anguish,  that  I  could  not  refrain 
from  tears. 

On  beholding  these  marks  of  my  sympathy, 
the  wretched  man  burst  into  a  passion  of  weep- 
ing, so  loud,  so  vehement,  so  frightful,  that 
I  became  terrified.  I  called  aloud  for  the 
Greaveses.  They  were  at  their  respective  posts 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  now  came  for- 
ward alarmed,  but  alert  for  horror. 

After  a  time,  the  shocking  paroxysm  began 
to  subside.  "  Leave  me,"  he  said  ;  when  they 
had  helped  him  to  a  chair.  "  Go  away,  and 
leave  me." 

•■  But  we  shan't  leave  you  now,  till  you're 
better,"  said  Mrs.  Greaves ;  "  make  yourself 
comfortable  now,  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
gentleman  you've  almost  frightened  out  of  his 
seven  senses.  Lord  ha'  mercy  \"  in  a  whisper, 
nudging  me,  "  I  thought  he'd  done  it — truth. 
I  couldn't  ha'  cut  him  down  in  a  month." 

"  But  I  could,"  said  Greaves,  who  had  joined 
his  head  to  ours  ;  "  once,  sir " 
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"  The  room  goes  round  with  me,"  said  Lud- 
low, vaguely.     "  Where  is  Richard?" 

I  took  his  hand. 

"  Go  to  Mr.  Burridge,  he  wants  particularly 
to  see  you.  I  should  have  told  you  before. 
I  shall  be  better  soon.  These  good  people  will 
stay  with  me ;  won't  you,  my  friends  ? " 

"  To  be  sure,  we  will,"  cried  Mrs.  Greaves ; 
"  there's  a  brave  man.  Now,  cheer  up,  do. 
Have  you  got  any  brandy  in  the  house  ?  Go 
to  your  friend,  Mr  Savage ;  we'll  doctor  him 
up,  while  you're  gone." 

I  directed  Greaves  to  the  closet,  in  which 
some  brandy  was  to  be  found,  and  hastened  to 
Burridge,  impatient  to  learn  the  cause  of  Lud- 
low's frenzy,  and  wondering  how  it  could  be, 
that  Burridge  had  not  accompanied  him  home. 

I  found  him  pacing  the  room  to  and  fro, 
swinging  his  watch  in  the  air  round  and  round. 

"  I  was  coming  after  you,''  he  said,  "  but  the 
sight  of  that  other  woman  would  have  been  too 
much  for  me.  You  have  kept  me  waiting,  and 
I  don't  like  it.  I've  another  engagement,  and 
shall  be  too  late.  How  is  it — since  you  waited 
to  hear  it  all — is  the  woman  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean/'  I  replied ; 
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"  I  only  know  that  you  have  told  Ludlow 
something  that  has  driven  him  well-nigh  mad." 

66  How  !"  said  he,  "  impossible.  He  heard 
what  I  had  to  say,  not  calmly,  certainly ;  for 
what  human  being  but  mast  have  been  shocked 
at  the  cursed  infamy  ?  but  he  heard  me  in 
silence.  When  I  had  finished,  he  took  my 
hands  between  his  own,  and  said  quietly 
'  Forgive  me,  sir,  that  I  presume  to  take 
this  liberty  with  you;  but  I  feel  grateful 
that  you  did  not  tell  me  this  before  Richard. 
It  shall  be  set  straight,  Mr.  Burridge,  rely 
upon  it/  and  so  sa)Ting,  he  took  his  hat  and 
went  his  way.5' 

"  But  what  did  you  tell  him?"  I  inquired. 

"  You  shall  hear.  Oh.  Dick  !  if  you  have  a 
drop  of  that  woman's  blood  in  your  body,  let 
it  out,  and  recruit  your  veins  with  poison ; 
it  were  less  pernicious.  Beautiful  wretch  ! 
what  an  ugly  soul  it  has.  Why,  she  has  been 
lying  to  me — uttering  base  nasty  lies — lying, 
the  vilest  meanness  of  which  a  created  being 
can  be  guilty.  She  said  you  were  not  her  son — 
that  you  are  an  impostor  5  that  you  had  been 
put  upon  this  scheme  of  extortion,  as  she 
called  it,  by  Ludlow.  All  this  I  expected  to 
hear.     But  she  said  further,  that  Mrs.  Ludlow 
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was  prepared  to  swear  that  you  were  her  child 
— that  Ludlow  was  your  father.  That  the 
woman  had  voluntarily  confessed  thus  much 
to  her.  She  has  a  paper  to  that  effect,  drawn 
up  by  herself,  and  signed,  she  said,  by  the 
woman.  She  offered  to  show  it  to  me,  but  I 
declined  to  look  upon  it.  Well,  I  told  all  this 
to  your  poor  friend." 

I  had  no  room  in  my  heart  for  resentment 
against  the  infamous  woman  at  that  moment 
— it  was  overflowing  with  compassion  for 
Ludlow. 

"  Oh,  sir  \"  said  I,  "  that  you  had  permitted 
me  to  be  the  first  to  hear  this.  I  dread  the 
consequences  to  the  best  creature  breathing. 
I  know  his  nature;  it  will  go  hard  with  him — 
I  am  certain  of  it." 

"Stuff!"  cried  Burridge;  "why,  it  cannot 
be  true :  you  cannot  believe  it  to  be  true  V' 

"That  Mrs.  Brett  has  such  a  paper  in  her 
possession,  and  that  the  woman  has  signed  it, 
I  do  assuredly  believe,"  said  I ;  and  I  made 
him  acquainted  with  her  flight.  "  But  it  is  a 
sorry  device,  and  will  gain  credit  nowhere. 
My  face  vouches  for  me,  I  believe/' 

"  And  so  it  does ;  and  I  don't  like  you  the 
better  for  it.     But  who  could  have  believed  it 
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possible  that  two  such  women  could  exist  in 
the  same  age,  in  the  same  country,  and  be 
employed  in  the  same  work — laying  their  two 
hideous  hearts  together,  to  out-do  Satan  ? 
Upon  my  soul,  it  troubles  me.  There,  go  to 
Ludlow — comfort  him.  If  he's  a  man,  he  will 
shake  the  creature  from  his  memory  with 
scorn.  For  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature,  he 
must  do  so.  Upon  my  soul,  it  would  go  far  to 
make  a  man  weep,  however  great  a  philosopher 
he  might  be,  to  dwell  upon  this.  I  will  call 
upon  you  to-night.'5 

I  hastened  from  him. 

Reader,  this  Ludlow — this  foolish,  weak, 
milk-and-water  man,  has  excited,  haply,  rather 
your  contempt,  than  your  pity.  I  fear  this ; 
although  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  him  against  the  former, 
and  to  secure  the  latter  for  him.  To  this  end 
I  purposely  forbore  to  record  much  that  took 
place  on  the  night  in  which  he  supposed  his 
wife  to  be  dying.  How  entirely,  how  tenderly 
he  forgave  her ;  how  he  wept  over  her,  and 
blessed  her ;  how,  with  a  woman's  unwearied 
care,  he  tended  her  till  she  was  out  of  danger. 
Reflect  then,  not  so  much  upon  his  weakness, 
as  upon  her  wickedness,   which  is   of  a  com- 
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plexion  so  deep,  that  fiction  would  not  dare  to 
paint  it.  Methinks,  I  hear  somebody  whisper, 
who  has  more  intolerance  of  fools,  than  wise 
men  encourage,  "  the  fool  is  worthy  of  his  fate, 
and  it  of  him.5'  But,  since  prosperous  fools  are 
often  smiled  upon,  one  sigh  for  the  wretched 
Ludlow ! 
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